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Ip  any  apology  is  needed  for  handling  again  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  the  great  theme  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
invisible  attributes  of  God  in  the  visible  forms  of  creation, 
I  hope  it  may  be  found  in  the  transcendent  interest  of  the 
question,  and  in  its  inexhaustible  fulness. 

The  writers  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  holy  Scripture8„ 
plant  themselves  upon  certain  postulates  in  theology  as  ust- 
inistakably  and  firmly  as  the  Greek  mathematicians  i^n 
postulates  in  geometry.  Among  these  is  the  being  of  God., 
and  his  moral  attributes.  The  sacred  writers  do  not,,  like 
Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  give  teleologic  ajod,  mor¬ 
phologic  arguments  to  prove  the  presence  of  creative  intel¬ 
lect,  nor  appeal  to  innate  ideas  as  proof  of  tho  unity  and 
perfection  of  a  First  Cause  ;  they  simply  assume  that  their 
readers  acknowledge  the  being  of  God  and  the  reality  of  hds 
moral  government  over  men.  That  most  ancient  fragment 
of  prophecy,  for  example,  with  which  Moses  opens  his  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  begins  by  saying,  “  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  This  is 
the  assertion  of  the  creative  act ;  it  takes  for  granted  that 
the  reader  knows  of  the  being  of  God  and  his. creative  power. 
The  Hebrew  writings  thus  show  in  these  earliest  fragments 
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the  sharp  monotheism  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
dreamy  pantheism  of  the  farther  East,  and  from,  the  poly¬ 
theism  of  the  West. 

In  their  divine  wisdom  the  inspired  penmen  knew  that 
they  could  safely  make  these  postulates.  They  knew  that 
God  had  not  left  himself  without  witness,  and  that  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  human  mind  there  can  be  no  more  doubt 
of  the  being  of  God  than  of  the  being  of  our  fellow-men.  We 
have,  in  fact,  been  assured  by  a  philosopher  of  our  own  day, 
who  insists  that  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  knowledge 
of  God’s  attributes,  that  his  existence  is,  nevertheless,  more 
certain  than  our  own  existence.  No  truth  can  have  a  higher 
warrant  than  this  —  that  there  is  an  original  or  ultimate 
cause  of  the  universe.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  every¬ 
where  exhibits  intelligible  order  and  adaptation  of  part  to 
part,  men  will  always,  unless  under  adverse  influences,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  cause  to  be  intelligent.  The  argument  is 
admirably  put  in  the  last  letter  of  the  revered  and  beloved 
Josepli  Henry.  We  have  the  highest  possible  assurance  of  the 
being  and  presence  of  a  friend,  if  we  receive  from  him  intelli¬ 
gible  answers  to  our  intelligent  questions.  But  every  human 
being  begins  from  birth  to  put,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
questions  to  the  Power  which  rules  the  universe ;  and  receives, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  intelligible  answers.  The  only 
sound  inference  is,  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  it  is  our 
understanding,  not  the  answer,  which  is  at  fault ;  and  that 
the  innumerable  intelligent  answers  demonstrate  the  being 
and  presence  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  God,  by 
whom  all  the  children  of  men  are  taught.  Every  library  of 
history,  natural  history,  natural  science,  mathematics,  meta¬ 
physics,  is  a  record  of  still  more  pertinacious  questioning  of 
this  great  Teacher  and  of  his  replies ;  lifting  the  assurance 
of  the  personal  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  as  high  a  certainty 
as  is  conceivable  in  the  case. 

Discussions  of  the  being  of  God  are  not,  therefore,  needed 
for  honest,  well-meaning  men,  to  save  them  from  atheism ; 
they  will  be  theists  without  argument,  that  is,  without  con- 
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scious  reasoning.  Tet  the  honest  and  reverent  man  may* 
bewilder  himself  with  ingenious  speculations  leading  toward 
pantheism,  agnosticism,  or  atheism  ;  he  may  do  this  from  an  . 
intellectual  curiosity  to  study  famous  systems,  or  he  may  do 
it  from  mental  or  moral  peculiarities ;  or  one  not  honest  and 
reverent  may  do  it  even  from  a  sinful  desire  to  rid  himself 
of  the  fear  of  an  all-seeing,  all-holy  Witness  and  Judge. 
Thus  the  vagaries  of  learned  thought  become  a  practical 
source  of  mischief  to  the  morals  of  the  imlearned,  and  argu¬ 
mentative  defence  of  the  postulates  of  revelation  is  needed 
as  a  prophylactic  tonic ;  not  to  convert  or  convince  unbe¬ 
lievers  (of  whom  it  may  be  said,  “  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose ‘from  the  dead  ”),  but  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  faith 
of  believers,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  assaults  which 
may  be  made  .upon  them  when  they  least  expect  it. 

The  existence  of  a  First  Cause  being  avouched  to  us  with 
a  certainty  as  great  as  that  of  our  own  existence,  and  it  being 
impossible  for  us  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  any  being 
save  through  some  attributes,  what  attributes  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  First  Cause  ?  Herbert  Spencer  answers,  None. 
Yet  he  explicitly  calls  it  a  cause,  omnipresent,  and  eternal, 
which  are  three  attributes ;  he  also  says  that  there  is  no  .vice 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  which  certainly  seems  to  imply 
that  the  cause  is  wise  and  beneficent.  Thus  impossible  is  it 
for  the  agnostic  to  obey  his  own  command.  A  recent  French 
writer,  of  the  materialistic-pantheistic  order,  tells  us  that  the 
universe  consists  wholly  of  matter  in  a  state  of  motion ;  that 
it  is  a  true  Proteus,  taking  a  myriad  forms,  in  one  of  which 
it  manifests  self-consciousness ;  that  thought  is  beyond  doubt 
a  function  of  the  human  brain.  In  this  philosophy  the 
material  universe  is  god;  it  is  its  own  cause,  and  has  no 
mental  or  moral  attributes,  except  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  human  brains.  Other  writers  reach  the  same  conclusion 
by  the  road  of  spiritual  pantheism.  They  hold  spirit  to  be 
discrete  from  matter ;  but  they  tell  us  that  as  the  human 
soul  builds  the  human  body  by  an  unconscious  exercise  of 
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power,  80  the  soul  of  the  universe  builds  the  universe  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature ;  and  there  is  no 
consciousness  save  in  the  finite  spirit. 

But  the  mass  of  intelligent  and  unlearned  men  turn  from 
all  three  of  these  answers  as  deficient  in  common  sense. 
Common  sense  grants  the  first  postulate  of  revelation,  and 
acknowledges  that  God  created  and  rules  the  world.  It 
concedes  to  the  pantheist  and  to  the  agnostic  the  impossibility 
of  our  comprehending  God.  But  it  affirms  that  the  universe 
everywhere  shows  that  it  originates  in  something  which  is 
more  analogous  to  thought  and  to  will  than  it  is  to  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  physiologic  action.  Men  of  ordinary  good  sense 
will  admit  all  that  can  be  urged  against  supposing  the  Infinite 
First  Cause  to  be  thinking,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  —  to  be 
delil)erating,  contriving,  hesitating,  and  deciding ;  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  absurdity  of  supposing  any  such  finite,  imper¬ 
fect  action  in  him.  Nevertheless,  they  see  in  his  action  innu¬ 
merable  evidences  of  perfect  knowledge  and  foreknowledge, 
adapting  the  most  distant  things  for  mutual  interaction,  and 
preparing  in  ancient  times  for  still  future  needs  ;  and  they 
justly  deem  it  an  absurdity  to  attribute  all  these  marks  of 
wisdom  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  to 
any  other  source  than  an  all-wise  Creator  and  Governor. 
What  men  of  common  sense  thus  see  upon  every  side  is  taken 
up  in  detail  by  writers  upon  natural  theology,  who  simply 
enumerate  and  describe  more  minutely  and  exactly  those 
evidenees  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  which  in  their 
mass  constitute  for  good  men  the  inductive  support  by 
which  they  justify  to  their  understanding  their  instinctive 
faith  in  God. 

In  the  admirable  volume  of  Graham  Lectures  by  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  lie  shows  from  the  relative  abundance  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  chemical  elements,  and  from  their  peculiar  chemical 
properties,  that  they  bear  in  themselves  abundant  evidence 
of  being  the  creation  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  so 
wonderfully  are  they  fitted  to  each  other  in  all  respects  to 
make  this  earth  a  fit  abode  for  man.  In  the  closing  chapters 
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he  takes  up  the  more  morphologic,  less  teleologic,  argument 
from  the  appearance  in  nature  of  what  at  least  seem  to  be 
expressions  of  a  priori  mathematical  conceptions.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  develops,  with  some  fulness  and  variety,  the  idea 
of  a  symmetrical  polyhedron ;  that  is,  of  a  solid  bounded  by 
planes  symmetrically  arranged ;  he  develops  it  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  nature  or  natural  objects,  and  then  shows  us  that 
every  natural  crystal  is  such  a  polyhedron.  The  inference 
is  twofold  —  that  the  natural  crystals  are  the  expressions  or 
suggestions  of  symmetry,  and  that  the  human  mind  was 
created  with  reference  to  its  comprehension  of  these  divine 
thoughts.  Now,  it  is  this  argument  from  the  conformity  of 
natural  forms  in  space  with  our  a  priori  conceptions  of  space 
which  I  wish  once  more  to  expand  and  examine ;  especially, 
with  reference  to  organic  forms. 

The  materialistic  pantheism  or  atheism  which  is  half 
avowed  by  some  writers  of  our  day  declares  itself  openly  in 
the  assertion  of  others  that  the  whole  universe  consists  of 
matter  in  motion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  known  or 
knowable  by  man  than  matter  in  motion.  More  thoughtful 
observers,  on  the  other  hand,  find  matter  to  be  the  only  one 
of  the  four  elements  (space,  time,  mind,  and  matter)  of 
whose  existence  there  is  any  doubt.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
matter  exists ;  but  it  may  exist  only  through  the  ever-present 
action  of  God,  whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  The  first  of  certainties 
to  me  is  my  own  existence,  my  own  conscious  thought ;  and 
the  endeavor  to  represent  that  as  a  mode  of  motion  in  the 
gray  pulp  of  the  brain  is  a  mere  juggling  with  words ;  it  is, 
at  least  for  me,  absolutely  unthinkable.  It  is  true,  I  am 
awakened  to  consciousness  by  the  presence  of  matter.  I 
know  that  1  am,  and  that  I  am  in  an  outward  world.  But 
immediately,  in  the  same  act  of  consciousness,  1  know  that 
this  outward  world  occupies  space  and  endures  in  time  —  im¬ 
mediately,  in  the  temporal,  if  not  in  the  metaphysical,  sense 
of  that  word;  1  think  it  is  in  the  metaphysic  sense  also. 
My  first  act  of  consciousness  gives,  as  it  seems  to  me,  myself 
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recognizing  an  outward  world  through  sense,  and  recognizing 
by  direct  spiritual  sight  time  and  space  in  which  that  outward 
world  abides. 

And  as  with  maturing  powers  I  look  at  these  four  elements 
given  in  my  first  act  of  consciousness,  unravel  them,  and 
discover  what  lies  behind,  1  find  space  and  time  to  be  real 
and  eternal,  while  mind  and  matter  are  phenomenal  and  tem¬ 
porary.  Matter  I  find  to  be  obedient  to  mind,  fashioned  by 
mind,  whether  I  look  at  its  elements  or  at  its  highest  com¬ 
binations  ;  and  my  own  mind  I  also  find  bearing  witness  in  its 
endowments  to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  Mind  which  created 
matter  and  created  me.  My  spirit,  and  the  material  world, 
therefore,  given  first  of  all  in  consciousness,  prove  on  closer 
examination  to  have  only  a  contingent  existence ;  but  they 
lead  me  at  once  to  the  highest  truth  —  the  being  of  a  Self- 
existent,  Infinite  Mind.  Not  so  with  the  other  two  elements, 
space  and  time.  They  will  not  at  my  bidding  become  Kantian 
forms  of  thought,  nor  Comtean  generalizations  from  matter. 
They  are  veritable  noumena,  —  not  in  the  sense  of  things 
created  by  my  mind,  but  in  the  sense  of  things  perceived  by 
the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  the  senses.  1  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  my  attention  is  called  to  them  through  sense, 
just  as  consciousness  is  first  awakened  by  sensation,  and  lives 
always  in  an  imagery  of  sense ;  yet  I  cannot  but  see,  also, 
that  space  and  time  and  consciousness  are  independent  of 
sense  and  of  sense  relations.  I  see  the  existence  of  space 
and  time  immediately;  I  see  the  existence  of  myself  and 
of  my  Creator  mediately,  through  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

If  now  I  attempt  to  see  the  relation  of  space  and  time  to 
the  Creator,  I  am  beyond  my  depth.  I  see,  or  think  that  I 
see,  all  the  properties  of  space  and  time  ;  and  I  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  dependent  even  on  an  omnipotent  will ;  I  cannot 
even  for  an  instant  imagine  the  possibility  of  their  non¬ 
existence.  Matter,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  readily  conceive 
as  non-existent ;  and  I  readily  conceive  of  the  non-existence 
of  mankind.  I  cannot,  I  confess,  picture  to  myself  the 
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nature  of  a  volition,  or  of  an  involuntary  action,  by  which  the 
Deity  called  matter  and  men  into  being ;  but  1  can  imagine 
the  possibility  of  such  action,  and  am  therefore  ready  for  proofs 
that  such  action  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  cannot 
imagine  the  non-existence  of  space  and  time,  I  cannot 
imagine  the  possibility  of  their  ever  having  been  created. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  veritable  raw  material  of  creation 
—  the  only  conceivable  objective  reality  to  the  Creative 
Mind,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  create  finite 
intelligences,  and  communicate  to  them  the  power  of  thought. 
This  is  bold  speculation,  and  1  am  not  presenting  it  with 
dogmatic  confidence,  but  I  trust  with  a  reverent  endeavor  to, 
figure  to  myself  the  nearest  approach  which  my  mind  can 
make  to  the  beginning. 

The  universe  consists  of  matter  in  motion  ;  but  as  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  at  a  clear  imagination  of  what  matter  and 
motion  are,  we  find  the  Proteus  always  eluding  our  grasp. 
Matter  is  known  to  us  only  through  its  ability  to  produce 
sensations,  and  those  sensations  are  produced  only  through 
motions.  In  the  modern  physics  matter  is  made  up  of  mole¬ 
cules,  and  molecules  of  atoms ;  but  the  atoms  can  be  defined 
only  as  movable  centres  of  forces,  capable  of  attracting  or 
repelling  similar  centres,  capable  of  moving  and  causing 
motion  by  such  attraction.  A  clear-cut  imagination  of  the 
nature  of  such  a  centre  has  never  been  formed  or  presented, 
nor  of  the  mode  in  which  the  atom  acts  on  the  neighboring 
atoms.  Numerous  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain 
contact,  friction,  undulation,  polarities,  attractions,  and  re¬ 
pulsions  ;  but  they  all  fail  in  the  last  analysis,  and  leave  the 
final  tortoise  with  nothing  to  stand  upon.  The  phenomena 
of  elasticity  and  those  of  gravitation  equally  show  that  matter 
in  motion  implies  a  force  which  is  not  matter ;  it  acts  at  a 
distance  from  its  Centres ;  so  that,  should  you  grant  gravity 
to  be  a  resultant  from  undulations,  you  are  no  nearer  a  purely 
material  theory.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  presence  of 
immaterial  force,  moving  matter  in  symmetrical  lines  of 
action,  is  to  grant  the  existence  of  one  self-existent  Spirit  — 
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the  Creator  of  matter  and  of  its  forces,  by  whose  intelligent 
control  these  forces  act  in  symmetrical  lines  and  in  symmet¬ 
rical  ratios. 

The  atom  is  the  centre  of  forces  which  act  with  a  constant 
polarity  on  one  or  more  axes,  as  is  shown  by  the  constant 
tendency  of  each  substance  to  crystallize  in  given  forms  when 
sufficiently  at  rest  from  the  motions  of  heat;  also,  more 
obscurely,  shown  by  each  substance  being  capable  of  uniting 
chemically  with  a  definite  number  of  atoms  of  other  sub¬ 
stances.  These  forces  also  act  with  unvarying  strength  ;  as 
is  shown  by  the  atomic  weights,  and  by  the  fact  that  no 
phenomenon  of  allotropism  has  as  yet  sustained  the  doctrine 
of  transmutation  of  elements. 

The  sensations  (and  other  effects  finally  revealed  through 
the  senses)  which  arise  from  varied  motions  in  the  atoms  are 
numerefus  and  strikingly  different.  An  undulatory  tremor, 
passing  through  a  mass  of  atoms  at  a  certain  rate  gives  a 
sound  ;  at  a  much  greater  frequency,  heat ;  at  a  still  greater, 
light;  some  other  form  of  motion  in  the  atoms  will  show 
itself  as  magnetism,  galvanism,  or  chemical  reaction,  and 
readjustment  of  the  equilibrium.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  com¬ 
prehend  in  what  manner  motion  among  atoms,  tied  by  forces 
acting  with  fixed  strength  in  the  direction  of  a  few  given 
axes,  can  produce  such  varied  results  according  to  the  mode 
and  amount  of  the  motion ;  but  the  fact  is  not  inconceivable. 
Although  the  results  are  varied,  the  variations  are  limited  in 
number;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  variations  in  the 
mode  of  motion  may  be  produced  ;  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
in  the  psychological  effects,  in  our  sensations. 

Tlie  forms  of  polyhedric  symmetry  given  by  the  human 
imagination  are  more  numerous  than  the  actual  forms  of 
known  crystals  ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  original 
forms  of  the  atoms  (in  other  words,  the  number  and  inclina¬ 
tion  and  relative  strength  of  the  axes  of  force)  give,  by 
mechanical  necessity,  the  forms  of  crystallization.  Were  it 
so,  the  argument  of  Professor  Cooke  would  not  be  thereby 
in  the  least  invalidated ;  the  symmetry  of  the  original  atoms 
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implies  an  intelligent  Creator,  as  truly  as  symmetry  in  the 
resultant  crystal. 

In  all  these  mechanical,  acoustic,  thermotic,  electric,  mag¬ 
netic,  chemical  movements  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
stable  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  every  motion  tends  to  put 
the  body  into  a  position  where  it  cannot  easily  be  moved. 
It  is,  therefore,  generally  easy  to  see  what  the  final  result 
will  be  of  a  given  motion.  The  human  mind,  which  can 
invent  all  the  known  crystalline  forms,  can  also  predict  all 
the  results  of  the  motions  of  atoms  which  are  simply  governed 
by  fixed  polarities.  There  are,  however,  marked  indications 
that  the  motions  of  nature  are  not  guided  by  simple  fixed 
polar  forces  in  the  atoms.  The  presence  in  the  organic 
world  of  geometric  plan  and  order  has  been  felt  by  thousands 
of  observers  to  be  an  independent  evidence  of  intelligence 
or  thought  in  the  creation.  Many  writers  have  argued  this 
point  with  great  power  and  beauty.  I  need  scarcely  allude 
to  writings  so  well  known  as  those  of  Agassiz,  Mivart,  Presi¬ 
dent  McCosh,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Professor  Cooke  has 
shown  that  the  crystalline  forms  of  matter  are  all  included 
in  the  idea  of  polyhedric  symmetry.  If  we  could  reduce  the 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  same  conception,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  adducing  them  as  any  new  evidence 
of  the  agency  of  mind  in  the  endowments  of  nature.  But 
such  reduction  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  possible. 

In  a  previous  Article  I  alluded  to  division  in  extreme  and 
mean  ratio.  By  this  expression  the  geometers  mean  the 
division  of  a  line  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  smaller  part 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  larger  that  the  larger  does  to  the 
whole  line,  which  is  evidently  saying  that  the  smaller  part 
must  he  about  three  hundred  eighty-two  thousandths  of  the 
whole  line.  This  peculiar  division  was  invented  before  the 
Christian  era,  to  be  used  for  dividing  a  circumference  into 
five  equal  parts  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  it  was  discovered  to  be  embodied  in 
nature.  Modern  botanists  had  noticed  that  in  many  plants 
the  successive  leaves  come  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem, 
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SO  that  the  angle  between  two  successive  leaves  is  one  half 
the  circumference ;  in  other  plants  the  angle  is  always  one 
third  the  circumference  ;  in  still  other  plants,  two  fifths ;  in 
others,  three  eighths ;  and  the  series  of  fractions  may  be 
continued  indefinitely  by  adding  the  last  two  numerators  for  a 
new  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator. 
In  1849  Professor  Peirce  showed  that  these  numbers  are  the 
successive  approximations  to  .38197  ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
division  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  A  few  years  later 
Chauncy  Wright  showed  that  this  division  gives  to  each  leaf 
its  fairest  chance  for  zenith  light.  The  proof  is  simple,  and 
needs  but  little  mathematical  knowledge  to  be  appreciated. 
Let  it  be  required  to  arrange  the  successive  leaves  at  such  a 
uniform  angle  that,  stop  when. you  will,  they  shall  be  as 
equally  scattered  around  the  stem  as  is  possible  with  uni¬ 
formity  of  angular  distance.  Or,  to  take  an  example,  when 
two  leaves  only  have  been  developed  they  must  be  as  nearly 
opposite  as  when  three  are  'developed  they  are  nearly  one 
third  of  the  way  each,  or  when  four  are  developed,  at  a 
quarter.  That  is  to  say,  the  fourth  leaf  must  come  round 
beyond  the  first,  and  divide  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
second  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  circum¬ 
ference  was  divided  by  the  second  leaf.  Simple  algebra  will 
show  that  this  is  the  division  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

Three  obvious  suppositions  might  be  made  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  this  law  in  the  growth  of  plants.  In  the 
first  place,  we  might  suppose  that  the  law  arises  out  of  some 
geometric  or  algebraic  necessity,  resulting  from  the  crystal¬ 
line  forms  of  atoms  or  the  spheroidal  forms  of  cells.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Hilgard  ingeniously  framed  a  law  for  the  development 
of  spherical  cells,  in  a  plane,  which  would  cause  them  to  be 
developed  in  this  phyllotactic  order.  But  even  were  there 
evidence  that  cells  are  developed  according  to  this  law,  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  this  microscopic  arrangement  of  a 
few  equal  cells  in  a  plane  could  produce  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  larger  unequal  parts  of  the  plants  in  a  helix.  Much 
more  is  every  conception  wanting  by  which  the  crystalline 
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forms  of  the  atoms  could  be  imagined  as  producing  this 
effect.  , 

A  second  supposition  might  be  that  the  law  arises  from 
what  Charles  Darwin  calls  natural  selection  ;  in  other  words, 
we  might  suppose  that  those  plants  which  by  chance  de¬ 
veloped  leaves  in  this  well-distributed  way  would,  through 
the  receipt  of  more  light  upon  each  leaf,  become  stronger 
and  more  likely  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  But  this  supposi¬ 
tion  utterly  fails,  when  we  remember  that  very  few  plants 
actually  develop  their  leaves  with  any  close  approximation 
to  the  ideal  order.  Many  plants  have  their  leaves  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other ;  many  others  have  their  leaves 
arranged  in  three  ranks ;  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  plants 
have  the  angle  about  two  fifths ;  and  very  few  show  a  higher 
approximation,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  their  seed- 
vessels  —  a  part  of  the  plant  in  which  this  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  the  law  can  scarcely  hold.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  conformity  of  nature  to  this  law  is  much  more  purely 
ideal  than  actual.  It  was  not  discovered  by  simple  observa¬ 
tion  ;  mathematical  calculations  were  required  to  detect  it ; 
therefore  we  are  to  look  into  the  ideal  world,  rather  than 
into  the  actual,  to  find  its  cause. 

The  third  supposition  is  that  there  lies  concealed  in  vege¬ 
tative  growth  a  new  law,  not  founded  exclusively  on  atomic 
forms  and  proportions  of  forces  ;  not  capable  of  reduction  to 
the  verbal  simplicity  of  Erasmus  Darwin’s  “  irritation,  sen¬ 
sation,  association,  and  volition,”  nor  of  Charles  Darwin’s 
“  heredity  and  variation  ;  ”  but  furnishing  new  and  indepen¬ 
dent  evidence,  similar  to  that  drawn  from  atomic  weights 
and  forces,  to  show  that  ideas  of  symmetry  are  embodied  in 
the  creation.  Our  intellects  would  be  incapable  of  handling 
space  and  time  at  all,  were  it  not  for  form  and  motion,  call¬ 
ing  our  attention  to  the  existence  of  those  primal  noumena, 
and  suggesting  to  us  ideas  of  symmetry  and  rhythm.  But, 
the  suggestion  once  received,  we  far  outrun  our  teaching ; 
we  invent  over  again  all  the  known,  and  many  still  unknown, 
crystalline  forms ;  we  invent  division  into  extreme  and  mean 
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ratio ;  and  have  to  wait  more  than  two  thousand  years  for 
Peirce,  to  find  it  embodied  in  plants.  But  when  found  it  is 
unmistakable  ;  it  is  the  idea  which  is  there,  concealed  in  the 
fractions  ;  not  existing  in  any  accidental,  mechanical,  arith¬ 
metical  necessity  ;  not  arising  from  any  blind  struggling  for 
light  and  room,  but  to  all  appearance  intelligently  adopted 
because  of  its  general  utility,  and  intelligently  varied  into  its 
simplest  approximations,  as  if  to  adapt  it  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  appreciation  of  the  human  spectator. 

Against  this  third  supposition,  making  the  phyllotactic 
order  the  expression  for  an  idea,  two  objections  may  be 
brought.  The  first  is,  that  it  explains  nothing ;  because  it 
does  not  tell  how  the  idea  finds  its  embodiment.  Has  the 
plant  a  mind,  inspired  with  wisdom  to  guide  the  building  of 
the  flower  ?  Or  does  the  creative  mind  by  a  perpetual  mir¬ 
acle  guide  the  laying  of  the  atomic  bricks  ?  Either  of  these 
suppositions  seems  violent ;  the  first  would  run  us  into  Dar¬ 
win’s  pangenesis,  if  not  into  Leibnitz’s  monads  ;  the  second 
would  make  the  Deity  the  author  of  deformity  and  abortion, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the 
perfect  flower.  But  similar  objections,  or  even  stronger  ones 
may  be  made  to  every  attempt  to  get  at  the  ultimate  facts  of 
creation.  The  conviction  that  the  Deity  has  embodied  ideas 
in  the  external  universe  implies  neither  knowledge  nor 
theory  of  the  mode  in  which  he  accomplished  it.  When  we 
find  our  a  priori  ideas  of  symmetry  and  rhythm  clearly  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  external  world,  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
fact  is  to  suppose  the  being  of  an  Allwise  and  Almighty  God. 
That  does  not  make  all  things  become  clear  and  intelligible 
to  us ;  it  does  not  make  us  omniscient ;  but  it  gives  more 
clearness,  more  light,  than  any  other  theory  ;  and  above  all, 
it  opens  the  way  for  our  acceptance  of  the  cheering  assurance 
that  the  path  of  the  just  shall  shine  brighter  until  the  perfect 
day. 

But  the  second  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  the  creation 
embodies  divine  ideas  is  of  the  opposite  character.  It  is 
objected  that  the  Infinite  First  Cause  cannot  be  in  the  like- 
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ness  of  feeble  man ;  therefore  cannot  have  ideas  in  any  intel¬ 
ligible  sense  of  the  word ;  cannot  separate  this  notion  pf 
extreme  and  mean  ratio,  and  figure  it  as  the  equality  of  two 
arithmetical  quotients,  made  by  a  whole  and  its  two  parts. 
But  no  intelligent  theist  supposes  that  we  can  understand 
wholly  any  one  of  God’s  thoughts  or  of  his  purposes ;  the 
arguments  from  teleology  and  morphology  do  not  ask  us  to 
make  any  such  blasphemous  assumption. 

Yet  the  purpose  of  many  things  is  so  evident  that  it  is  a 
mere  affectation  to  avoid  speaking  of  it ;  that  the  eye  was 
made  for  seeing,  for  example,  or  the  ear  for  hearing.  Thus 
also  with  thoughts ;  for  example,  with  the  ideas  of  elementary 
geometry ;  we  cannot  deny  that  natural  objects  assume  forms 
of  polyhedric  symmetry,  or  of  ellipsoids  and  spheres.  But 
we  are  not  required  to  suppose  that  God’s  idea  of  a  sphere 
has  any  of  the  limitations  which  our’s  has.  We  ourselves 
approach  the  conception  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways ;  it  is  all  equidistant  from  its  centre ;  it  is  all 
equally  curved  in  every  direction ;  it  encloses  a  maximum 
space ;  it  is  an  ellipsoid  with  equal  diameters ;  and  so  on, 
without  end.  But  each  of  these  ways  of  conceiving  a  sphere 
gives  the  same  surface..  When  we  see  the  painting  of  a 
sphere  upon  canvas  we  do  not  know  what  particular  form  the 
idea  of  the  sphere  took  in  the  painter’s  mind  ;  yet  his  work 
proves  that  he  had  the  idea  in  some  form,  and  possibly  he 
may  have  held  it  in  several.  In  Agassiz’s  remarkable  papers 
on  “  The  Contemplation  of  God  in  the  Cosmos,”  he  says  that 
even  from  the  study  of  zoology  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  divine  thought  is  not  consecutive  but  simultaneous  ; 
that,  in  the  infinite  mind,  all  possible  knowledge  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  ever  present  at  each  instant.  We  can 
form  no  picture  of  such  a  mind,  yet  the  evidence  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  compels  our  assent.  But  because  to  the  Deity  all 
things  are  known  from  the  beginning;  because  to  him  all 
the  possible  truths  of  space,  time,  and  number  lie  open  con¬ 
tinually,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  sphere. 
On  the  contrary,  his  thoughts  while  they  infinitely  transcend 
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ours,  must  uuder  this  view  comprehend  them  all.  Spheres 
and  crystals  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Artist,  and  are  frequently  wrought  into  such  close  approxir 
mation  to  ideal  perfection,  that  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
ideas  of  them  in  all  possible  forms  exist  in  the  divine  mind. 

The  conception  of  phyllotactic  order,  although  somewhat 
more  complicated  than  that  of  polyhedric  symmetry,  is  simple 
in  comparison  with  other  mathematical  ideas  embodied  in 
the  organic  world.  The  symmetry  of  plants  and  animals  is 
not  polyhedric  ;  neither  has  it  been  reduced  by  mathemati¬ 
cians  into  formulae ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  well  marked  and 
evidently  in  fulfilment  of  law,  capable  of  intellectual  appre¬ 
hension  ;  law,  which  by  the  reasoning  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  lower  cases,  existed  in  an  intellect  before  it  appeared  * 
in  the  plants.  We  are  not  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  element  in  organic  symmetry  simply  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  mathematical  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Many  of  the  grotesque  and  of  the  beautiful  figures 
used  in  artistic  ornamentation,  are  incapable  of  reduction  to 
algebraic  law,  neither  are  they  copied  from  nature  ;  yet  they 
give  the  beholder  as  instantaneous  and  firm  a  conviction  of 
talent  and  skill  in  the  artist  as  any  drawing  possibly  could. 
We  do  not  see  the  mental  law  as  it  lay  in  the  artist’s  mind  ; 
but  we  do  see  the  result,  that  it  has  guided  the  hand  to  the 
formation  of  something  expressive.  Precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  the  symmetric  forms  of  organic  creatures  are  the 
expression  of  a  mental  law.  The  mathematician  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  only  a  small  part  of  that  law  in  the 
phyllotactic  angle ;  but  ho  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
complete  law  lies  hidden  there,  to  be  revealed  at  some  future 
day  to  the  patient  student  of  nature.  The  almost  complete 
subjection  of  mechanics  to  mathematical  law,  and  the  advanc¬ 
ing  conquests  of  mathesis  in  the  domain  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  is  a  prophecy  and  promise  of  tlie  complete  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  realm  of  nature  to  her  sway.  Nature  is  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power  through  space  and  time  ; 
that  is,  through  motion.  If  that  motion  were  blind  and  for- 
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tuitous  no  order  could  arise.  But  if  it  be  the  action  of  an 
eternally  wise  God,  then  it  obeys  thought ;  it  is  symmetrical, 
in  space  and  rhythmical  in  time.  And  if  one  of  the  final 
purposes  of  the  creation  be  the  development  and  education 
of  finite  minds,  then  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that 
our  mental  analysis  of  the  harmonies  of  the  cosmos  will  con* 
tinually  grow  more  and  more  perfect. 

The  mathematical  analysis  of  crystalline  forms  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  we  can  determine  with  precision  what  results  are, 
and  what  are  not,  possible  from  the  aggregation  of  crystals, 
even  when  they  are  suffering  slight  deformation ;  and  we 
know  that  the  organic  forms  cannot  result  from  such  aggrega¬ 
tion.  A  beautiful  mimicry  of  flowers  and  landscapes  may  be 
produced  by  crystals  ;  for  example,  by  frost  crystals  upon  a 
window-pane.  But  upon  examination  two  facts  will  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  first,  that  in  the  minute  parts  we  have  stable  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  regular  forms  ;  secondly,  that  the  general  forms 
follow  a  pre-arranged  skeleton,  produced  by  some  other 
agency,  frequently  by  the  motions  of  the  hand  which  last 
cleaned  the  glass.  On  a  photographer’s  chemically  cleaned 
glass  the  forms  would  probably  fail  of  any  large  unity.  The 
organic  forms  assumed  by  the  “  colloidal  ”  matter  of  plants 
and  animals  cannot  arise  from  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  atomic  polarities.  That  the  atomic  forces  are  used  in 
the  symmetrical  growth  of  an  organized  being,  and  that  in 
their  action  distinct  traces  of  polarity  of  direction  are  ob¬ 
served,  must,  of  course,  be  granted  by  all  who  have  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  monstrosities.  But 
those  forces  which  produce  the  crystal  cannot  without  some 
change  in,  or  addition  to  the  law,  give  the  division  in  ex¬ 
treme  and  mean  ratio ;  much  less  any  one  of  the  half-million 
of  specific  organic  forms. 

Moreover,  the  crystalline  forms  are  in  stable  equilibrium. 
Under  unchanged  conditions  their  forms  are  unchanged. 
The  organic  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  unstable  equi¬ 
librium.  Under  unchanged  conditions  they  sweep  on  through 
a  series  of  rhythmic  mutations  and  fall  into  decay.  It  is 
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said  by  some  that  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence,  in 
“  colloidal  ”  bodies,  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrogen  ; 
the  fickle  character  of  that  element  making  it  easily  displaced 
from  its  combinations.  It  has  even  been  argued  with  appar¬ 
ent  sincerity,  that  this  chemical  instability  of  nitrogenized 
matter  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  life  ; 
that  since  such  matter  cannot  remain  in  stable  form  amid 
variable  surroundings,  it  must  assume  an  infinite  number  of 
manifestations,  including  human  brains  and  human  thought. 
This  opinion  is  scarcely  worth  attention ;  the  chemical  in¬ 
stability  of  nitrogen  admirably  adapts  it,  as  Professor  Cooke 
has  shown,  to  be  a  component  of  organic,  and  especially  of 
animal  structure ;  but  it  does  nothing  toward  explaining  the 
symmetry  and  the  rhythmic  movement  of  an  organized  body. 
Tlie  crystal  embodies  geometrical  symmetry ;  the  plant  and 
animal  embody  temporal  rhythm  ;  they  are  the  incarnation 
of  algebra.  This  rhythmic  flow  of  the  organism  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  its  chemically  unstable  nature,  is  a  new  proof  that  its 
building  is  not  guided  by  the  mere  atomic  forms  and  forces, 
which  lead  to  a  definite  number  of  stable  positions.  Organ¬ 
isms  sweep  ceaselessly  through  changes,  and  revert  again  to 
their  elements ;  were  they  fortuitous  products  they  would 
cease.  But  they  do  not  cease  ;  they  go  on  in  a  strongly  per¬ 
sistent  rhythm,  demonstrating  the  existence  of  some  law  or 
order  in  the  sequence  of  their  forms  entirely  independent 
of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  which  build  them. 
Wherein  that  law  or  order  resides,  how  the  forces  are  guided, 
we  do  not  know.  But  that  they  are  guided  is  shown  by  the 
pertinacity  <^f  what  the  Darwinians  call  heredity,  causing 
each  one  of  a  half  million  species  to  bring  forth  after  its  kind, 
for  many  thousand  years,  without  sensible  variation.  That 
they  are  not  guided  simply  by  the  elementary  forms  of  the 
atoms  of  carbon,  and  other  elements,  is  further  shown  by  the 
immense  number  of  species.  That  they  are  not  guided 
solely  by  the  accidental  influences  of  their  surroundings  is 
shown  by  the  symmetry  of  their  growth  and  by  the  rhythm 
of  their  functions.  Their  form  and  movements  are  precisely 
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such  as  they  would  be  on  the  view  taken  by  theism  ;  namely, 
that  they  are  in  some  manner  unknown  to  us,  guided  by  a  » 
vegetative  or  animal  soul,  through  which  God  causes  them  to 
fulfil  geometrical  and  algebraic  law,  a  law  not  involved  in 
the  original  form  or  mere  polar  •forces  of  the  elementary 
atoms. 

This  symmetry  and  rhythm  assumes  various  characters, 
broadly  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  Agassiz’s  Essay 
on  Classification  he  shows  that  the  animal  kingdom  is  built 
upon  four  plans,  as  indicated  by  Cuvier.  Each  of  these  plans 
may  be  carried  out  in  three  or  four  different  ways.  Each  of 
these  ways  may  admit  of  different  degrees  of  detail.  In  each 
degree  the  animals  may  assume  various  general  shapes,  which 
constitute  families  and  family  likenesses.  Each  family  may 
have  various  modes  of  taking  and  swallowing  food,  which 
constitute  genera ;  each  genus  may  be  divided  into  species 
from  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  and  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  its  surroundings.  Agassiz  does  not  evolve  this 
scheme  out  of  his  own  observations  alone ;  he  builds  upon 
the  labors  of  all  who  have  preceded  him,  and  shows  us  that 
every  naturalist  from  Aristotle  down,  however  erratic  h». 
system,  has  actually  divided  the  animal  kingdom  accordm^ 
to  these  categories.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  a  real  division,  corresponding  to  this  ideal  division  of 
Agassiz’s  essay.  That  ideal  division  as  I  have  said  before, 
may  be  criticized  ;  it  may  contain  errors  of  enunciation  and 
errors  of  detail ;  but  its  main  features  contain  salient  truth, 
or  else  every  naturalist,  from  Aristotle  downward,  was 
blinded  and  deluded  in  his  attempts  to  classify  the  animal 
kingdom. 

But  this  attempt  to  arrange  animals  in  a  series  of  affiliated 
forms  could  never  have  attained  its  measure  of  success,  had 
there  not  been  some  common  cause  detwmining  and  differ¬ 
entiating  these  forms.  Now  this  common  cause  cannot  be 
genetic  descent,  heredity.  Mivart  has  placed  this  in  a  clear 
light ;  he  shows  that  the  closest  resemblances  of  structure 
frequently  occur  in  homologous  parts  of  animals  which  are, 
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on  the  whole,  very  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Neither 
can  it  be  in  community  of  environment ;  because,  as  Agassiz 
urges,  great  diversity  of  forms  has  in  all  ages  l)een  found  in 
close  contiguity  and  striking  resemblances  at  wide  distances, 
both  of  space  and  time.  ‘The  cause  must  be  an  intellectual 
bond ;  a  plan,  which  in  some  manner  unknown  to  us  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  intelligence,  a  plan  not  resulting  from  atomic 
proportions  but  resulting  from  the  same  ordaining  will  which 
created  them. 

This  conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  considering  the 
variety  of  independent  forms  which  the  symmetry  of  organic 
beings  assume.  Cuvier’s  four  branches,  for  example,  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  concede  that  they  embrace  all  animals,  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  different  plans  of  symmetry.  In  one  of  Professor 
Peirce’s  lectures,  delivered  I  think  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  he  showed  that  a  fluid  embryo,  floating  in  a  fluid  yolk, 
could  by  no  variation  of  the  constants  be  made  to  assume  any 
other  forms  of  stable  equilibrium  than  those  which  are 
observed  in  the  earliest  development  of  radiates,  mollusks, 
articulates,  and  vertebrates.  The  spherical  and  annular 
symmetry  of  the  radiates  is  slightly  modified  as  the  animal 
grows  older  and  firmer ;  but  always  remains  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  other  branches.  In  the  mollusks  the 
modification  of  the  embryonic  form  is  still  more  remarkable. 
In  addition  to  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  which  is  to  some 
extent  common  to  all  the  branches  (appearing  even  in  the 
radiates),  many  mollusks  exhibit  the  “  wonderful  spiral  ”  of 
Bernoulli  in  marked  perfection.  The  articulates  attain  great 
complexity  and  great  beauty  of  form ;  they  introduce  promi¬ 
nently,  to  ordinary  observers,  a  marvel  which  in  the  other 
branches  is  less  noticed,  —  the  complete  metamorphosis  of 
the  individual  after  emerging  from  the  egg.  In  the  verti- 
brates  this  is  familiarly  known  as  occuring  in  frogs  and 
toads,  yet  not  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  among  butterflies. 
All  these  forms  vary  in  their  symmetry  ;  the  variations  are 
thousand  fold ;  each  preserves  its  own  law,  and  those  laws 
are  so  different  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  mathematician  to  con- 
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ceive  of  their  being  generalized  into  one. '  It  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  show  that  the  spherical,  cylindrical,  annular, 
and  nodose  forms  of  the  earliest  embryo  are  the  four  cases 
of  stable  form  which  can  be  assumed  by  a  fluid  in  an  exten¬ 
sible  sack,  floating  in  a  fluid  of  the  same  specific  gravity. 
But  to  devise  an  equation  which  shall  combine  with  these 
embryonic  the  adult  forms  also ;  the  spirals  of  sea-shells, 
the  gored  spheroid  of  the  sea-urchins,  the  wings  of  butter¬ 
flies,  the  limbs  of  quadrupeds ;  without  making  it  so  compli¬ 
cated  as  to  be  of  no  assistance  in  reducing  the  conceptions 
to  unity,  seems  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  We  must 
suppose  new  forms  of  thought  engrafted  on  this  general  plan ; 
separate  laws  for  at  least  ‘  the  four  <  branches,  perhaps  for 
smaller  divisions,  while  simple  changes  in  the  constants  can 
at  most,  only  give  generic  differences. 

The  elder  Darwin  supposed  the  young  plant  or  animal  to 
be  a  minute  filament,  secreted  from  the  staminate  or  male 
parent,  and  simply  finding  an  appropriate  nidus  in  the  female ; 
the  offspring  being,  of  course,  somewhat  modified  by  his  em¬ 
bryonic  environment.  But  modern  microscopists  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  rupture  of  the  coat  of  the  ovule  or  of  the  ovum. 
They  are  impregnated  either  through  the  mere  transmission  of 
a  peculiar  movement,  or  what  is  more  probable,  by  the  endos- 
mose  of  a  minute  quantity  of  fluid,  filtered  thus  through  two 
filters,  each  of  infinitely  close  texture.  With  this,  in  some 
manner,  goes  the  law  of  the  being  of  the  male  parent ;  since 
the  offspring  as  frequently,  to  say  the  least,  resembles  him  as 
his  mother.  I  have  seen  a  pup  that  had  been  sired  by  a  pointer, 
pointing  at  a  bit  of  coal  fallen  on  the  floor,  although  it  had 
never  seen  its  father,  and  was  scarce  old  enough  to  stand 
steady.  My  mind  utterly  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  this  act  of  the  pup  was  a  necessary  mechanical  result  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties  in  a  molecule  of  fluid 
which  came  by  endosmosus  into  the  ovum  from  the  sire. 
That  there  may  be  derivative  creation,  I  admit ;  that  there  are 
laws  of  hereditary  descent,  I  maintain  ;  but  that  those  laws 
are  simplv  mechanical  modes  of  motion  in  the  atoms,  produc- 
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ing  generation  by  mechanical  necessity  (mechanical  here  in¬ 
cluding  chemical),  this  I  have  not  succeeded  in  picturing  to 
myself  as  even  possible.  The  universe  may  consist  of  matter 
in  motion,  and  that  motion  may  be  of  mechanical  necessity 
self-perpetuated ;  its  guidance  may  be  in  most  cases  by  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  )X)lar 
forces  in  the  atomic  centres  ;  but  when  the  atomic  bricks  in¬ 
stead  of  settling  into  stable  forms  of  equilibrium,  are  guided 
for  many  thousand  years  in  building  many  thousand  varieties 
and  many  million  individuals  on  persistently  enduring  plans, 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  rising  in  beauty  and  falling  in  decay, 
when  these  individuals  exhibit  the  most  varied  vegetable  and 
animal  instincts,  closely  counterfeiting  the  actions  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  I  cannot  even  for  an  instant  imagine  that  this  guid¬ 
ance  is  by  a  mechanical  necessity  of  the  form  and  forces  in 
the  atoms  of  any  infinitesimal  portion  of  a  fluid.  And  if  it 
be  possible  to  find  anything  more  absurd  than  absurdity,  we 
sliajl  surely  attain  to  it  when  we  hear  it  further  said  that 
liuman  consciousness,  with  its  judgments  concerning  neces¬ 
sary  truth,  concerning  beauty,  love,  holiness,  freedom,  and 
moral  responsibility  is  simply  the  mechanical  result  of  the 
properties  of  a  similar  infinitesimal  fluid  portion. 

I  see  space,  time,  mind,  and  force  much  more  distinctly 
than  I  see  the  outward  world.  I  am  incomparably  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  existence  of  myself,  my  neighbors,  and  my  God, 
than  I  am  of  the  existence  of  matter.  The  existence  of  mat¬ 
ter,  even  my  own  existence,  seems  to  me  contingent  on  the 
will  of  God,  while  space  and  time  stand  by  his  side  as  the 
original  entities.  Matter  is  the  means  of  communicating 
thought  between  me  and  my  neighbors  ;  it  is  also  the  means 
whereby  I  get  my  first  thoughts  concerning  space  and  time, 
symmetry  and  rhythm.  But  my  conceptions  of  these  things 
soon  outstrip  the  material  forms  which  suggested  them.  If 
I  wish  to  give  a  friend  some  geometrical  or  mechanical  idea, 
I  need  not  make  my  diagram  perfect ;  I  know  that  his  imag¬ 
ination  can,  from  a  rude  sketch,  form  a  perfect  conception. 
An  approximation  to  symmetrical  forms  in  the  arrangement 
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of  uncrystalized,  unorganized  material  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  a  finite  intelligence  has  therein  embodied  a 
geometrical  idea.  In  like  manner  rhythm  in  the  movement 
of  dead  matter  always  suggests  that  a  finite  intelligence  is 
beating  time ;  in  other  words  embodying  an  algebraic  idea. 
Nor  can  I  avoid  similar  conclusions  from  the  symmetry  and 
rhythm  of  nature ;  nor  see  any  valid  reason  for  making  a 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  except  that  the  symmetry 
and  rhythm  of  nature  do  not  indici\..e  a  finite  mind,  but  a 
mind  incomparably  transcending  our  powers  of  conception. 
The  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  all  the  facts  without  in¬ 
troducing  higher  difficulties  must  be  held  as  a  true  theory, 
unless  a  second  hypothesis  can  be  shown  to  do  it  equally  well. 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  being  of  God  is  a  hypothesis,  or  even 
a  theory ;  the  facts  of  consciousness  make  it  to  me  a  certainty, 
the  most  certain  of  all  inductions  ;  but  taking  the  physical 
stand-point,  and  calling  it  a  hypothesis,  1  affirm  that  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  theory ;  since  it  resolves  all 
mysteries  and  difficulties  into  one,  that  of  his  self-existence. 

Agassiz  begins  his  Essay  on  Glassification  by  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  province  of  zoology ;  showing  that  from 
every  part,  and  viewed  from  every  direction,  it  leads  to  the 
induction  of  the  being  of  God,  whose  wisdom  planned  and 
governs  the  whole.  This  is  his  justification  for  treating 
classification  as  a  logical  analysis  of  the  intellectual  plan  of 
creation.  Granting  that  the  world  is  governed  by  infinite 
wisdom,  we  can  in  many  instances  deduce  logically  the  re¬ 
sults  which  we  ought  to  find,  and  on  examination  always  find 
them.  The  principle  of  the  least  action  has  been  as  fruitful 
a  source  of  mechanical  discovery  as  it  is  of  theological  evi¬ 
dence.  An  infinite  mind,  foreseeing  all  possible  results  of  all 
possible  plans,  would  select  and  put  in  execution  that  plan 
which  on  the  whole  is  best.  Since  the  plan  includes  the 
creation  of  intelligent  beings,  to  be  educated  and  taught  to 
love  and  adore  the  Creator,  the  world  must  be  subject  to 
universal,  invariable  laws ;  without  which  it  cannot  manifest 
mind,  nor  be  a  school-house  for  minds.  Yet  those  laws  must 
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also  provide  for  the  introduction  of  us  men  with  our  freedom 
so  curiously  balanced  and  hedged  in  on  every  side,  which  is 
done  by  the  unstable  chemical  character  of  organic  matter, 
thus  allowing  the  continual  guidance  of  force  without  the 
exertion  of  force.  This  guidance  lies  sometimes  in  we  know 
not  what ;  but  consciousness  unmistakably  testifies  that  it 
lies  also  in  our  spiritual  will ;  and  observation  shows  that  the 
guidance  of  force  without  the  exertion  of  force  resides  in  all 
living  beings.  That  guidance  shows  the  presence  of  intellect, 
of  thought.  Theism  then  postulates  one  infinite  mind  which 
has  framed,  and  through  various  agencies  guides,  the  universe 
according  to  an  intellectual  plan ;  pantheism  postulates  an 
infinite  unconscious  spirit  producing  the  effects  of  thought, 
without  thought  or  volition ;  while  materialism  supposes  an 
intelligent  action  in  the  atoms,  or  in  the  gemmules,  not  only 
mimicking  the  effects  of  thought,  but  actually  creating  the 
thought  which  frames  and  discusses  the  theory.  The  first 
hypothesis  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  of  the  three  ;  considered  merely  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis,  and  altogether  independent  of  that  overwhelming 
weight  of  philosophical  and  ethical  argument  which  may  be 
brought  in  its  favor. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

NOTE  ON  GALATIANS  IIL  16. 

o6  Xlyti,  Kol  ToSt  At  ivV  voXXmv,  AXX*  At  4^*  4y6tt  koI  rtf  nripfuart 

erov,  6t  'Kfnarit. 

BT  BBV.  FKEDBSIC  OAKDIIfBK,  D.D.,  PR0FB880R  IN  BBRKBLRT  DIYINITT 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

The  argument  in  this  passage  has  generally  been  consid¬ 
ered  difficult.  Among  those  commentators  who  have  riot 
regarded  it  as  altogether  rabbinical  and  inconsequential, 
there  has  been  no  little  variety  of  explanation. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  arripfia,  like  the  Hebrew  yni,  or 
the  English  seed,  is  a  collective  noun,  and  that  the  promise 
would  still  have  been  expressed  in  the  singular  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  embrace  all  the  individuals  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  It  is  frequently  so  used  of  the  Israelites,  e.g.  Gen. 
xii.  7  ;  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  5, 13, 18,  etc.  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX  by  avipfut  in  the  singular,  and  in  fact, 
this  is  the  usual  rendering  of  nor  is  this  ever  translated 
by  any  plural  form.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  same 
word  in  Chaldee,  and  of  its  translation  in  the  LXX,  although 
the  Chaldee  word  is  twice  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the 
plural  (Dan.  i.  12, 16),  and  is  then  correspondingly  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Greek  plural. 

Several  instances  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  Josh.  vii.  14 ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
*24)  have  been  cited  in  which  the  Chaldee  word  is  used  in  the 
plural  in  the  Targum  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense ;  but  the 
sense  is  not  the  same  (as  asserted  by  Lightfoot),  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  Hebrew  word  is  rnDTM*=/a»w7y,  variously 
rendered  in  the  Greek.  A  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
Greek  plural  is  frequently  referred  to  in  4  Macc.  xviii.  1 :  & 

^  The  Hebrew  is  also  ased  in  the  singular  in  this  sense  (2  Kings  xi.  1 ; 
xxT.  25;  Jer.  xli.  1 ;  Dan.  i.  3;  ix.  1),  hnt  always  in  construction  with  some 
explanatory  word. 
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T&v  ' A^pafitaunv  aTrepfidroiv  arroyovoi  irdiBe^  'laparjXlrcUy 
Treldeade  v6p.<p  rovr^.  Both  Meyfir  and  Lightfoot  consider 
this  an  instance  of  the  exact  sense  required  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  avreppara  here  has  not  rather  the  sense 
of  the  Chaldee  plural  just  mentioned  of  families.  At  most, 
it  is  but  a  solitary  and  obscure  example. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  (rrrippacriv  of  the 
text  is  justified  neither  by  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  nor  Greek 
usage.  What  then  led  St.  Paul  to  employ  it  here  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  singular,  and  does  he  really  intend  to 
found  an  argument  upon  the  use  in  the  original  promise  of 
the  singular  rather  than  the  plural  ?  If  so,  the  argument  is 
certainly  fallacious,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  plural  was  ex¬ 
cluded  by  linguistic  usage.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  without  proof,  that  he  so  intended. 

St.  Jerome  will  have  it  that  the  apostle,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  become  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  any  means  he 
might  save  some,  here  became  a  fool  in  his  argument  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  “  foolish  Galatians  ” !  ^  St.  Augustine 
understands  Xp^oro?  to  mean  the  body  of  Christian  believers, 
and  the  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  singular  and 
plural  of  (rrreppa  “  quia  et  una  est  fides,  et*non  possunt  simi¬ 
liter  justificari  qui  vivunt  ex  operibus  carnaliter,  cum  his  qui 
vivunt  ex  fide  spiritualiter.”  Irenaeus  (v.  32)  apparently 
took  a  similar  view,  and  is  followed  by  Olshausen  and  Alford. 
Although  none  of  these  notice  the  fact,  yet  there  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  view  in  the  Chaldee  use  of  the  plural  and 
of  the  Greek  example  from  Maccabees.  The  contrast,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  expositors,  is  between  the  spiritual  posterity 
of  Abraham,  the  family  of  Christians,  and  the  other  families 
descended  from  him  after  the  flesh.  Olshausen  urges  and 
Alford  insists  still  more  earnestly  that  Xptoro*?,  without  the 
’Ii7<ro09,  must  include  the  whole  body  of  believers  of  which 
Christ  is  head.  Without  delaying  upon  this  point,  it  is  evi- 

*  Apostolus  qui  omnibus  omnia  factus  est,  nt  omnes  Incrifaceret,  debitor 
Graecis  ac  barbaris,  sapientibns  et  insipientibns,  Galatia  quoqnc,  quos  paulo 
ante  stultos  dixerat,  factus  est  stoltos. 
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ident  that  this  interpretation  still  makes  the  apostle  argue 
from  the  use  of  the  singular  rather  that  the  plural  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  promise,  and  by  whatever  refined  subtilty  this  may  be 
explained,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  honest  and  valid 
argument. 

Meyer  boldly  says  “  that  this  inference  is  purely  rabbinical 
(Surenhusius,  KaraW.  p.  84  f. ;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  p.  736 ; 
Dopke,  Hermeneut.  I.  p.  176  ff.),  and  without  objective  force 
as  a  proof,  is  evident  from  the  fact.”  And  again,  “  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  reference  in  the  singular  koX  (nrepfiari  aov  was 
a  mere  feat  of  the  rabbinical  subtilty,  which  was  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  apostle  from  his  youthful  culture  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  element  of  his  national  training,”  etc.  Ellicott,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  refuge  in  a  mystical  meaning  of  s'nt , 
which  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  discover  by  his  inspiration. 
Thus,  while  taking  extreme  opposite  views,  neither  of  these 
co-nmentators  allow  any  force  to  the  argument  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  acceptation  of  that  word. 

Lightfoot  has  recognized  that  the  argument  of  the  Apostle 
does  not  depend  on  the  distinction  between  (nrepfuuri  and 
tnreppuiri ;  and  that  the  original  promise  had  reference  to 
Christ  as  “  the  true  seed  of  Abraham.”  Yet  even  he  scarcely 
brings  into  sufficient  prominence  the  reason  for  this.  He 
says  the  Apostle  “  is  not  laying  stress  on  the  particular  word 
used,  but  on  the  fact  that  a  singular  noun  of  some  kind,  a 
collective  term,  is  employed,  where  ra  rexva  or  oi  airoyovot, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  substituted.  Avoiding  the 
technical  terms  of  grammar,  he  could  not  express  his  mean¬ 
ing  more  simply  than  by  the  opposition,  ‘  not  to  thy  seeds^ 
but  to  thy  seed.*  A  plural  substantive  would  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  interpretation  given  ;  the  singular  collective 
noun,  if  it  admits  of  plurality  (as  it  is  interpreted  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  Rom.  iv.  18 ;  ix.  7),  at  the  same  time  involves  the 
idea  of  unity.”  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  ‘  the  seed  of  Abraham  *  of  Christ,  together  with 
those  who  are  in  him,  is  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  words. 

This  last  j)oint  needs  to  be  more  fully  developed ;  and  in  its 
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developmeiit  it  is  believed  that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  found.  The  Paradisaical  promise,  given  immediately  upon 
the  fall,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  head,  was  from  the  first  understood  of  some  Deliverer 
that  should  arise  to  break  from  man  the  thraldom  of  the  yoke 
of  evil.  So  it  was  understood  when  Cain  was  named  as  the 
expected  Restorer  (Gen.  iv.  1) ;  so  again  it  was  regarded 
when,  ages  after  this  first  disappointment,  Noah  was  expected 
to  be  the  one  that  “  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed  ”  (Gen.  v.  29).  During  all  the  long  ages  when 
man  was  but  falling  more  deeply  and  hof)elessly  under  the 
power  of  evil  this  promise  must  have  been  the  hope  and  stay 
of  every  devout  and  God-fearing  soul.  It  survived  the  ter¬ 
rible  judgment  of  the  flood.  It  passed  into  the  expectation 
of  the  better  part  of  every  nation.  Trench  has  well  said, 
“  No  thoughtful  student  of  the  past  records  of  mankind  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  through  all  its  history  there  has 
run  the  hope  of  a  redemption  from  the  evil  which  oppresses 
it ;  nor  of  this  only,  but  that  this  hope  has  continually  linked 
itself  on  to  some  single  man.  The  help  that  is  coming  to  the 
world,  it  has  ever  seen  incorporated  in  a*  person.”  ^  This 
expectation  surely  was  not  wanting  in  the  family  of  Shem, 
nor  in  the  race  of  Eber ;  and  when  Abraham  was  called  out 
of  the  world  to  be  the  father  of  a  chosen  nation,  and  it  was 
promised  him  that  “  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,”  he  must  have  understood  by  it  that  the  long 
expected  Red^mer  of  mankind,  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  was 
to  be  born  of  his  posterity.  So  the  promise  was  certainly 
understood  in  after  ages,  as  with  ever  increasing  fulness  of 
explanation  it  was  localized  successively  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  in  the  family  of  David.  The  prophets  of  later  times  are 
continually  bringing  out  fresh  features  of  the  character  of 
the  redemption,  but  never  waver  in  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  Person  whose  birth-place  at  Bethlehem  is 
distinctly  announced  by  Micah. 

1  Hulsean  Lectures,  1846 ;  Lecture  ii.  p.  177. 
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Now  the  promise  having  thus  been  understood  before  it 
was  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  having  of  necessi^ 
been  so  received  by  him,  having  been  so  explained  by  the 
Divine  oracles  again  and  again  in  the  long  ages  that  followed, 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  justified  in  saying  that  the  promise  of 
blessing  was  through  One,  and  that  One  was  Christ.  We 
take  this  to  be  his  argument :  The  promise  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham  was  a  promise  of  blessing  to  mankind  through  the  Re¬ 
deemer  foretold  in  Paradise ;  a  promise  spread  abroad  in  the 
expectation  of  the  nations,  and  especially  defined  in  Israel  as 
the  prophecy  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  King 
upon  the  throne  of  David.  He  was  an  individual  and  not  a 
multitude.  To  express  this  in  English  we  should  say,  “  it 
was  not  to  seeds,  as  of  many  ;  but  as  of  One,  and  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ,”  without  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  ety¬ 
mological  value  of  the  singular  and  plural  of  that  word. 
Similarly  St.  Paul  uses  <nrepiui<Tiv  and  tnrepfuvn,  not  arguing 
from  the  force  of  the  singular  term  in  the  promise,  but  from 
the  whole  idea  and  understanding. of  that  promise,  which  he 
simply  explains  by  the  singular  and  plural  in  Greek  as  we 
now  do  the  same  in  English.  His  argument  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  promise;  he  uses  the  singular  and  plural 
merely  as  a  convenience  to  explain  his  meaning. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  UNCHANGEABLENESS  OF  GOD.» 

DK.  DOBNEK’B  B88AT,  TRAN8I.ATED  BT  DK.  D.  W.  8IMON. 

God  is  an  unchangeable  and  a  living  God.  This  is  the 
•  corner-stone  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  —  the  corner-stone, 
indeed,  of  all  true  religion.  Neither  an  unchangeable  God 
without  vitality,  nor  a  living  God  without  unchangeableness, 
can  awaken  that  trust  which  is  the  first  and  simplest  normal 
expression  of  man’s  religious  nature.  Not  a  few,  indeed, 
are  disposed  to  maintain  that  God  cannot  be  at  once  un¬ 
changeable  and  living.  He  may  have  unchangeableness  to 
the  exclusion  of  vitality,  or  vitality  to  the  exclusion  of  un¬ 
changeableness,  but  not  both  together. 

Those  who  accept  the, revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible 
believe  in  God  as  at  once  unchangeable  and  living ;  and  the 
religious  history  of  the  world  proves  the  need,  if  not  the 
truth,  of  such  a  conjunction.  But  theologians,  as  well  as 
philosophers  and  scientists,  agree  in  the  position  that  though 
the  two  may  be  believed,  they  cannot  logically  be  thought 
together.  Is  this  so  ?  If  the  conception  hitherto  formed  of 
the  divine  unchangeableness  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  be 
so.  But  is  this  conception  correct  ?  We  think  not ;  and 
we  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  show  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  to  endeavor  to  substitute  for  it  one  that  shall  combine 
the  truth,  whilst  avoiding  the  diflBculties,  in  the  hitherto 

^  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  in  an  English  dress, 
the  substance  of  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Domer,  of  Berlin,  in  the  Jahrbvcker 
Jwr  deutsche  Theologie  in  1856,  ’57,  '58.  With  the  full  consent  of  the  Author, 
who  occasionally  gave  his  advice,  the  reproducer  has  abbreviated,  omitted,  and 
transposed  wherever  it  seemed  advisable.  Intentionally  he  has  never  changed 
Dr.  Domer’s  meaning.  In  one  case  be  has  made  an  addition,  in  the  historical 
portion,  viz.  the  section  on  Chamock.  Our  readers  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
Dr.  Dorner’s  discussion  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  —  much  less,  therefore, 
this  English  reproduction,  which  is  a  mere  abstract  of  the  original. 
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received  doctrine  of  the  unchangeableness  and  vitality  of 
God.  We  shall  divide  our  discussion  into  three  parts  —  A 
historical,  a  critical,  and  a  constructive  one. 

I.  The  History  op  the  Doctrine. 

Before  proceeding  to  review  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  God  in  the  Christian  church,  it  will 
l>e  instructive  to  inquire  for  a  moment  how  far  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  heathenism,  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  teachings 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject. 

§  1.  Heathen  View  of  the  Unchangeableness  of  God.  —  If 
unchangeableness  and  vitality  are,  as  we  have  affirmed,  the 
two  main  pillars  of  all  religion,  then  wherever  there  has 
been  a  religion,  however  false,  we  must  exjject  to  find  them 
recognized  in  some  form  or  other.  Nor  will  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  heathen  religions  disappoint  this  expectation.  By 
way  of  example,  let  us  take  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
There  we  find  both  unchangeableness  and  vitality,  but  in 
such  a  form  that  the  one  neutralizes  rather  than  comple¬ 
ments  the  other.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  Moipa 
or  Fatum ;  but  it  is  both  disjoined  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  vitality.  The  gods  are  essentially  living  gods;  but 
they  are  as  far  from  being  unchangeable  as  their  worshippers. 
There  is  no  trace  of  an  unchangeableness  which  is  living,  or 
of  a  vitality  which  is  unchangeable.  It  is  true,  the  Moipa 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  capable  of  volition ;  but  on 
closer  examination  we  find  that  it  can  will  nothing  that  must 
not  inevitably  come  to  pass.  If  we  ask  why  is  this  or  tliat 
decreed  by  Fate,  we  receive  for  answer,  “It  is  decreed.” 
Cliaracteristically  enough,  therefore,  the  Molpai  are  described 
as  the  “  Daughters  of  Night.”  Fate,  in  a  word,  though 
sometimes  personified,  was  merely  another  expression  for 
fixed,  inexorable  law.  Accordingly,  we  never  find  that  the 
Molpai  were  the  objects  of  prayer  or  sacrifice ;  for  immuta¬ 
bility  by  itself  is  the  death  of  worship.  The  gods,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  living  gods,  and  as  such  approachable ;  but 
lacking  immutability,  they  were  unfitted  to  attract  that  absolute 
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trust  which  is  both  the  beginning' and  end  of  religion.  It  is 
true,  they  were  conceived  to  be  immortal  and  far  superior  to 
men  in  knowledge  and  power,  if  not  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  ;  but  they  were  also  changeful — subject  to  passion,  whim, 
partiality,  and  egoism.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  root  of  heathenism 
is  fatalism,  and  in  endoving  its  gods  with  life  it  ungods  them. 

We  may  well  ask,  therefore,  In  what  sense  do  heathen 
religions  deserve  the  name  ?  If  absolute  trust  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  of  religion,  how  could  religion  be  possible  to 
a  Greek,  or,  indeed,  to  any  heathen?  Relatively  to  fate, 
such  an  emotion  were  absurd ;  relatively  to  changing  gods, 
impossible.  We  may  reply  that  as  Christians  are  less  reli¬ 
gious,  so  heathens  may  have  been  more  religious,  than  their 
creed.  Will  not  charity  permit  us  to  suppose  that  to  simple- 
minded  heathens,  in  moments  of  forgetful  rapture,  one  or 
another  of  their  partial  deities  may  have  seemed  to  possess 
the  absoluteness  of  the  one  true  God,  and  that  thus  a  self- 
surrender,  devotion,  and  trust  have  been  enkindled,  very 
illogical,  indeed,  but  still  genuine  ?  Such  feelings,  indeed, 
could  not  but  bedransitory.  The  disjunction  of  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  vitality  and  unchangeableness  was,  and  always  will  be, 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  fL  piety  permanent  and  deep  enough 
to  mould  the  life.  Fate,  instead  of  awakening  confidence, 
inspired  despair,  defiance,  or  self-pity,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  believer;  vitality  that  was  changeable  and  unjust 
produced  selfishness.  The  heathen  were  either  religious 
against,  or  irreligious  through,  their  belief. 

§  2.  Jewish  View  of  the  Divine  Unchangeableness. — How 
different  an  atmosphere  do  we  breathe  the  moment  we  set 
foot  in  Judea.  From  Genesis  to  Malachi  the  Old  Testament 
represents  God  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  living  and  yet 
absolute  and  immutable  Person.  Everywhere  this  is  pre¬ 
supposed  ;  frequently  it  is  distinctly  expressed.  How  sig¬ 
nificantly  do  the  two  poles  meet  in  the  words,  “  I  am  that  I 
am,”  or,  as  some  render  the  Hebrew,  “  I  am  that  I  shall  be ; 
I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ”  (Ex.  iii.  14).  This,  the  primal 
self-revelation  of  God,  conjoins  absoluteness  and  personality. 
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vitality  and  unchangeableness,  in  a  manner  that  shows  that 
each  requires,  rather  than  excludes  the  other.  So  also  in 
Ps.  cii.  27,  “  Thou  remainest  as  thou  art,  and  thy  years  have 
no  end  ”  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  12,  “  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  ”  ;  Ps. 
xc.  2,  “  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God  ”  ;  Mai. 
iii.  6,  “  Far  from  me  are  variableness  and  change  ”  ;  compare 
James  i.  17,  “  Without  variableness  or  the  shadow  of  a  turn¬ 
ing.”  Thus  the  God  of  whom  thought,  feeling,  activity,  —  in 
short,  vitality,  personality,  —  are  so  frequently  and  distinctly 
predicated  that  many  charge  the  Bible  with  anthropomorph¬ 
ism,  is  also  declared  to  be  absolute,  self-existent,  self-sufficient, 
immutable. 

Besides  passages  like  the  above,  which  seem  to  relate  pre¬ 
dominantly  to  the  being  of  God,  there  are  others  which  affirm 
his  unchangeableness  in  a  moral  respect.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
at  the  latter  carefully,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  rooted  in,  that 
it  is  an  application  of  the  former.  Holiness,  justice,  truth, 
faithfulness  are  simply  unchangeableness  taken  in  an  ethical 
sense.  That  God  is  just,  true,  and  faithful  towards  men,  as 
we  are  so  frequently  informed  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
grounded  in  his  being  just,  true,  aud  faithful  to  himself ;  in 
other  words,  in  his  remaining  identical  with  himself,  i.e. 
unchangeable.  Nor,  unless  God  were  self-sufficient  and 
unchangeable  could  he  be  pure,  unmixed  goodness  —  could 
he  be  love.  So  closely  connected  with  each  other  are  that 
early,  sublime,  and  profound  utterance,  “  I  am  that  I  am,” 
and  that  most  human,  most  tender,  and  (if  one  may  so  say) 
most  anthropomorphic  utterance,  “  God  is  love.” 

According  to  the  Bible,  therefore,  —  New  as  well  as  Old 
Testament,  —  God  is  immutable  in  being,  and  true,  holy, 
just  in  character.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  religion ; 
on  this  corner-stone  was  built  the  church  of  Christ. 

§  3.  View  of  the  Early  Church.  —  The  first  teachers  of 
the  church,  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  unchangeableness  of  God  as  a  doctrine. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  call  it  in  question ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  unconsciously  took  it  for  granted ;  but  so  new  and  mar- 
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trust  which  is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  religion.  It  is 
true,  tliey  were  conceived  to  be  immortal  and  far  superior  to 
men  in  knowledge  and  power,  if  not  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  ;  but  they  were  also  changeful — subject  to  passion,  whim, 
partiality,  and  egoism.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  root  of  heathenism 
is  fatalism,  and  in  endowing  its  gods  with  life  it  ungods  them. 

We  may  well  ask,  therefore.  In  what  sense  do  heathen 
religions  deserve  the  name  ?  If  absolute  trust  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  of  religion,  how  could  religion  be  possible  to 
a  Greek,  or,  indeed,  to  any  heathen?  Relatively  to  fate, 
such  an  emotion  were  absurd ;  relatively  to  changing  gods, 
impossible.  We  may  reply  that  as  Christians  are  less  reli¬ 
gious,  so  heathens  may  have  been  more  religious,  than  their 
creed.  Will  not  charity  permit  us  to  suppose  that  to  simple- 
minded  heathens,  in  moments  of  forgetful  rapture,  one  or 
another  of  their  partial  deities  may  have  seemed  to  possess 
the  absoluteness  of  the  one  true  God,  and  that  thus  a  self- 
surrender,  devotion,  and  trust  l  ave  been  enkindled,  very 
illogical,  indeed,  but  still  genuine  ?  Such  feelings,  indeed, 
could  not  but  bedransitory.  The  disjunction  of  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  vitality  and  unchangeableness  was,  and  always  will  be, 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  fi  piety  permanent  and  deep  enough 
to  uiould  the  life.  Fate,  instead  of  awakening  confidence, 
inspired  despair,  defiance,  or  self-pity,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  believer;  vitality  that  was  changeable  and  unjust 
produced  selfishness.  The  heathen  were  either  religious 
against,  or  irreligious  through,  their  belief. 

§  2.  Jewish  View  of  the  Divine  Unchangeahleness. — How 
different  an  atmosphere  do  we  breathe  the  moment  we  set 
foot  in  Judea.  From  Genesis  to  Malachi  the  Old  Testament 
represents  God  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  living  and  yet 
absolute  and  immutable  Person.  Everywhere  this  is  pre¬ 
supposed;  frequently  it  is  distinctly  expressed.  How  sig¬ 
nificantly  do  the  two  poles  meet  in  the  words,  “  I  am  that  I 
am,’’  or,  as  some  render  the  Hebrew,  I  am  that  I  shall  be ; 
I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ”  (Ex.  iii.  14).  This,  the  primal 
self-revelation  of  God,  conjoins  absoluteness  and  personality. 
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vitality  and  unchangeableness,  in  a  manner  that  shows  that 
each  requires,  rather  than  excludes  the  other.  So  also  in 
Ps.  cii.  27,  “  Thou  remainest  as  thou  art,  and  thy  years  have 
no  end  ”  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  12,  “  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  ”  ;  Ps. 
xc.  2,  “  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God  ”  ;  Mai. 
iii.  6,  “  Far  from  me  are  variableness  and  change  ”  ;  compare 
James  i.  17,  “  Without  variableness  or  the  shadow  of  a  turn¬ 
ing.”  Thus  the  God  of  whom  thought,  feeling,  activity,  —  in 
short,  vitality,  personality,  —  are  so  frequently  and  distinctly 
predicated  that  many  charge  the  Bible  with  anthropomorph¬ 
ism,  is  also  declared  to  be  absolute,  self-existent,  self-sufficient, 
immutable. 

Besides  passages  like  the  above,  which  seem  to  relate  pre¬ 
dominantly  to  the  being  of  God,  there  are  others  which  affirm 
his  unchangeableness  in  a  moral  respect.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
at  the  latter  carefully,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  rooted  in,  that 
it  is  an  application  of  the  former.  Holiness,  justice,  truth, 
faithfulness  are  simply  unchangeableness  taken  in  an  ethical 
sense.  That  God  is  just,  true,  and  faithful  towards  men,  as 
we  are  so  frequently  informed  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
grounded  in  his  being  just,  true,  and  faithful  to  himself ;  in 
other  words,  in  his  remaining  identical  with  himself,  i.e. 
unchangeable.  Nor,  unless  God  were  self-eufficient  and 
unchangeable  could  he  be  pure,  unmixed  goodness  —  could 
he  be  love.  So  closely  connected  with  each  other  are  that 
early,  sublime,  and  profound  utterance,  “  I  am  that  I  am,” 
and  that  most  human,  most  tender,  and  (if  one  may  so  say) 
mdSt  anthropomorphic  utterance,  “  God  is  love.” 

According  to  the  Bible,  therefore,  —  New  as  well  as  Old 
Testament, —  God  is  immutable  in  being,  and  true,  holy, 
just  in  character.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  religion ; 
on  this  corner-stone  was  built  the  church  of  Christ. 

§  3.  View  of  the  Early  Church.  —  The  first  teachers  of 
the  church,  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  unchangeableness  of  God  as  a  doctrine. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  call  it  in  question ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  unconsciously  took  it  for  granted ;  but  so  new  and  mar- 
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vellous  did  Christianity  appear  to  them,  and  so  profound  was 
the  impression  it  had  made,  that  they  unsuspectingly  fell 
into  modes  of  representation  by  which  the  divine  immuta¬ 
bility  was  logically  endangered.  At  two  points,  in  particular, 
was  this  the  case  —  the  creation  and  the  incarnation,  where 
obviously  such  a  mistake  is  difficult  to  be  avoided  even  now ; 
how  much  more  then !  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  found 
that  Gnostus,  Manichaeus,  and  teachers  of  error  within  the 
church  itself  were  basing  systems  on,  and  thus  bringing  to 
light,  the  dangerous  consequences  —  consequences  whose 
fruit  would  be  the  heathenism  which  had  just  been  renounced 
— involved  in  those  representations,  than  endeavors  began  to 
be  made  to  rectify  the  mistake.  The  lofty  and  authoritative 
utterances*  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  in  particular,  called 
to  mind.  Indeed,  so  deep  an  anxiety  was  awakened  to  ward 
off  everything  that  savored  of  the  changeableness  character¬ 
istic  of  heathen  deities,  that  representations  began  to  be 
adopted  logically  endangering  all  that  was  distinctively  new 
in  Christianity.  Out  of  Scylla  the  church  fell  into  Charybdis. 
With  a  tenacity  almost  amounting  to  infatuation  the  church 
has  clung,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  to  the  latter  error 
—  an  error  out  of  which  have  grown  some  of  its  fiercest  con¬ 
flicts,  and  which  would  long  ago  have  imperilled  its  very 
existence,  but  for  a  happy  inconsistency  to  which  I  shall 
have  another  opportunity  of  more  particularly  referring. 

No  two  writers  did  more  to  purge  the  mind  of  the  church 
from  representations  of  God  that  savored  of  heathenism  than 
Augustine  and  Dionysius  Areopagita ;  and  till  within  a  rec^ent 
period  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes 
bore  the  impress  they  gave  it. 

§  4.  Atigustine* s  View  of  Immutability.  —  Augustine  opens 
his  treatise,  “  De  Natura  Boni  contra  Manichaeos,”  with  the 
following  words  :  “  Summum  bonum,  quo  superius  non  est, 
Deus,  ac  per  hoc  incommutabile  l)onum  est,  ideo  vere  aeter- 
.num  et  vere  immortale.*’  Such  is  God  alone.  Everything 
else  is  “  ab  eo,”  not  “  de  eo,”  and  is  therefore  “  mutabile.” 
He  is  “  spiritus  immutabilis.”  ^  “  Sola  ilia  natura  [the  triune 
*  Tom.  X.  ed.  Venet.  p.  601 ;  Tom.  vii.  872 ;  Scrm.  182  on  I  John  iv. 
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God]  immutabilis,  incommutabilis,  nec  defectui,  nec  profectui 
obnoxia ;  nec  cadet  ut  minus  sit,  nec  transcendit  ut  plus  sit, 
perfecta  sempiterna,  omnimodo  immutabilis  sola  ilia  natura.” 
The  same  idea  he  expresses  also  as  follows,^  God  is  the 
“  solum  bonuin  simplex,”  and  therefore  “  incommutabile.” 
For  that  is  simple  which  is  what  it  has.  Where  the  having 
has  become  beings  there  is  it  imperishable ;  where  not, 
perishable.  But  in  God  “  non  aliud  qualitas,  aliud  substantia 
ejus.”  From  this  he  deduces  the  conclusions :  that  God 
cannot  bo  part  of  another  nature  ^ ;  that  he  is  his  attributes, 
—  for  example,  he  is  omnipotence,  and  not  merely  omnipo¬ 
tent,  — ■  and  that  no  one  of  his  attributes  is  other  than  the 
rest.^.  In  God  there  is  no  “accidens  ”  ;  all  is  “  substantia” ; 
For  this  reason  he  alone  is  “  immutabilis  essentia,”  and  to 
him  pertains  “  esse  ”  in  an  absolute  sense.  All  change  is  a 
species  of  death.*  God  has  “  esse  ”  in  an  absolute  sense, 
l)ecause  nothing  in  him  is  accidental ;  in  other  words,  because 
he  neither  does  nor  can  undergo  change.  This  is  the  secret 
of  his  elevation  above  time  and  space.  “  In  dei  natura  non 
est  aliquid  quasi  nondum  sit,  aut  fuit  quasi  jam  non  sit ;  sed 
est  tantum  id  quod  est  et  est  ipsa  aeternitas.^^  ^  God  is 
everywhere  entire,  “  non  mole  distenditur  nec  partitione 
minuitur.”  His  “  natura  est  nunquam  divisa.”  ®  He  does 
not,  indeed,  dwell  in  all  saints  alike ;  and  yet  he  is  “  ubique 
totus,”  to  wit,  “  in  se  ipso.”  Any  difference  in  his  indwelling 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  creature ;  “  quia  alii  plus  eum 
capiunt,  alii  minus.”  Consequently  “  non  parti  rerum  partem 
sui  praesentem  praebet,  et  alteri  parti  alteram  partem  ”  ;  but 
“  universitate  creaturae  ”  as  “  cuilibet  parti  ejus  totus  pariter 
adest.”"  The  divine  will  too  undergoes  no  change.  Any 
apparent  change  takes  place  solely  in  the  things  which  God 

^  De  civitate  Dei  Lib.  xi.  10.  ®  Ibid.,  x.  840. 

^  De  Trinitate,  vi.  7.  *  Ibid.,  v.  2. 

*  Tom.  xiii.  333 ;  v.  66.  With  Augustine’s  iriew  of  eternity  coineides  the  * 
often  quoted  definition  of  Boethius :  “  Intenninabilis  vitae  tota  simul  et  prefectft' 
possessio.” 

•  Tom.  ii.  442,  526,  647 ;  iv.  694,  710;  vii.  1119, 1122 ;  vii.  307, 314  ;  ix.  315. 

^  De  praesentia  Dei,  Ep.  187  ;  Tom.  ii.  890. 
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moves ;  and  he  changes  them  according  to  his  “  consilium 
incommutabile.”  '  And  that  God  “  scit  incommutabiliter  et 
vult  incommutabiliter  ”  follows  from  the  identity  posited  by 
Augustine  between  the  divine  volition  and  wisdom  and  the 
divine  being.  “  Essentia  tua  scit  et  vult  incommutabiliter  ; 
et  scientia  est  et  vult  incommutabiliter ;  et  voluntas  tua  est 
et  scit  incommutabiliter.”  “  Apud  te  rerum  omnium  insta- 
bilium  stant  causae  et  rerum  omnium  mutabilium  immu- 
tabiles  manent  origines  et  omnium  irrationabilium  et  tem- 
poralium  sempiternae  vivunt  rationes.”  How,  on  this 
supposition,  it  is  possible  for  anything  to  pass  away,  he  does 
not  explain.  Elsewhere,  however,^  he  confesses  the  difficulty 
of  separating  time  from  the  divine  creation  of  the  temporal. 
By  way  of  answer  to  the  question,  How  far  has  God  already 
created  things  that  are  yet  to  come  ?  he  refers  at  one  time 
to  predestination ;  whilst  at  another  time  he  asserts  that 
God  once  for  all  “  realiter  ”  created  everything,  inasmuch  as 
he  implanted  in  the  things  that  existed  the  germs  of  the 
things  that  were  to  come. 

§  5.  Dionysius  Areopagita}  —  In  the  writings  of  the  so- 
called  Dionysius  Areopagita  the  divine  attributes  are,  without 
exception,  resolved  into  the  absolute  identity  and  simplicity 
of  the  virepova-iovf  even  more  strictly  than  by  Augustine.  So 
completely,  indeed,  is  this  done  that  to  form  a  distinct  and 
clear  conception  of  God  is  pronounced  impossible,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  kind  of  holy  gloom.  The  negative  (/eara- 
<f>paTi/c7j')  theology,  from  a  fear  of  trenching  on  the  divine 
infinitude,  and  through  confounding  the  infinite  with  the 
indeterminate,  goes  even  so  far  as  to  deny  to  God  (distinct) 
•existence  ;  and  Scotus  Erigena  says  :  “  Deus  nescit  se  quid 
est,  quia  non  est  quid.”  The  same  mistaken  view  of  infini- 

1  Tom.  X.  722  ;  vi.  526,  892. 

^  Confess.  Lcb.  xiii.  c.  16 ;  and  Leb.  i.  c.  6. 

•  De  Gen.  ad  let.,  i.  c.  9. 

*  Opera  Dionysii  Areopa^.  cam  scholiis  S.  Maximi  et  paraphrasi  Pachymerae, 
published  by  Balth.  Corderias  in  1634.  Dallaeos  in  his  “  De  scriptis  quae  sub 
Dionys.  Areop.  et  Ignatii  nomninibas  circumferuntar,"  Genev.  1666,  proves 
satisfactorily  the  spuriousness  of  these  writings.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  their  influence. 
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tude  had  previously  led  Origen  to  deny  the  omnipotence  of 
God  out  of  regard  to  his  self-consciousness.  Such  a  theology 
obviously  secures  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  his  elevation 
above  everything  finite  ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  healthy  piety ; 
though,  singularly  enough,  the  writings  of  the  Areopagite 
were  the  favorite  study  of  the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  God  be  thus  absolutely  transcendent,  and  without  a  true 
revelation  of  himself  to  the  world,  the  creature  that  yearns 
for  union  with  him  has  no  alternative  but  to  aim  at  absorp¬ 
tion,  at  ecstatical  self-transcendence,  at  the  loss  of  distinct 
individuality, — in  short,  at  transubstantiation  into  Deity ;  and 
this  was  actually  the  goal  of  the  above-mentioned  mystics. 

We  see,  accordingly,  that  a  false  view  of  the  exaltedncss 
and  immutability  of  God  leads  to  his  identification  with 
mutable  man  ;  that  an  exaggerated  fear  of  applying  to  God 
predicates  derived  from  creatures  betrays  into  the  error  of 
making  him  egoistic  and  exclusive,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
creature ;  and  that,  consequently,  heathenism  expelled  at 
the  one  side  entered  with  additional  vigor  at  the  other. 
Another  positive  result  of  this  view  of  unchangeableness  we 
shall  notice  further  on. 

§  6.  Anselm.  —  Augustine’s  main  positions  are  repeated 
by  Anselm ;  above  all,  the  position  that  because  God  is  not 
compounded  his  attributes  are  not  several^  but  all  absolutely 
one  —  each  being  every  other  and  all  the  rest  taken  together. 
Whereof  the  reason  is,  that  God  t5,  not  merely  has,  his  attri¬ 
butes.^  Strictly  speaking,  says  Anselm,  we  can  predicate  of 
God  solely  essence,  not  quality  —  solely  the  “  quid,”  not  the 
“  quale  ”  or  “  quantum.”  If  “  accidentia  ”  could  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  him,  he  would  be  capable  of  change.^  Hence,  also, 
God  is  eternal  and  omnipresent ;  which  signifies,  on  the  one 
liand,  that  he  is  in  no  single  part  of  time  or  space  so  far  as 
it  implies  limitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  with  them 
as  their  creative  principle,  though  without  undergoing  change 
himself.  This  immanence  in  time,  however,  does  not  war- 

^  Anselm.  Monolog,  c.  1 7  ff.  Compare  Hasse’s  “  Anselm  von  Canterbury,” 
Vol.  ii.  p.  132  ff. 

^  Monolog,  c.  25,  —  God  is  substantia  nnnquam  a  se  diversa  ullo  modo  vel 
accidcntaliter.” 
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rant  us  in  predicating  duration  of  him ;  for,  as  duration 
involves  present,  past,  and  future,  God  would  then  no  longer 
be  the  Absolute.  That  which  was,  is,  for  that  very  reason, 
no  longer ;  it  has  not  remained  the  same,  but  has  become  an 
“  aliud  et  aliud.”  Of  God,  therefore,  we  can  only  predicate 
“  est,”  not  “fuit”  or  “  erit.’’  Time  and  space  are  in  no 
sense  predicable  of  God  himself.  God  is,  for  example,  truth. 
Now  what  has  truth  to  do  with  time  and  space  ?  We  cannot 
speak  of  a  time  and  place  of  truth.  We  say,  indeed,  of  God, 
“  He  is  here  ”  ;  but  it  is  only  true  so  far  as  he  is  also  every¬ 
where  else ;  and  if  we  say,  “  He  has  been,*’  or  “  He  will  be,” 
it  cannot  denote  either  that  he  is  no  longer,  or  that  he  is  not 
yet.  Speaking  precisely,  he  is  not  in,  but  with,  time  and 
space,  in  a  “  non  labile  praesens.”  In  eternity  there  is  no 
“  erit,”  and  no  “  fuit,”  but  merely  “  est.”  This  “  est,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  temporal  present, — for  what 
we  now  call  present  is  a  mere  moment  of  time,  —  but  as 
embracing  all  time  in  one  vast  simultaneity.  In  eternity 
(to  wit,  in  the  divine  knowledge)  all  things  are  eternal,  even 
those  which  on  earth  are  liable  to  change ;  but  they  are 
eternally  known  as  that  which  they  really  are,  namely,  as 
subject  to  time  and  change. 

According  to  Anselm,  further,  we  cannot  distinguish  in 
God  between  knowledge  and  volition,  volition  and  operation, 
both  being  one ;  a  position  from  which  the  dangerous  con¬ 
clusion  might  obviously  be  drawn,  that  evil  is  the  work  of 
God.  He  evades  this  conclusion,  however,  by  viewing  evil  as 
a  mere  negation,  that  is,  as  nothing.  But  how,  on  this  theory, 
human  freedom  which  expresses  itself  in  willing  nothing, 
can  itself  be  something,  Anselm  does  not  explain.^ 

§  7.  Thomas  Aquinas.  —  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
Aquinas’s  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  is,  also,  that  absolute 
simplicity  which  renders  a  manifoldness  of  attributes  objec¬ 
tively  distinct  an  impossibility,  and  which  excludes  not  merely 
possibility  and  matter,  but  also  everything  of  the  nature  of 

^  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Aognstine  took  the  same  view  of  evil  —  the  priva¬ 
tive  or  negative.  This  accounts  for  Aquinas  treating  it  on  several  occasions  as 
well-nigh  an  article  of  faith.  —  See  De  Casa  Diaboli,  c.  8  :  cf.  c.  15. 
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potentiality  and  change.^  He  arrives,  accordingly,  at  the 
natural  conclusion  that  God  wills  himself  and  everything  else 
by  one  and  the  same  OLct;^  that  the  divine  understanding  and 
the  divine  will  are  not  potencies,  but  “  actiones  ”  ;  nay,  more, 
that  God  himself  is  pure  “  actus,”  because  there  is  nothing 
potential  in  him.  Not  even  to  the  distinction  between  under¬ 
standing  and  will  can  he  allow  reality,  although  it  is  the 
bar  is  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
would  follow  from  all  this  that  for  God  nothing  is  contingent, 
nothing  transitory,  notliing  a  goal ;  that  he  acts  and  works 
eternally  in  the  like  absolute  manner ;  and  that  we  cannot 
allow  even  what  Thomas  is  willing  to  allow,  to  wit,  that 
in  God  there  is  the  “  potentia  ”  to  act,  although  we  cannot 
Sf)eak  of  a  “  potentia  ”  to  be.  For,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  before,  if  God  actually  is  from  eternity  all 
that  he  can  be,  he  must  also  have  been  actually  working  from 
eternity  all  that  he  can  work. 

These  positions  and  the  similar  ones  of  Augustine  and 
Anselm  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  exaggerated  view 
of  the  simplicity  and  unchangeableness  of  God. 

§  8.  Modifications  of  the  afore-mentioned  View  of  Immu¬ 
tability  attempted  by  various  Divines.  — The  line  of  thought 
already  expounded  predominated  during  the  Middle  Ages : 
but  yet  elements  of  a  different  character  are  also  discoverable. 
Even  Thomas  Aquinas  betrays  a  feeling  that  he  had  gone  too 
fai*.  For  example,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  God  as  the  prin- 
ci)>le  of  the  universe,  although  the  universe  is  not  eternal ; 
as  the  principle,  too,  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  universe  ; 
and  hllows  that,  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  parts  have  arisen 
in  time,  that  quality  of  God  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  their 
principle  must  be  predicated  of  him  not  “  ab  aeterno  sed  ex 

^  Compare  Ritter’s  “  Gieschichte  der  cbristl.  Philosophie,”  iv.  273  if.  Besides 
the  “  Summa  thcologiae,”  reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  “  Summa  contra 
Gentiles.” 

3  Ritter,  ir.  278.  At  the  same  time  he  tries  to  keep  bold  on  the  distinction 
between  the  habitndo  dei  ad  se,”  which  is  **  necessaria  et  natnralis  ” ;  and  the 
*'  habetudo  dei  ad  alia,”  which  is  ”  voluntaria,”  although  the  divine  “  vdontas” 
is  determined  bv  the  ”  cognitio  intellectns.” 
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tempore.’’  He  also  says  that  God  knows  some  things  wliich 
relatively  to  his  power  are  mere  possibilities. 

Bernhard^  also,  with  the  same  feeling,  explained  the  old 
principle  that  God  is  the  being  of  all  being  and  the  life  of 
everything  that  lives,  as  meaning  that  God  is  their  “  Esse 
causale,”  not  their  “  Esse  materiale.”  If  God  be  the  sub¬ 
stance,  the  reality  of  the  world,  the  world  can  of  course  have 
no  being,  no  substance,  no  reality  of  its  own ;  but  in  saying 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  we  so  distinguish  between 
the  cause  and  its  effect  that  the  two  have  not  one  and  the 
same  being. 

Duns  Scotus,  however,  was  the  first  to  attribute  such  an 
independence  to  the  world  as  to  find  himself  compelled  to 
undertake  the  modification  of  his  doctrine  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  It  is  true,  he  too  says,  God  is  “  simpliciter 
simplex  ” ;  but  still  he  makes  the  divine  dignity  to  consist 
not  in  his  alone  having  true  being,  whilst  other  creatures  can 
only  be  said  to  be  so  far  as  they  participate  in  him,  but  in 
his  being  free  and  capable  of  choice,  so  that  he  is  self-deter¬ 
minant,  and  is  not  determined  either  by  his  knowledge  or  by 
his  nature.  God  is,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  of  willing 
himself ;  but  he  possesses  also  freedom  of  volition,  so  far  as 
he  is  able  to  will  other  things.  The  ultimate  object,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  volition  which  we  just  described  as  necessary  to 
God  is,  in  reality,  his  absolute  freedom.  This  absolute 
freedom  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  divine  essence. 
In  his  freedom  God  is  able  to  will  what  is  other  than  himself. 
He  can  will  the  world  to  be  so  or  otherwise ;  but  as  he  wills  it 
it  is  good.  He  is  able  also  to  reabsorb  the  present  world- into 
himself,  and  substitute  another  in  its  place ;  but  one  thing 
he  cannot  do  —  make  the  world  equal  to  himself,  communi¬ 
cate  to  it  absolute  freedom.  For  by  its  very  idea  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  and  bound  to  him,  and  yet,  once  willed,  has 
l)eing,  —  and,  indeed,  being  of  its  own,  —  as  truly  as  God 
himself ;  otherwise,  God  could  not  be  said  to  be  its  absolutely 
fi'ee  cause.  But  as  the  being  of  the  world  is  contingent,  a 
reflection  of  contingency  is  cast  into  God.  He  is  the  contin- 
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gent  cause  of  the  world  ;  that  is,  in  creating  the  world  at  all, 
and  in  creating  it  as  it  is,  God  was  moved  solely  by  his  own 
sovereign  good  pleasure.  God  himself  does  not  thus  undergo 
any  change  ;  for  whatever  he  may  will  he  still  remains  abso¬ 
lute  freedom.  But  inasmuch  as  he  wills  all  things  eternally 
—  eternally,  however,  as  when  and  where  they  make  their 
appearance  —  there  must  be  something  answering  to  the 
gradual  growth  and  variety  of  the  world  in  the  divine  will. 
At  the  same  time,  seeing  that  the  being  of  God  as  it  is  in 
itself  may  be  distinguished  from  his  being  as  the  ground  of 
the  existence  of  the  world,  his  will,  from  another  point  of 
view,  may  be  said  to  be  unchangeable.  Duns  Scotus  con¬ 
cedes  also  other  real  distinctions  in  God,  as,  for  example, 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  a  variety  of  attributes. 

We  see  thus  that  Duns  Scotus  modifies  the  previously  cur¬ 
rent  doctrine  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God  by  recognizing 
distinctions  in  the  divine  nature.  But  is  the  method  pursued 
by  him  the  right  one?  Let  us  examine.  Though  God  is 
the  absolute  cause  of  the  world,  he  has  not  communicated 
himself  to  it.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  him  and  his 
handiwork.  We  can  therefore  draw  no  conclusion  from  the 
nature  of  the  world  to  that  of  God.  God  willed  the  world 
to  be  such  as  it  is  because  it  was  his  good  pleasure,  not 
because  of  any  deeper  necessity  of  his  nature.  If  it  is  good, 
it  is  good  because  he  made  it  so ;  he  did  not  make  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  good.  The  good  for  us  is  what  God  wills  to  be 
good.  Even  the  moral  law  might  have  been  different ;  for 
it  has  no  inner  connection  with  the  divine  essence.  From 
all  which  it  follows,  first,  that  man  can  never  rise  to  a  free 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  good,  but  must  always 
remain  a  bondman ;  and  secondly,  that  God  cannot  commu¬ 
nicate  himself  in  any  form  to  the  world,  that  is,  an  incarna¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  That  these  consequences  were  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  also  practically  drawn,  might  be  shown  from 
the  history  of  the  church.  Indeed,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  either  they  or  others  equally  disastrous  did  find 
embodiment  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  forms. 
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§  9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unchangeableness  at 
the  Dr  a  of  the  Reformation.  —  The  central  feature  of  the 
Reformation  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. —  a 
doctrine  which  involves  a  view  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man  fundamentally  different  from  that  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consider.  Strictly  speaking,  so  long  as  God 
is  held  to  be  the  being  of  all  being,  the  life  of  all  life,  the 
essence  of  all  that  exists,  it  is  impossible  logically  to  allow 
free  personality  to  man.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  raises  us  above  this  point  of  view ;  it  tells  us  that  man 
was  eternally  the  object  of  the  divine  love,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  personality  of  the  individual  has  an  inherent 
worth  and  significance  for  God.  Herein  lie  obviously  the 
germs  of  a  new  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 
It  ought  to  have  led  in  particular  to  modifications  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  unchangeableness.  Important  changes  were 
actually  introduced  at  the  Reformation  into  other  parts  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  church  —  into  those  parts,  namely, 
which  bore  more  immediately  on  the  grand  principle  whose  re¬ 
vival  requickened  the  world;  for  example,  into  the  foci  treating 
of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  of-  the  conversion 
and  justification  of  the  sinner,  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  so 
forth.  But,  unfortunately,  the  stem  out  of  which  all  other 
doctrines  ought  as  branches  to  grow  remained  untouched ; 
and  accordingly,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  systems  of 
theology  have  been  marked  by  a  fatal  discord — their  ground¬ 
work  being  Roman  Catholic,  or,  in  reality,  to  a  large  extent 
Neo-Platonic ;  their  superstructure  evangelical,  that  is,  scrip¬ 
tural.  Various  causes  contributed  to  prevent  the  germ 
referred  to  above  from  shooting  up  into  strength.  One  of 
these  causes  was  the  prevalence  of  absolute  predestinarianism 
—  a  doctrine  to  which  thoughtful  minds  were  naturally  led 
when  they  reflected  on  the  unbelief  of  the  age  and  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  free  grace  of  God  in  the  light  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  divine  immutability. 

The  twofold  “  decretum  absolutum”  of  this  age  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  absolute  unchangeableuess  from  which 
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it  was  derived ;  for  it  presents  God  to  us  as  acting  differently 
or  unequally  towards  those  who  were  equally  sinners  —  to 
the  one  merely  justly,  to  the  others  also  compassionately. 
This  lack  of  moral  self-consistency  arose  from  another  defect, 
to  wit,  the  loose  relation  established  between  the  freedom  or 
power  of  God  and  his  moral  nature  —  a  defect  inherited 
from  Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Protestant  theology,  however,  though  chargeable  with  this 
fault  in  the  locus  de  decreto  absoluto,  inti*oduced  consistency 
into  another  locus,  where  the  Middle  Age  theologians  had 
left  room  for  changeableness  and  contingency,  namely,  in 
that  relating  to  the  atonement.  The  latter  had  treated  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  as  a  matter  of  fitness;  the  former 
treated  it  as  a  requirement  of  justice.  In  another  very  im¬ 
portant  point,  also,  Protestants  advanced  beyond  their  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  namely,  in  maintaining  that  what  God  prescribes 
for  men  as  good  is  good  in  itself ;  than  which  few  principles 
are  more  thoroughly  biblical  or  more  weighty. 

§  10.  Johann  Gerhard.  —  According  to  Gerhard,  the  divine 
attributes  are  “  realiter  unum,”  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  nature  of  God,  and  are  ascribed  to  him  merely 
avdpayir'o’tradla^.'^  As  authorities  he  refers  to  Dionysius  Are- 
opagita,  and  the  passage  from  Augustine’s  “  De  Trinitate  ” 
quoted  above.  Neither  the  creation  nor  the  sustenance  of 
the  world,  nor  the  affections  attributed  to  God  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  cause  any  change  in  him.  Creatures  alone  are  subject 
to  time  and  change ;  consequently  the  divine  volitions  must 
always  remain  the  same.*  We  are  accordingly  warned 
against  concluding  that  time  and  change  are  predicable  of 
God,  because  he  made  a  beginning  of  creating.  The  change 
involved  in  creation  affected  the  world  alone.  “  Ex  parte 
creaturae  ad  Deum  est  relatio  realis,  non  ex  parte  creatoris 
ad  creaturam,”  because  the  work  of  creation  added  no  new 
perfection  to  God  in  time ;  but  he  is  “  merus  et  purus  actus 
in  se  ipso,  varians  operum  effecta,  ipse  in  se  ipso  invariabilis 

'  Loci  Thcol.,  Tom.  i.  loc.  iii.  c.  7 ;  Tom.  ill.  loc.  t.  c.  7  (ed.  Cotta). 

*  Loci  Theol.,  Tom.  i.  ^  47-S6. 
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permanens.”*  One  would  suppose,  indeed,  that  what  has 
as  yet  no  existence  can  undergo  no  change ;  but  Gerhard 
meets  the  difficulty  by  terming  the  passage  from  non-entity 
to  entity  a  change.  This,  however,  is  plainly  to  attribute  to 
the  creature  a  pre-existence  in  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Platonic  ideal  world,  and  to  describe  the  change  as  consisting 
in  the  passage  from  an  intelligible  (intelligibilis)  to  a  real 
existence.  Now,  this  change  must  have  been  brought  about 
either  by  the  creature  itself  or  by  God.  In  the  latter  case, 
either  a  new  act  was  performed  or  the  eternal  divine  volition 
of  the  transition  had  been  prevented  from  taking  effect  by 
hinderances  that  afterwards  gave  way  —  which  would  be 
•substituting  for  a  change  in  the  divine  will  a  change  in  the 
divine  power  to  carry  out  its  will. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  God  there  is  no  distinction 
of  substance  and  accident;  such  distinctions  exist  only  in 
human  language.  The  divine  perfection  was  not  increased 
by  the  creation  of  a  world  ;  that  only  one  world  was  created 
does  not  cause  it  to  be  less.  By  the  creation  nothing  but 
the  divine  “  habitus  ad  creaturam  adaugetur.”  When  God 
creates  new  things  it  is  by  an  eternal  will,  not  by  a  new  will. 
Not  merely  is  his  counsel  eternal ;  but,  so  far  as  he  wills  and 
acts  at  all,  he  wills  and  acts  eternally.  Not  even  the  incar¬ 
nation  gave  rise  to  a  change  in  him ;  for  the  Son  communi¬ 
cated  of  his  fulness,  but  did  not  pour  it  out.^ 

Gerhard  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  change  in  God  ' 
the  following  way :  God  is  absolutely  simple :  his  attributes 
considered  “  realiter,”  are  so  completely  one  with  his  essence 
that  lie  cannot  be  described  as  in  any  sense  compounded  of 
substance  and  accidents.  Now,  none  but  composite  beings 
are  liable  to  change.®  God’s  eternity  assures  us  that  as  he 
is  without  beginning  and  end,  so  he  is  free  from  succession 
and  change ;  nay  more,  that  he  is  incapable  of  change  in 
relation  both  to  his  essence,  his  moral  attributes,  his 
and  his  volitions.®  For,  says  he  again,  with  Thomas  Aquinas, 

1  Loci  ii.  c.  7  ;  Tom.  iii.  86.  *  Tom.  i.  1.  c.  f  53 ;  cf.  Tom.  iii.  p.  88. 

*  c.  X.  ^  80  f.,  and  Tom.  iii.  Loc.  2.  c.  8,  pp.  99  ff.  *  Tom.  i.  1.  c.  cap.  xi.  \  88  ff. 
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Deus  est  purus  actus,  omiie  autem  quod  mutatur  est  aliquo 
modo  in  potentia.”  Concerning  whatever  undergoes  change 
it  may  be  said,  “  Partim  manet,  partim  transit.”  ^ 

Further,  as  God’s  power  and  presence  are  realiter  one,  his 
omnipresence  is  an  omnipresence  of  his  nature,  and  not 
merely  an  omnipresence  of  his  power.  There  are,  indeed, 
different  degrees  of  the  divine  omnipresence  —  the  “  pre- 
sentia  potentiae,  gratiae,  gloriae,  incarnationis  ” ;  and  Ger¬ 
hard  further  distinguishes  species  of  these  four  genera.  All 
this,  however,  produces  no  change  in  the  “  presentia,”  but 
merely  in  the  “  efif^ctus  ”  of  the  divine  essence.  But  as  a 
difference  in  the  effect  implies  a  difference  in  the  cause,  this 
explanation  leaves  us  where  we  were,  especially  as  regards 
the  incarnation  ;  for  Gerhard  did  not,  after  all,  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  to  God  a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  creature 
he  became  incarnate,  and  that  he  selected  Christ  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  possessed  the  fullest  measure  of  susceptibility. 

§  11.  Quenstedt. — Qiienstedt,  who  in  many  respects  treads 
in  Gerhard’s  footsteps,  describes  the  unchangeableness  of 
God  as  consisting  in  the  constant  identity  of  the  divine  nature 
and  its  perfections  ;  an  identity  which  excludes  every  species 
of  physical  and  ethical  movement.^  Of  the  five  modes  of 
change  to  which  spiritual  beings  are  liable,  no  one  is  predi¬ 
cable  of  God.  As  to  existence,  he  is  eternal ;  as  to  space, 
omnipresent ;  as  to  knowledge,  omniscient.  As  his  being  is 
simple,  no  change  can  arise  from  the  distinction  between 
substance  and  accidents ;  and  the  counsel  of  his  will  is  without 
repentance.  So  that  the  unchangeableness  of  God  both  fol¬ 
lows  from  and  expresses  itself  in  his  eternity,  omnipresence, 
simplicity,  omniscience,  and  the  fixity  of  his  counsels. 

§  12.  Chamock? — The  view  of  the  divine  unchangeable¬ 
ness  expounded  by  Charnock,  in  his  classical  work  on  the 
“  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,”  is  identical  in  every  im- 

1  c.  xii.  93,  95.  *  System.  Tom.  i.  p.  288 ;  Thes.  xx. 

*  The  reproducer  of  Domer’s  Essay  is  alone  responsible  for  this  paragraph 
on  Charnock.  It  is  inserted  with  Domer’s  full  consent.  He  thought  it  would 
interest  English  readers  to  see  that  this  classical  old  English  divine  differed  in 
no  respect  from  his  theological  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
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portant  feature  with  that  of  Augustine,  Gerhard,  and  all 'the 
principal  theologians  of  the  -  Protestant  churches.  Like  the 
rest,  he  regards  the  simplicity  of  God  as  the  ultimate  root  of 
his  unchangeableness.  In  the  sermon  on  “  God  is  a  Spirit,” 
we  read,  “  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  unchange¬ 
able.  His  immutability  depends  on  his  simplicity.  He  is 
unchangeable  in  his  essence,  because  he  is  a  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed  spiritual  being.”  ^  “  He  is  a  pure  act.”  Charnock  too 
carries  simplicity  to  the  point  of  identifying  the  nature  with 
the  attributes  and  the  attributes  with  the  nature.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  says  in  the  sermons  on  the  Oflanipresence  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God :  “  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  divine 
essence  and  attributes.  His  power  and  wisdom  are  his 
essence.”  “  God  is  more  truly  said  to  be  wisdom,  justice, 
truth,  power,  and  so  forth,  than  to  be  wise,  just,  true,  or 
powerful ;  as  though  he  were  compounded  of  substance  and 
qualities.”  He  establishes  the  various  aspects  of  the  divine 
unchangeableness  as  follows :  He  is  unchangeable  in  essence, 
because  otherwise  he  would  neither  truly  be,  nor  be  blessed ; 
because  if  mutable  he  must  either  increase  or  diminish ;  and 
because  he  is  from  himself  (“  a  se.”).  In  knowledge  he  is 
immutable,  because  he  knows  by  his  essence,  and  his  under¬ 
standing  is  his  essence ;  because  he  knows  all  things  by  one 
intuitive  act ;  because  his  will  and  knowledge  are  the  cause 
of  all  things  and  their  successions ;  and  because  past  and 
future  make  no  change  to  God ;  for  he  knows  all  from 
eternity,  and  in  eternity  there  is  no  succession  —  no  past,  no 
future.  He  is  unchangeable  in  will  and  purpose,  for  his  will 
is  the  same  as  his  essence.  God  hath  not  a  faculty  of  will 
distinct  from  himself ;  as  his  understanding  is  nothing  but 
‘  Deus  intelligens,’  so  his  will  is  nothing  but  ‘  Deus  volens.’ 
“  Our  weakness  makes  us  consider  it  a  faculty.”  Further, 
his  will  and  understanding  concur  in  everything.  “  As  God 
knows  all  things  by  simple  vision  of  his  understanding ;  so 
he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  volition.”  He  is  unchange¬ 
able  in  place.  “  He  cannot  be  changed  in  time,  because  he 
is  eternity ;  so  he  cannot  be  changed  in  place,  because  he 
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hath  ubiquity.”  “  He  who  hath  no  cause  of  his  being  [save 
himself]  can  have  no  limits  of  being ;  and  though  by  creation 
he  liegan  to  be  in  the  world,  yet  he  did  not  begin  to  be  where 
the  world  is,  but  was  in  the  same  imaginary  place  from  eter¬ 
nity  ;  for  he  always  was  in  himself  by  his  own  eternal  ‘  ubi.*  ” 
“  Therefore,  when  God  is  said  to  draw  near  to  us  when  we 
draw  near  to  him,  it  is  not  by  local  motion  or  change  of  place, 
but  by  special  influences.”  “  He  draws  us  to  himself  who  is 
an  immovable  rock,  by  a  change  of  mind,  will,  and  affections 
in  us.”  But  how  special  influences  are  compatible  with  the 
utter  immutability  predicated  of  the  divine  will,  Oharnock 
does  not  explain. 

§  13.  SchleiernMcher.  -^We  pass  at  once  from  Quenstedt 
and  Oharnock  to  Schleiermacher,  because  no  modiflcation  of 
importance  was  introduced  into  the  doctrine  under  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  long  period  intervening  between  them,  and 
we  include  Schleiermacher,  first,  because  on  this  one  p<5int 
he  deviated  no  whit  from  his  most  orthodox  predecessors, 
and  secondly,  because  by  bringing  clearly  to  light  the  conse¬ 
quences  involved  in  the  old  views  of  the  divine  nature,  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  important  changes  which  the  mind  of 
Christendom  is  beginning  to  see  to  be  necessary.  Augustine, 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  Anselm,  Quenstedt,  were  his  special 
favorites  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  ideas  into  modern  German 
modes  of  thought  and  expression. 

His  fundamental  assumption  is  that  the  divine  nature  must 
be  absolutely  simple,  and  that  God  is  exalted  above  possibil¬ 
ity  and  the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  —  by  this  principle 
he  tests  the  correctness  of  all  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Starting  thus,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  God  there  is  not  a  plurality  of  attributes  or  powers ; 
that  the  distinction  of  attributes  exist  solely  for  our  finite 
minds  ;  that  the  so-called  natural  or  metaphysical  and  moral 
attributes  are  identical.-  There  is  no  distinction  between 
passive  and  active  attributes,  because  God  as  the  living  God 
is  all  activity  (actus  purus).*  There  is  none,  in  particular. 
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between  his  knowledge  and  volition  ;  for  if  volition  preceded 
knowledge  God  would  be  to  that  extent  conditioned,  and  if 
knowledge  preceded  volition  he  would  to  that  extent  undergo 
change.  Nor  is  the  ability  of  God  distinct  from  his  volition  ; 
for  whatever  is  really  possible,  that  is,  good,  is  as  such  brought 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  God.  We  cannot  even  distinguish 
in  thought  between  God’s  volition  of  himself  and  his  volition 
of  a  world;  for  in  willing  himself  he  wills  himself  as  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  therefore  implicitly  wills  the  world.  Further,  God’s 
volition  of  himself  is  really  nothing  but  God’s  being  under 
the  form  of  will.  We  must  deny,  therefore,  not  only  any 
distinction  of  attributes,  but  also  any  difference  in  the  divine 
relations  to  the  world.  Wliilst  then  he  is  its  eternally  living 
spiritual  cause,  his  own  relation  to  it  remains  eternally  one 
and  the  same.  Any  differences  in  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  world  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  divinely  ordained 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  his  one  self-same  omnipresence. 
For  God  is  present  everywhere  alike,  and  his  eternity  is 
eternally  identical  causative  activity. 

In  short,  there  is  no  “  potentia  ”  in  Gk)d  which  is  not  eter¬ 
nally  “  actus  ”  ;  there  is  not  a  multiplicity  of  divine  decrees 
or  functions  and  deeds ;  God  embraces  all  things  eternally 
and  undividedly  in  one  and  the  same  unchangeable  thought ; 
and  this  thought  is  as  inseparably  one  with  his  will  as  his 
will  is  with  its  operation.  So  that  whatever  attains  actuality 
was  contained  from  eternity  in  the  world,  whether  it  came 
forth  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  another  second 
cause.  God,  however,  willed  and  worked  all  he  ever  willed 
and  worked  by  one  eternal  volition  and  act ;  and  after  having 
once  eternally  willed  the  world  his  causative  activity  ceased. 

From  this  very  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unchangeableness  is  concerned, 
Schleiermacher  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  that  is,  he  agreed 
with  his  principal  predecessors.  But  whilst  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  numerous  traces  in  his  works  of  his 
having  found  it  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with  positions 
such  as  those  described.  They  are  also  clearly  inconsistent 
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with  his  definition  of  religion  as  the  sense  of  absolute 
dependence,  which  implies  that  the  world  is  for  God  what 
God  is  not,  namely  absolutely  dependent,  with  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  historical  process  in  the  world,  and  with  his  antag¬ 
onism  to  Pelagianism. 

II.  Critical  Examination  op  the  traditional  Doctrine. 

The  root  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  God  is  the  conception  formed  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature.  This  is  true  relatively  to  every  great  divine  from 
Augustine  to  Schleiermacher.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  this  was 
the  right  course  to  pursue.  If  the  divine  nature  were  com¬ 
pounded,  instead  of  being  simple,  we  could  not  predicate  of 
it  absolute  unchangeableness.  But  the  view  taken  of  sim¬ 
plicity  "vas  an  exaggerated  one.  It  was  supposed  to  exclude 
every  sort  of  distinction  whatever, —  whether  between  matter 
and  form,  or  essence  and  accident,  or  being  and  existence,  or 
general  and  special,  or  potence  and  actus,  or  nature  and  spirit. 
What  more  natural  accordingly  than  that  God,  being  thus 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  point  or  Daltonian  atom,  should 
be  pronounced  unchangeable  in  a  sense  incompatible  with  all 
that  we  understand  by  life  and  movement.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  referred  to  must,  indeed,  be  denied  of  God ;  for 
example,  those  between  matter  and  form,  essence  and  acci¬ 
dent,  being  and  existence  (essentia  Dei  involvit  existentiam), 
general  and  special.  Tlie  others,  on  the  contrary,  rightly 
understood  and  limited,  may,  nay,  must,  be  affirmed  of  God. 
To  be  non-compounded  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
absence  of  all  distinctions.  Such  absolute  simplicity  would 
obviously  exclude  the  divine  aseity,  self-knowledge,  blessed¬ 
ness,  love,  and,  above  all,  the  Trinity,  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  platonic  6p 
does,  indeed,  exclude  every  sort  of  distinction  ;  but  the  God 
of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Christianity,  is  more  properly 
described  as  an  organism,  comprising  an  infinite  fulness  of 
living  powers  than  as  a  mere  point.  As  space  prevents  our 
attempting  to  sustain  all  the  positions  laid  down  above,  we  shall 
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confine  our  attention  mainly  to  a  corollary  directly  dediicible 
and  repeatedly  deduced  from,  the  identification  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  with  his  being,  and  of  the  attributes  with  each 
other  —  the  corollary,  namely,  that  God  eternally  wills  and 
knows  himself  and  the  world  of  his  covnsel  by  one  and  the 
same  eternal  act.  This  position  —  a  position  common  to  all 
the  theologians  we  have  passed  in  review  —  we  propose  to 
examine  in  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  creation,  to  the  natural 
world  as  the  subject  of  a  process  of  growth,  to  the  ethical 
world  of  humanity. 

§  1.  The  Eternal  Identity  of  the  Divine  Volition  and 
Knowledge  in  Relation  to  Creation.  —  A  doctrine  of  the 
divine  nature  that  excludes  all  distinction  and  movement  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  creation.  The  proposition  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  seems  logically  to  imply  that  the  conception 
of  God  as  he  is  in  himself  is  covered  by  the  conception  of 
God  as  the  cause  of  the  world ,  that  his  knowledge  and  voli¬ 
tion  of  himself  as  such  are  identical  with  his  knowledge  and 
volition  of  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  which  is  pan¬ 
theistic.  God  must  be  something  in  and  by  himself  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  thought  of  a  world.  His  knowledge  and 
volition  of  himself  are  the  logical  prius  of  his  knowlec  ge  and 
volition  of  the  world.  The  first  belongs  to  the  necessity  t)f 
the  Divine  Being,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  the  denial  of 
his  vitality.  Tlie  second  is  rather  a  manifestation,  than  a 
necessity  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.^  Accordingly, 
the  one  divine  thought,  in  which  God  thinks  himself  in  his  self- 
sufficiency,  freedom,  blessedness,  and  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  consists  of  two  essentially  different  thoughts,  which, 
though  they  may  converge  into  one  thought,  cannot  converge 
into  one  simple  thought.  It  is  one  thing  for  God  to  think 
and  will  himself ;  another  thing  for  him  to  think  and  will 
himself  as  the  Creator  of  a  real  world.  Condescending  love, 
for  example,  is  present  as  a  motive  in  the  latter  ;  not  in  the 

^  When  treating  of  the  metaphysics  of  theology  the  old  divines  drew  a  similar 
distinction  between  the  actm  primus  and  the  achu  secundus,  —  inconsistently 
enongh,  it  is  true. 
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former.  Further,  the  world  could  not  have  been  the  end  of 
the  divine  volition,  unless  God  had  willed  to  constitute  him¬ 
self  the  means^  the  loving  •  instrument  of  its  production  ;  he 
would  not  have  willed  its  existence  unless  it  were  a  good,  not 
merely  for  the  human,  but  also  for  the  divine  mind ;  and  it 
is  a  good  only  so  far  as  in  his  love  he  designs  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  his  life  and  spirit,  —  in  a  word,  so  far  as  he  makes 
himself  its  goal.  Thus  God  thinks  and  wills  himself  as  the 
beginning,  the  means,  and  the  goal  of  creation,  —  three 
things  which  are  no  more  indentical  for  God  than  they  are 
for  man. 

§  2.  This  Identity  and  Motionlessness  incompatible  with  the 
Existence  of  aWorld  subject  to  Growth.  — No  one  denies  that 
the  world  had  an  eternal  existence  in  God,  as  a  thought; 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  world  (as  thought)  was 
a  determination  given  to  his  mind  by  God.  This  is  its  first 
form  of  existence.  Now  God  must  have  conceived  the  world 
as  fluctuating  and  changeable  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
conceived  and  willed  it  as  the  world  it  actually  is.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  divine  understanding  contains  (primarily,  of 
course,  by  its  own  act)  an  element  of  change,  and  that  not 
merely  as  contemplating,  but  also  as  ideally  producing.  It 
is  true,  this  element  of  change  is  merely  an  object  of  thought ; 
and  thought  itself  is  no  more  mutable  because  its  objects  are 
mutable,  than  mutable  things  are  immutable,  because  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  by  an  immutable  intelligence.  Still  the  divine- 
thought  must  be  allowed  to  be  interwoven  with  change,  if 
God  really  thought  the  world  as  it  is.  Nay,  more,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  how  he  could  be  the  cause  of  chang¬ 
ing  things,  —  and  to  the  action  of  his  will  alone  do  they  owe 
their  existence,  however  brief  that  existence  may  be,  —  un¬ 
less  we  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  his  eternal  knowl¬ 
edge  even  of  things  that  change  or  pass  away,  notwithstand^ 
ing  his  immoveable  volition^  not  merely  of  laws,  but  also  of 
the  world,  his  will  ceases  to  be  active  relatively  to  things 
past  whilst  his  knowledge  remains  unaltered,  so  far  as  we- 
can  speak  of  knowing  things  that  are  past.  If  the  passing; 
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away  in  question  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  production 
of  other  things,  then  this  same  production  is  the  change  in 
the  divine  activity  which  we  desire  to  see  recognized.  To 
ascribe  this  production  of  other  things  to  finite  causalities, 
or  as  some  have  done,  to  the  angels,  is  a  deistic  evasion  of 
the  difficulty,  and  does  but  remove  the  problem  a  step  back¬ 
wards.  Is  not  the  real  truth  that  although  God  eternally 
knows  and  wills  that  which  gradually  arises  in  time,  his  ac¬ 
tive,  really  productive  volition  of  these  things  is  by  no  means 
so  eternal  as  his  idea  of  them.  Either  we  must  deny  alto¬ 
gether  that  God  produces  new  objects ;  we  must  attribute 
their  rise  solely  to  nature,  assuming  that  God  created  it  once 
for  all  complete,  self-sufficient  and  self-productive  ;  or,  if  we 
believe  that  God  is  directly  and  actively  concerned  therewith 
in  another  than  the  deistic  sense,  we  must  allow  that  his 
creative  activity  progresses  with  time  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  creatures  already  existing  in  space  —  al¬ 
ways  of  course  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  his  counsel.^ 
Were  the  world  merely  a  circle  of  existences  mutually  con¬ 
ditioning  and  eternally  reacting  on  each  other,  it  might  be 
enough  to  limit  God’s  relation  to  it  to  one  single,  self-same 
act.  In  that  case,  however,  we  must  either  deny  that  any¬ 
thing  either  arises  into,  or  passes  out  of,  existence  ;  or  treat 
;hoth  birth  and  death  as  mere  seeming.  Tliose  who  place 
:thc  essence  of  the  world  in  its  fundamental  substances, — 
whether  we  call  them  atoms,  molecules,  or  otherwise  —  and 
who  are  indifferent  to  everything  that  constitutes  it  the 
.K60-fu><iy  may  be  willing  to  pursue  this  course.  But  if  we 
hold  that  the  world  has  had  a  progressive  history  of  its  own ; 

1  This  distinction  between  the  volition  of  a  world  in  general,  and  the  active, 

•  creative  volition  of  a  real  world,  is  regularly  disregarded  by  the  old  theologians. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  whet)  they  try  to  rebut  the  charge  that  their  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  time,  —  that  is,  non-etemal,  introduces  change,  the  change  in 
particular,  from  rest  to  activity  into  God,  by  appealing  to  his  eternal  counsel  or 
will  to  create.  As  though  it  were  a  new  thing  not  for  God  himself,  but  solely 
for  the  world,  that  it  should  pass  from  non-entity  to  entity,  from  ideal  to  actual 
existence.  They  reason  as  though  this  passage  were  not  traceable  to  special 
divine  activity,  but  as  though  the  eternal  idea  of  the  world  could  have  given 

•  itself  reality  ‘Without  him. 
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if  we  attach  the  least  importance  to  the  form  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  exclude  God  therefrom,  feeling  that  we 
should  thus  be  excluding  him  from  that  which,  having  ideal 
significance,  is  of  chief  moment,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  mundane  successions  and  changes  do  cast 
their  reflection  into  the  divine  activity. 

§  3.  This  Identity  and  Motionlessness  still  less  Compati¬ 
ble  with  the  Existence  of  the  World  of  Humanity.  —  We 
arrive  still  more  plainly  at  the  result  in  question,  when  we 
consider  the  words,  “  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,”  in  connection  with  those  other  words,  “  I  will  dwell 
in  them  and  walk  in  them.” 

(1)  Man  as  an  Individual.  —  Man  was  not  created  to  be 
independent  of  God  after  attaining  being  outside  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor.  Even  the  world  rests  eternally  in  God  as  its  centre.  It 
has,  indeed,  actual  being  no  less  truly  than  God  himself.  But 
why  ?  Because  God  the  primal  being  continues  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  wills  its  being  and  sustains  and  encompasses  its  ex¬ 
istence.  True,  however,  as  this  is,  man  is  also  destined  to 
become  an  independent  causality  of  a  secondary  sort  and  not 
merely  to  be  enveloped  by,  and  to  rest  in,  the  divine  power 
as  a  child  rests  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother.  Indeed,  a  being 
posited  by  another,  and  absolutely  destitute  of  self-activity,, 
totally  lacking  power  or  force  of  its  own,  utterly  passive, 
would  be  dead,  would  be  nothing,  would  lack  reality ;  so  that 
the  divine  causality  must  be  denied  the  name  of  causality,, 
must  be  denied  to  have  caused  anything,  if  it  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  being  capable  of  maintaining  and  manifesting  itself. 
In  positing  living  beings  God  posits  beings  that  are  self- 
positing  ;  effects  that  are  themselves  efficient ;  acts  that  are 
themselves  active.  And  so  far  from  limiting  his  own  caus¬ 
ality  by  conferring  actual-  causative  power  on  that  which  is 
not  he  himself,  this  very  self-limitation,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
in  reality  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power,  and  a  widening  of 
his  dominion,  first  constitutes  him  in  the  full  sense  an  opera¬ 
tive  efficient  cause. 

The  highest  causes  in  creation  are  those  which  are  free. 
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whose  destiny  it  is,  in  a  moral  respect,  to  posit  themselves, 
and  to  act  with  liberty.  Now  precisely  because  God  endows 
these  causes  richly,  lets  them  go  free,  and  constitutes  their 
freedom  a  factor  in  their  self-formation,  therefore  are  they 
the  highest  revelations  of  his  omnipotent  causality.  It  is  not 
his  will,  however,  to  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  either  of 
a  purely  determining  force  or  of  a  mere  objective  law.  On 
the  contrary,  as  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in 
him,  whether  they  will  or  no,  so  does  he  desire  to  dwell  and 
walk  in  them,  —  in  them,  to  wit,  as  beings  who  will  and  know 
themselves  to  be  such  as  according  to  God’s  eternal  idea  they 
ought  to  be.  Now  without  participating  in  God,  man  can 
never  realize  the  idea  formed  of  him  by  God  ;  nor  can  God 
dwell  in  man,  unless  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  God  has 
been  developed  into  full  actuality.  If  the  divine  relation  to 
man  were  merely  that  of  a  law  or  of  an  eternally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  determining  force,  we  should  have  said  all  we  need  to 
say,  if  we  predicated  of  his  power,  unchangeableness,  and 
holiness.  But  as  man  only  gradually,  historically  grows  to 
be  such  that  God  can  dwell  and  live  in  him,  it  is  clear  that 
God,  so  far  as  he  makes  his  dwelling  in  man,  must  also  have 
an  historical  life  in  the  world ;  that  he  must  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  time,  and  that  his  life  must  acquire  an  ever  wider 
and  wider  expansion ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  a  natural 
force,  but  by  continuous  deeds  regulated  by  the  susceptibility 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  relate.  To  say  that  God’s 
activity  remains  ever  the  same,  and  that  any  difference  in 
the  results  arises  from  differences  in  the  world  itself,  is 
essentially  Pelagianistic  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  teach  that 
God  produces  changes  in  the  world  by  working  upon  it  in 
different  ways  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  relinquish  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  these  criticisms  refer. 

(2)  Man  as  part  of  a  Moral  Cosmos,  —  If,  in  view  of  the 
natural  cosmos,  with  its  gradual  development  in  time,  — 
notwithstanding  that  this  development  wears  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  revolving  cycle  than  of  a  straight  line,  —  we  are 
compelled  to  represent  the  one  volition  of  creation  as  being 
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broken  up,  so  to  speak,  into  a  series  of  acts,  teleologically 
connected,  but  each  marked  by  some  new  feature  ;  in  other 
words,  of  succession  and  change  casting  their  shadow  into 
God  ;  how  much  more  necessity  is  there  for  assuming  a 
multiplicity  of  divine  acts  in  the  world  of  humanity,  in  the 
ethical  cosmos.  Tliis,  it  is  true,  is  the  arena  of  the  activity 
of  the  highest  earthly  causalties,  to  wit,  of  free  agents ; 
but  it  does  not,  therefore,  stand  less  in  need  of  divine 
acts  than  nature.  On  the  contrary,  free  agents  need  the 
divine  activity  above  all  others  ;  and  such  activity  is  a 
pledge  of  their  dignity.  Man  is  the  only  creature  capa¬ 
ble  of  loving  intercourse  with  God  ;  but  being  capable  of  it 
he  needs  it  to  a  degree  that  we  find  in  no  other  sphere  ;  and 
such  loving  intercourse  is  inconceivable  save  on  the  basis  of 
acls  of  the  divine  love.  The  world  of  humanity  is  intended 
to  form  a  moral  cosmos,  of  which  nature,  including  also 
human  nature,  is  a  preliminary  condition.  This  destiny  can 
only  be  realized  in '  and  through  a  free  history ;  and  the 
essential  condition  of  the  healthy  progress  of  such  a  history 
is  that  God  communicate  and  interweave  himself  ever  more 
and  more  completely  with  it.  And  what  is  this  but  to  say 
that  God  lives  in  the  world  a  historical  life,  —  a  life  condi- 
tiuned  to  some  extent  by  man’s  use  of  his  freedom  ?  As  the 
possibility  of  such  influence  on  the  part  of  man  is  grounded 
in  the  divine  consent,  we  may,  of  course,  quite  as  correctly 
say  that  God  conditions  himself  as  that  he  is  conditioned.  It 
is  when  we  contemplate  the  world  of  free  powers  and  the 
destiny  they  are  called  to  fulfil,  that  we  first  see  clearly  that 
God  could  not  have  brought  into  existence  the  world  of  his 
counsel  by  one  omnipotent  word  spoken  at  the  beginning. 
For  if  Ihe  work  assigned  to  these  powers  could  and  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  them  what  was  the  use  of 
their  freedom  ?  But  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
them.  Supposing  then  God’s  action  were  restricted  to  his 
first  creation  and  subsequent  sustainment  of  the  great  com¬ 
plex  of  nature,  everything  that  comes  to  pass  must  be  as 
much  the  work  of  nature  as  of  God.  In  this  case  freedom 
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would  lack  the  nourishment  necessary  to  its  vigor,  even  if  it 
were  not  swallowed  up  by  the  iron  necessity  of  nature.  If  a 
free  being  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  freedom  against  mere 
nature,  it  must  not  only  be  derived  from  above,  but  also  have 
God  as  its  constant  and  faithful  nourisher.  Nay,  more, 
althougli  man  is  absolutely  dependent  on  God  every  moment 
of  his  existence,  mere  omnipotence  can  never  bring  him  into 
the  relation  which  he  was  destined  to  hold  to  his  Creator. 
This  relation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  one  of  love ; 
and  the  love  in  whose  service  omnipotence  is  wielded  can 
never  be  content  with  a  love  enkindled  by  an  irresistible 
determination.  We  must  judge,  therefore,  that  the  divine 
omnipotence  by  the  mightiness  of  its  working  brings  into 
existence  free  beings  capable  of  resisting  its  will ;  because, 
unless  they  are  able  freely  to  resist,  they  will  not  be  able 
freely  to  surrender  themselves  ;  and  unless  they  freely  sur¬ 
render  themselves,  they  cannot  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  new 
and  valuable  good.  If  we  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  freedom  conferred  on  man,  and  assume  that  God 
designs  to  establish  a  free,  ethical  cosmos,  a  cosmos  of  love, 
a  divine  family ;  we  must  also  concede  the  necessity  of  his 
entering  into  a  relation  of  reciprocity  to  man,  for  love  with¬ 
out  reciprocity  does  not  deserve  the  name. 

If  we  deny  that  human  freedom  involves  the  possibility  of 
resisting  the  ethical  will  of  God,  and  by  consequence  assume 
that  that  highest  good,  love,  might  have  been  implanted  in  man 
by  mere  power,  we  shall  have  to  allow  that  Adam  might  have 
entered  on  existence  animated  by  complete  and  perfect  love. 
For  why  should  not  the  Creator  at  once  confer  the  best  of 
all  gifts  on  his  creature  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation  of 
the  helpless  position  and  ethical  poverty  of  new-born  man, 
and  of  his  subjection  to  the  law  of  gradual  development,  to 
wit,  that  over  him  and  his  being  neither  divine  omnipotence 
nor  divine  love  holds  undivided  sway ;  but  his  own  freedom 
is  a  co-operative  factor,  and  his  own  acts  condition  both  the 
operations  and  communications  of  God. 

There  is  profound  truth  in  the  distinction  drawn  by  Luther, 
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Calvin,  and  Schleiermacher  between  the  productive  and  the 
passive  will  of  God ;  for  God  does  not  at  once  produce  the 
good  which  he  commands  and  constitutes  our  goal.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  distinction  was  inconsistent  with  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  which  they  taught. 

By  creating  man  a  free,  that  he  might  be  a  moral,  being, 
God  has  brought  into  existence  a  being,  in  a  certain  sense  of 
like  nature  with  himself,  which  as  such  is  capable  of  resisting 
him.  Such  resistance  can  never  be  overcome  by  mere  force. 
Indeed,  God  would  contradict  himself  were  he  to  attempt  a 
compulsory  vanquishment  of  human  opposition.  Having 
made  man  free,  he  must  suffer  him  to  use  his  freedom,  even 
when  the  use  is  abuse.  He  may  annihilate  him;  but  he  can¬ 
not  will  his  existence  as  free,  whilst  annihilating  his  freedom. 
This  is  the  secret  of  our  immense  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  freedom.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  sense  of  guilt. 

If  what  has  now  been  advanced  is  true,  it  is  very  clear 
that  many  current,  or  once  current,  views  of  the  divine  om¬ 
niscience  and  decrees,  of  the  divine  relation  to  past  and 
future,  of  the  divine  omnipresence  and  immensity,  must 
undergo  considerable  modifications.  Let  us  briefly  indicate 
the  scope  of  these  modifications. 

§  4.  The  Divine  Omniscience. — There  must  be  an  element 
of  growth  in  the  divine  omniscience.  If  there  are  free 
beings  in  the  world,  there  must  also  be  free  determinations, 
which  owe  their  possibility,  indeed,  to  God,  but  their  actualUy 
to  man.  If  this  be  the  case,  though  God  may  have  a  prior 
knowledge  of  these  determinations  as  possibilities  in  virtue 
of  his  eternal  knowledge  of  himself,  his  self-knowledge  cannot 
include  the  knowledge  thereof  as  actualities.  His  knowledge 
of  human  acts  as  actual  occurrences  must  therefore,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  be  gradually  acquired,  as  they  pass  out  from 
the  sphere  of  the  possible,  constituted  by  the  divine  will,  into 
the  sphere  of  the  actual,  of  which  the  human  will  is  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor. 

§  5.  The  Divine  Counsels.  —  It  follows  from  what  was 
advanced  in  the  last  paragraph  that  the  divine  decrees,  so 
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far  as  they  relate  not  merely  to  the  general  goal  of  the  world, 
but  also  to  particular  persons,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  they 
are  frequently  represented.  In  and  from  himself  God  derives 
merely  the  knowledge  of  his  own  volitions  and  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  possibilities  open  to  the  free  beings  whose  existence 
he  wills  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  actually  realized 
by  these  free  beings  he  draws,  of  course,  from  history. 
Without  this  latter  knowledge  how  could  he  decide  on  the 
decree  which  in  each  case  finds  realization.  The  knowledge 
of  the  free  acts  of  the  creature  is,  as  it  were,  the  woof  in  the 
warp  of  the  divine  decrees.  We  are  quite  justified,  notwith¬ 
standing,  in  speaking  of  such  decrees  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
as  God  knew  all  the  possibilities  open  to  the  free  world  which 
he  created,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  his  expectation  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  decides  on  that  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  attainment  by  the  world  of  its  goal,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  free  acts  of  his  creatures.  Accordingly,  an 
interaction  takes  place  between  God  and  man;  and  the 
divine  decrees  are  the  outcome  of  this  interaction.  This  is 
the  only  true  position,  whether  we  accept  or  deny  the  divine 
/bre-knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  God’s  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  free  beings  with 
our  empirical  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  is  passive,  whereas 
his  is  grounded  on  his  own  volition  of  the  possibilities  open 
to  freedom, — which  could  not  be  possibilities  apart  from  his 
will,  —  and  as  such  must  of  course  precede  their  realization. 
In  a  word,  we  must  recognize  two  species  of  knowledge  in 
God  ;  one  unconditioned,  directly  and  eternally  drawn  from 
himself ;  the  other  conditioned  by  the  free  action  of  the 
causalities  which  he  has  brought  into  existence. 

§  6.  Past,  Present,  and  Future. — Is  there  for  God  neither 
past  nor  future,  but  solely  one  eternal,  identical  now  ?  We 
cannot  accept  this  position  ;  for,  apart  from  the  consideration 
that  eternity  would  thus  be  set  in  opposition  to  past  and 
future,  and  as  such  acquire  the  character  of  time,  on  such  a 
supposition  God  would  know  neither  past  nor  future  as  such, 
that  is,  as  they  actually  are  ;  his  knowledge  would  therefore 
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be  to  this  extent  inaccurate.  To  e^ade  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  whatever  was  essential  in  the  past  is  still  as 
present  as  ever,  and  that  the  divine  knowledge  relates  to  this 
essential  element,  would  be  to  limit  its  compass,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  necessitate  the  reply:  What  will  be  essential  in 
the  future  is  now  present ;  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  future 
relates  solely  to  what  is  in  this  sense  essential ;  consequently, 
not  only  is  there  no  foreknowledge  of  what  is  future ;  but 
there  is  nothing  future  worth  knowing  ;  in  other  words,  we 
should  be  landed  in  an  anti-teleological,  docetical  estimate  of 
the  real  world. 

The  truth  in  the  position  to  which  we  are  referring  is, 
that  to  God  the  past  is  so  unforgotten  and  the  future  so  clear 
that  each  is  known  as  though  it  were  present  —  the  past, 
however,  as  past,  the  future  as  future.  In  other  words,  God 
knows  the  past  and  future  as  not  present.  If  this  were  not 
so,  how  could  he  know  human  knowledge,  in  which  past, 
present,  and  future  play  so  important  a  part  2  We  must, 
accordingly,  allow  that  the  form  of  the  divine  knowledge  is 
constantly  undergoing  change ;  for  present  objects  become 
past,  and  future  become  present.  This  involves  movement 
and  change  in  God’s  knowledge,  and  implies  that  it  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  history  and  time. 

These  may  seem  very  unimportant  points ;  but  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  living  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  essentially 
dependent  on  them.  Neither  intellect  nor  heart  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  view  of  God  which  represents  him  as  re¬ 
maining  eternally  the  same  for  past,  present,  and  future, 
instead  of  his  position  and  feelings  assuming  a  form  cor¬ 
respondent  to  man’s  character.  On  that  view  he  would  be 
little  more  than  an  eternal  law,  once  for  all  condemning  the 
evil  and  approving  the  good.  We  shall  have  to  go  farther 
than  tliis,  even,  if  we  merely  regard  him  as  the  living  law  ; 
for  as  such  he  must  surely  be  supposed,  in  individual  cases, 
actively  to  interfere  with  the  present ;  whereas,  if  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  is  identical  with  that  to  the  past,  which 
cannot  be  changed,  and  to  the  future,  which  is  not  yei  real, 
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we  must  either  assume  the  present  to  be  as  unalterable  as 
the  past,  or,  in  the  manner  of  Deism  and  Pelagianism,  find 
the  principle  of  its  onward  movement  entirely  and  exclusively 
in  itself.  God’s  relation  to  the  world  would  then  be  an 
essentially  deistic  one,  however  apparently  exalted.  We 
must,  accordingly,  conclude  that  though  he  has  eternally 
determined  what  he  will  do ;  and  though  his  knowledge  of 
the  present  never  dates  from  to-day,  he  still  lives  in  the 
present,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced  and  partially 
conditioned  by  it. 

§  7.  The  Divine  Omnipresence.  —  The  old  theologians 
were  undoubtedly  right  in  teaching  that  God’s  “  adessentia  ” 
is  co-extensive  with  the  world,  and  involves  “  operatio.” 
For,  first,  the  divine  idea  is  a  perennial  factor  in  the  actual 
world ;  and  as  it  is  eternally  in  God,  God  must  be  eternally 
with  it.  Further,  with  the  divine  conception  of  the  idea  was 
conjoined  the  volition  to  give  it  reality ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen  afjove,  this  reality  includes  a  certain  power  of 
independent  activity,  God’s  presence  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  subsistence  ;  he  is  the  eternal  ground  both  of  its  possi¬ 
bility  and  actuality.  Whilst  allowing  this,  however,  we 
must  also  maintain  that  God  is  present  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  different  ways  ;  in  other  words,  that  his  omni¬ 
presence  is  marked  by  change,  or,  at  all  events,  by  variety. 
He  is  present  in  inorganic  nature  in  one  way,  in  organic 
nature  in  another  way ;  so  with  regard  to  man  in  general, 
and  to  good  and  bad  men  in  particular.  In  himself,  indeed, 
he  remains  the  same.  But  his  being  for  the  world  is  not 
identical  with  his  being  in  it.  Now,  unless  we  reduce  this 
to  mere  action  from  a  distance,  or  reduce  the  variety  that  is 
in  the  world  —  that  is,  the  worid  itself  —  to  mere  seeming, 
or  dualistically  assume  that  there  are  differences  in  its  degree 
of  susceptibility  to  the  eternally  identical  divine  activity 
which  have  not  originated  in  the  will  of  God ;  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  of  differences  in  his  omnipresence.  The 
divine  omnipresence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  represented  as 
monotonous  extension,  but,  like  the  divine  activity,  is  char- 
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acterized  by  infinite  variety.  It  is  of  one  kind  in  objects 
just  arising  into  being,  of  another  kind  in  those  which  are 
passing  away ;  although,  under  one  form  or  another,  it  en¬ 
compasses  all  existence.  Not  merely  does  the  world  live 
and  move  and  have  its  being  in  him,  but  he  also  lives  in  the 
world.  For  this  reason  the  physical  world  is  never  a  limit 
for  him.  Space  exists,  indeed,  for  him,  but  not  as  a  limit. 
It  is  a  limit  solely  so  far  as  it  is  filled  —  filled,  that  is,  by 
things  which  are  a  limit  to  each  other.  God,  who  sustains 
all  things,  is  present  and  works  in  each  in  the  manner  con- 
conformed  to  the  character  eternally  assigned  to  it  in  the 
divine  idea.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ultimate  root  of  their  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  and  as  it  is  not  his  will  that  anything  should  be 
at  the  same  time  itself  and  the  opposite  of  itself,  as  on  any 
other  view  it  would  be,  his  “  adessentia  operativa  ”  is  marked 
by  as  great  tariety  as  the  creation  itself.  But  as  there  exists 
no  limit  for  his  being  and  operations,  so  also  is  there  no 
separation  between  his  being  and  operations  in  one  creature 
and  his  being  and  operations  in  another  creature.  On  the 
contrary,  all  his  various  modes  of  being  and  operation  have 
their  centre  of  unity  in  himself. 

§  8.  The  Divine  Immensity.  —  God  is  omnipresent  in  the 
entire  actual  world.  Empty  space,  however,  is  not  actual 
world ;  it  is  merely  the  boundary  line  of  the  real  creation, 
which  is  not  absolutely  immeasurable.  Empty  space  is,  in 
fact,  simply  and  solely  the  limit  of  what  is  real  and  the 
beginning  of  what  is  possible.  In  the  sense  just  described, 
therefore,  we  cannot  speak  of  an  omnipresence  in  empty 
space ;  for  an  “  adessentia  operativa  ”  in  the  domain  of  the 
merely  possible  is  an  absurdity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  divine  immensity  as  infinite  extension  in  space, 
seeing  that  space  is  not  a  primal  existence  outside  of  God, 
we  must  rest  contented  with  attributing  to  him  an  inner, 
infinite  creative  power,  that  contains  within  itself  an  unex¬ 
hausted  fulness  of  possibilities,  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
actuality,  and  which  do  not  need  all  to  have  reality  at  any 
one  moment.  This  domain  of  possibility  is  the  proper  essence 
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of  space  when  considered  prior  to  and  apart  from  the  existence 
of  objects  that  actually  occupy  space;  in  other  words,  of 
ideal,  as  opposed  to  empirical,  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  real  world,  not  being  infinite* j  but  bounded  by  the 
domain  of  the  merely  possible,  is  sustained  and  pervaded  by 
the  divine  ommnipresence.  It  is,  consequently,  an  error  to 
speak  of  the  omnipresence  as  a  necessity  of  the  infinite  ^vaiM 
of  God  —  involved,  that  is,  in  the  divine  immensity.  God  is, 
indeed,  everywhere  present  throughout  the  entire  domain  of 
the  actual,  for  reality  is  inconceivable  apart  from  his  being 
and  action ;  consequently,  to  say  that  a  reality  exists,  is  to  say 
that  God  is  present  in  it.  But  as  realities  everywhere  owe 
their  being  to  the  will  of  God,  so  also  must  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  be  dependent  on  the  divine  will.  In  other  words,  the 
omnipresence  of  God  is  a  matter  of  volition,  not  of  physical 
necessity. 


(To  be  continaed). 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

NOTES  ON  ACTS  XIV.  16, 17,  XVH.  30,  AND  ROM.  HI.  26,  26. 

BT  PROF.  R.  D.  C.  ROBBIR8,  NRWTOK  HIOHLAHBS,  MASS. 

Acts  xiv.  1 6.  *Os  iy  rots  vapto)(^fi€v<u^  ycvcots  fuwrc  irairra  to  It9vrj 
irop€V€a-6ai  rois  6&h$  avrtaVy  17.  Kotroiyc  ovk  &iJLdprvpov  iavrov  d^^iccp 
ayaBoirouiv^  ovpavoBtv  v/uv  vtrovs  SiSovs  Kcupovs  Kopiro^povs,  ifim- 
7r\wy  Tpofftrj^  koi  f.vt^po<rvvrf^  ros  KopSuK  'qpMV. 

In  the  course  of  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
Asia  Minor,  after  being  expelled  from  Antioch  (xiii.  50)  and 
compelled  to  flee  from  Iconium  (xiv.  5,  6),  they  continued 
their  labors  in  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and  the  adjoining  regions 
(xiv.  6).  At  Lystra  a  man  who  had  been  a  cripple  from 
birth  was  restored  to  perfect  soundness,  so  that  he  “  stood 
up  ”  and  “  leaped  and  walked  ”  (xiv.  8-10).  The  result  of 
this  miracle  was  such  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
feeling,  loudly  expressed,  that  their  gods,  whose  altars  and 
images  were  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  had  assumed  human 
form,  and  were  walking  about  amongst  them.  No  wonder 
that,  with  this  belief,  immediate  preparations  were  made  for 
honoring  them  with  a  sacrifice. 

But  the  horror  of  this  idol  worship,  so  opposed  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  which  they  preached,  was  so  great  that  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas,  not  listening  to  any  insinuation  which  the  spirit  of  evil 
may  have  made,  that  this  reverence  and  regard  might  be 
turned  to  some  good  account  whilst  they  themselves  received 
it,  instead  of  the  idols  overthrown,  rushed  out  (k^€Trrihr,aav) 
of  the  house  where  they  were,  with  the  strongest  indication 
of  their  grief  at  the  proceeding  (Stap^^avre^  ipbdria  airr&v, 
vs.  14),  and  Paul  forthwith  addressed  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tudes  :  Refrain,  refrain ;  we  are  mere  men  like  yourselves 
(avdpamot,,  not  Oeol  as  yon  seem  to  suppose),  and  our  object 
in  coming  among  you  is  to  turn  you  away  from  reliance  upon 
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these  useless,  dead  idols  (rovrav  t&v  fiaTcutav),  and  com¬ 
mend  to  you  trust  in  the  living  God  (rov  Beov  rbv  ^(ovra), 
who  is  the  author  of  all  these  things  that  you  see  about  you 
(vs.  15). 

This  exhortation  to  forsake  their  old  ways  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  they  were  wrong,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
query  :  Why  have  we  known  nothing  of  this  before ;  both  we 
and  our  fathers  have  thus  worshipped  ?  And  this  Paul  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  answer  in  the  first  verse  quoted  above. 

iv  Tcu<i  yevecufi,  who  in  times  (oges')  past. 

The  times  past  here  referred  to,  are  unquestionably  the  ages 
before  this  Messianic  age,  when  the’  gospel  is  preached  to  the 
Gentiles.  This  constituted  a  turning-point,  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  stand-point  from  which  the 
apostle  spoke.  Etaae,  suffered^  permitted^  but  without  any 
idea  of  complacency,  more  than  there  is  when  in  vii.  42, 
where  God,  when  his  people  had  turned  to  idolatry  “  turned 
[away  from  them]  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of 
heaven.”  Those  who  had  first  abandoned  him  he  abandoned 
(Hackett).  Tldvra  rh  cdvrjf  all  the  Gentiles.,  iropeveadai  rot*? 
oBoU  avrSiv,  to  go  in  their  own  ways.  That  these  ways,  re¬ 
ferring  to  their  whole  course  of  life,  “  belief  and  conduct,” 
were  wrong  ways,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  demand 
that  they  should  turn  vs.  15)  from  them.  So 

Lange  says  :  “  He  does  not  expressly  declare  that  these  were 
wrong  ways ;  but  this  truth  is  indicated  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness  for  those  who  are  willing  to  understand.” 

Parallel  with  this  clause  are  Acts  xvii.  30  :  tou?  ^(povoxs 
rr^  drfvoiaf;  tmepiBwv  6  and  Rom.  iii.  25,  last  clause  : 
Bia  rrjv  irdpeaip  r&v  TTpoyeyovoraVy  of  which  see  exposition 
below. 

Lest  any  should  misunderstand  what  is  meant  by  the 
allowing  of  the  Gentiles  in  past  ages  to  go  in  their  own 
chosen  way,  the  apostle  proceeds  in  vs.  17  to  show  to  them 
the  ground  of  their  guiltiness,  so  plainly  implied  in  what  he 
has  previously  said.  KcUroirfe,  and  yet  indeed  (the  nations 
were  not  guiltless  since),  ovk  dfxdprvpov  kaxnov  dcjyrjKePf  he 
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left  not  himself  without  witness.  The  word  afidprvpo^  is  not 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  this  passage,  and 
rarely  elsewhere,  but  its  meaning,  unattested,  from  its  deriv¬ 
ation  from  a  priv.  and  fidprrv^,  is  plain.  The  manner  in 
which  this  witness  is  borne  is  expressed  in  general  by  the 
participle  arfadoTroi&v  (acc.  to  the  best  mss.  ayadovpy&v')  by 
doing  good.  AiZov<i  k.t.X.  gives  the  manner  of  arfaj6oTroi5)v, 
and  ipTTvirSMv  K.r.\.  introduces  the  result  of  and 

ovpavoOev,  from  heaven,  by  its  emphatic  position  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  source  of  all  these  blessings. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Paul  calls  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  here  to  “  benefits  bestowed  in  the  sphere  of  nature 
and  physical  life,”  veroin  and  Kaipoirt  Kapno<f>6pov<i,  which 
most  palpably  show  God’s  benevolence,  and  which  were 
especially  felt  in  that  eastern  country  where  drought  so 
often  brings  famine  and  pestilence.  “  The  blessings,”  says 
Lechler,  “  which  God  bestowed  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  were 
voices  which  spoke  with  suflicient  loudness  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  thoughts  of  men,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the 
one  true  God,  especially  in  the  case  of  reflecting  pagans.” 
“  For,”  as  Paul  says,  Rom.  i.  20,  “  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.” 

In  this  impromptu  address  of  Paul  to  the  Lystrans,  of 
which  we  have  recorded  by  Luke  apparently  only  the  merest 
outline,  we  find  marked  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  exhibited  elsewhere  in  the  Acts,  and 
more  fully  in  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Whilst  tlie  Jews  have  the  law  and  the  more  immediate  com¬ 
munications  of  God  by  his  prophets,  the  Gentiles  are  not 
wholly  dead  to  the  exhibitions  of  God  to  them  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  in  his  providental  care  of  men,  and  so  are  a 
law  unto  themselves,  and  are  required  “  by  their  own  wisdom 
to  know  God  in  his  wisdom”  (Lange).  Their  responsibility 
is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
God’s  own  chosen  people  ;  For  as  many  as  have  sinned 
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without  law  (the  Law')  shall  perish  without  law  ”  (i.e.  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  not  without  reference 
to  the  law  written  upon  their  own  hearts,  Rom.  ii.  14, 15 ), 

Acts  zvii.  30 :  Toi^  iiiv  aHv  ^povom  dyyota^  vir€piSiav  6  Btotj 
rot  vvv  7raLpayyfXX€i  toi%  avOptoTroi^  iraai  irairra)(pv  /Acravociv. 

Paul  had  been  some  time  in  Athens,  and  deeply  moved  in 
spirit  at  the  indications  of  idolatrous  worship  that  met  him 
at  every  turn,  had  conversed  in  the  synagogue  and  market¬ 
place  with  Jew  and  Greek,  the  sincere  religionist  and  scepti¬ 
cal  philosopher,  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  new  dispensation. 
But  when  the  people  were  not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  his 
teachings,  and  questioned  whether  he  was  a  vain  and  preten¬ 
tious  retailer  of  worthless  opinions  ((nr€pfio\6yo<i)  or  one 
desirous  of  introducing  new  deities  (^ivav  BaifjMvuav.  .... 
/icaTa77€X€i5<?),which  Socrates  was  accused  of  doing ;  they,  in 
accordance  with  the  proverbial  desire  to  learn  every  new 
thing,  invited  him  to  give  a  public  exposition  of  his  doctrines 
on  Mars  Hill. 

He  does  not  proceed  at  once  to  a  proof  or  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  revelation  which  he  came  to  preach,  but 
with  the  tact,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Paul,  attempts 
with  as  little  shock  to  their  prejudices  as  possible  to  turn  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  from  devotion  to  idol  worship,  so 
marked  a  peculiarity  of  the  city  (xareiSaXoj/  ovaav  rrjv  iroXtv^ 
vs.  16),  to  that  of  the  living  and  true  God ;  and  thus  lay  a 
basis  for  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  “  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection.”  He  does  not,  plainly,  intend  to  shut  up  their 
hearts  against  his  teachings  by  a  harsh  attack  upon  their 
superstitions,  although  their  abundant  insignia  of  idolatry 
had  moved  his  indignation  and  anger  (trapm^vvero  to  irpevp.ay 
avTov  /c.T.X.,  vs.  16),  but  recognizes  their  devotion  to  their 
many  G<xls  (xarh  nrdvra  BeuriBaipMvecrrepow  ^  Oecap&y 

1  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  9tiffiSal/my  (comp.  StlSm  and  Sal/upy)  is  nsed 
here  as  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  3.  3.  68,  and  elsewhere  in  the  good  sense  = 
fearing  the  gods,  pions,  and  in  the  comparative  degree,  too,  or  very  god-fearing. 
Thus  Paul  mingles,  as  Olshausen  says,  “  in  a  manner  very  snitablo  to  the  cir* 
cninstances,  praise  with  delicate  censnre.'* 
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VS.  22),  and  endeavors  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  superior 
object  of  worship,  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  groping 
after,  as  indicated  by  the  inscription  on  the  altar  “  to  the 
unknown  God  ”  (jarpmartp  06^,  vs.  23). 

Without  stopping  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  significance 
of  this  inscription,  though  deeming  it  most  probable,  that 
since  there  were  exhibitions  of  nature  which  did  not  seem  to 
come  into  the  province  of  any  of  their  named  Gods,  an  altar 
(or  altars)  were  erected,  so  that  no  one  of  their  benefactors 
should  escape  the  due  reverence  ;  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  apostle  here,  as  elsewhere,  recognizes  in  the  heathen 
some  desire  for  a  higher  object  of  worship  than  their  own 
senseless  idols,  some  lin^erings  of  the  religious  nature  with 
which  man  was  made,  and  which  cannot  be  utterly  obliterated, 
though  so  darkened  by  sin  as  not  to  have  unaided  any  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  was  this  dim,  almost 
unrecognized,  longing  of  the  heart,  the  only  basis  for  a  true 
religious  life,  that  “  Paul  in  his  wisdom  lays  hold  of,  and 
seeks  to  guide  by  the  weak  threads  which  connect  it  with  the 
higher  world  ”  (Olshausen)  ;  and  thus  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  profounder  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  than- 
his  hearers  have  dreamed  of,  he  says  to  them  “  Him,  whom; 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  declare  I  unto  you”  (vs.  23).. 

After  giving  some  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  this  being,  who 
made  all  things,  “  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands” 
(vs.  24),  who  needs  nothing  at  the  hands  of  men  (vs.  25),. 
whom  he  made  of  one  blood,  and  so  appointed  them  their  lot 
in  the  earth  (vs.  26),  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  seek 
after  and  find  him,  which  he  had  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
do,  because  he  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  (vs.  27),  “  for 
in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.”  This  near¬ 
ness  of  God,  recognized  even  by  the  heathen  poets  as  our 
father,  shows  the  absurdity  and  wrong  of  debasing  the  divine 
nature  (to  Belov,  vs.  29)  to  an  equality  with  objects  of  sense, 
and  of  thinking  of  the  Godhead  as  like  unto  gold  or  silver 
or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.” 

The  apostle  then  proceeds  to  say  in  the  verse  quoted  above, 
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Iihf  otnf,  therefore,  indeed,  since  the  nature  of  idolatry  is  such 
as  has  been  implied,  God  inreptJBciip,  overlooking,  rots  ‘xpovov^t 
aryvoia^i,  times  of  ignorance,  i.e.  past  ages,  before  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  indicated  by  rh  vvv,  now,  when  a  new 
dispensation  is  introduced  ;  iraparfyeWei,  commands,  roU 
dv6pamoi<i  iraai  ^  irainaypv,  ^  d  men  everywhere,  indicating 
universality  without  limitation,  peravoelv,  to  repent.  The 
objective  reason  for  this  exhortation  to  the  heathen  (as  well 
as  to  all  men)  to  repent,  is  given  in  vs.  31.  Kadori  earrjaev 
fipApav  iv  ^  piKKei  Kplvetv  rr)v  oiKovpAvqv  iv  BiKatoavvrj,  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  iv  avhpl,  by  a  man,  i.e.  as  Meyer  says, 
“  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  will  be  a  representative  of 
God,”  ^  copure,  whom  he  hath  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
given  to  man,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  Is  there  not 
also  here  a  subjective  reason,  also  implied  in  vnepiBatv, 
namely,  God’s  goodness  and  long-sufferance  in  not  hitherto 
demanding  punishment  of  the  heathen  for  their  sins  ? 

But  the  question  is  naturally  suggested  whether  there  is 
here  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  heathen  before  the 
gospel  was  presented  to  them  were  excusable  for  their  con¬ 
duct  in  forgetting  God  and  indulging  in  all  the  wickedness 
charged  upon  them  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  Paul 
there  (Rom.  i.  20, 21)  explicitly  declares  that  “  they  are  with¬ 
out  excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,”  etc.  Besides  the  very  fact  that  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  repent,  plainly  implies  the  wrong  in 
their  previous  course  of  life.  The  wrong  in  rejecting  God 
and  debasing  the  soul  and  body  to  the  vilest  uses  was  not, 
and  could  not,  have  been  caused  by  the  advent  of  a  Messiah. 
The  way  of  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  “  reprobate  mind” 
to  which  “  God  had  given  them  over,”  because  “  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  the  knowledge  ”  of  him  which  he  had  implanted, 
is  made  possible  by  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  the  wrong 
ts  not  caused  by  the  offer  of  salvation,  though  tlie  guilt  of 
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continuance  in  heathenish  practices  is  greatly  aggravated  if 
that  offer  is  not  accepted.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
holy  God  as  passing  over  without  disapprobation  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  heathen  nations,  either  as  related  to  himself  or  them¬ 
selves,  if,  indeed,  they  retain  a  moral  nature  and  are  not 
brute  beasts. 

We,  therefore,  need  to  examine  more  particularly  what  is 
meant  by  Paul  in  the  use  of  the  word  transJited  winked  at, 
inrepiBwp.  It  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  is  used  a  few  times  in  classical  Greek,  and  also  in  the 
Scptuagint,  but  nowhere  with  the  metaphor  implied  in  our 
translation.  To  wink  at,  i.e.  to  connive  ad,  although  that 
would  imply  fault  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  yet  it  would 
imply  a  disregard  of  sin,  a  kind  of  complicity  in  it  on  the  part 
of  God,  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  God  capable 
of.  From  the  composition  of  this  Aorist  form  xmepeiZov 
from  vTrkp  and  eihoi,  it  means  to  look  over,  so  Herodotus  uses 
it  (vii.  36)  to  designate  “  looking  out  over  the  sea” ;  the  Sep- 
tuagint  uses  it  as  a  translation  of  the  Hiph.  which 

means  to  conceal,  hide,  as  the  eyes  or  ears  from  anything,  as 
in  Lev.  xx.  4,  implying  neglect.  Compare  Ezek.  xxii.  26, 
LXX,  irapaKdKxnrro)  to^  wfidaXfiov^,  signifying  neglect,  and 
Isa.  i.  15,  LXX,  d'7ro<rTpi<j>a>  t.  disregard,  and  Job  xlii. 
3,  LXX,  Kpxnrroi,  cover  over  with  words,  implying  crime,  i.e. 
to  chide  or  rebuke.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  use  of  the 
word  that  implies  in  its  employment  here  any  remission  of 
the  due  punishment  for  transgressions  committed  by  the 
heathen.  '  But  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  to  look 
over,  we  have  naturally  the  derived  meaning  of  not  to  look 
at,  not  to  notice,  and  to  let  alone ;  which  applies  well  in  this 
case.  The  heathen  who  had  had  the  law  of  God  written 
upon  their  hearts  (Rom.  ii.  15),  had  not  yielded  obedience 
to  that  law,  and  God  had  forsaken  them  who  had  first  for¬ 
saken  him.  So  the  apostle  tells  the  Athenians  that  previous 
to  this  time  (ra  vvv),  i.e.  in  tow  'XpovoxK  rij<i  a/yvoia^,  times 
of  ignorance,  God  has  made  no  special  manifestation  of  his 
displeasure,  or  any  peculiar  demand  for  a  change,  only  such 
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as  iheir  natures  have  demanded.  He  has  allowed  these  past 
ages  “  to  pass  hy  without  any  positive  manifestation  of  grace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  also  without  any  stern  rebuke  on  the 
other  ”  (Lechler) ;  but  now  a  change  of  mind,  fierdvouwt  is 
demanded. 

Rom.  iii.  25 :  *Ov  irpoidtro  6  0c^  iXaariQptov  Sia  irurrcciK  iy  rw 
aurov  ai/MLTi,  ct;  &Sci^iv  Sucaxoavvr]^  avrov,  Sid  njv  irdp€<riv  t<ov 
irpoyryoydroiy  dpLapnjpidriov  26.  *£v  rg  dvoxg  tov  &€ov,  rrpot  ivSet^iy 
rrj^  Sucauxrvvrj^  avrov  iv  vw  Koipia,  cts  to  cTi^eu  avrov  SUaiov,  Koi 
Smaiovvra  tov  Ik  wurr€OK  *Iri<rov. 

''Op  whom  (i.e.  Xpurr^  'Irjaovy  vs.  24),  irpokOero  6  Geo<t, 
God  has  (publicly^  irpct)  set  forth  for  himself  (Mid.  Voice), 
i.e.  in  the  crucifixion.  This  word  plainly  does  not  here 
mean  purposed  as  in  Rom.  i.  13,  but  exposed  to  view,  pro- 
posvit  (so  in  classical  writers,  e.g.  Plat.  Phaed.  p.  115  E. ; 
Thuc.  II.  34 ;  Alcestes,  667)  ;  iXxurrypiov,  as  a  propitiatory 
offering.  This  word  is  used  in  the  LXX,  Ex.  xxv.  17,  and  else¬ 
where,  not  very  accurately,  as  a  translation  of  ,  lid,  cover 
(of  the  ark),  in  our  version,  mercy-seat.  So  in  Heb.  ix.  5. 
Olshausen  and  some  others  derive  its  meaning  here  from  its 
use  in  the  LXX,  but  unnaturally,  especially  with  the  clause 
€v  avrov  aipari  (see  Stuart,  Alford,  and  Meyer). 

But  the  idea  in  the  kindred  forms  is  that  of  appeasing, 
propitiating.  So  Homer  and  Xenophon  use  iKdoKopai,  for 
propitiating  the  gods,  by  sacrifices,  etc.  Cf.  also  Josephus, 
6.  6.  4.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  with  dpapr'uK, 
to  propitiate  sins.  So  i\aop6<s  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  2, 4, 10, 
meaning  propitiation,  abstract  but  implying  the  concrete,  pro¬ 
pitiator.  So  iXaoTypiov  here. 

This  setting  forth  of  a  propitiatory  offering  for  sin,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  The  sacrifices  under  the  old  dispensation  were 
only  sym))olical  of  this  great  sacrifice,  and  received  their 
eflScacy  only  through  their  relation  to  Christ.  This  is  for  all ; 
those  for  individuals  and  individual  sins. 

Aid  T%  wtoTCD)?,  through  faith,  must  be  taken  with  iKaory- 
piop,  as  <leinoting  the  subjective  means  on  man's  pcut;,  by 
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which  the  propitiatory  offering  is  made  available.  The  offer¬ 
ing  would  have  been  the  same  if  no  one  had  believed,  but  nc 
benefit  would  have  accrued  to  man  ;  ip  cUnov  by 

his  bloody  taken  with  the  same  word,  denotes  “  the  objective 
means  of  manifestation  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.’* 
(DeWette). 

The  object  of  this  setting  forth  before  the  eyes  of  men  this 
propitiatory  offering  follows  :  et?  evhei^iv  (cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  24), 
for  the  manifestation,,  ZiKcuo<Tvvrj<i,  of  his  righteousness, 
justice,  or  judicial  righteousness,  which  had  been  lost  sight 
of  or  obscured ;  in  what  way  is  given  in  the  next  clause, 
which  is  the  prominent  object  of  the  present  exposition  in 
connection  with  Acts  xiv.  16  ;  xvii.  30. 

Am  Trjp  irdpeaip  r<ov  irpoyeyoporav  dp.apTTjpMTav,  on 
account  of  the  passing  over  of  past  transgressions.  The  word 
rrdpeaifi  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rarely 
elsewhere  ;  but  (from  wno  and  tiy/i-t,  to  put  away')  is 

used  seventeen  times,  and  is  the  common  word  for  remission, 
forgiveness.  See  tt<f>€<n^  dpaprL&p  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  Mark  i. 
4 ;  Luke  i.  17,  and  in  several  other  passages  both  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.  Paul,  too,  uses  a<f)€<Ti<i  with  apapr.  in 
C«)l.  i.  14,  with  rrapairrapaTav,  Eph.  i.  7, 'and  by  itself  in 
Hel).  ix.  22  ;  x.  8,  with  the  same  meaning  of  pardon  and  for¬ 
giveness.  ndpeai^  from  its  derivation  from  irapd  and  iripu, 
to  let  fall  at  the  side,  to  let  pass,  might  mean  pardon,  for¬ 
giveness,  and  so  the  earlier  expositors,  and  some  later  ones, 
as  Stuart,  explain  it  as  synonymous  with  wpea-ifi.  But  the 
more  natural  meaning  is  passing  by  or  over  from  neglect  or 
inattention,  “  leaving  undealt  with.”  In  Memorabilia,  i.  1. 
12.  irapevre^  has  just  this  meaning.  The  Prep.  Btd,  too,  with 
the  Acc.  is  better  rendered  on  account  of  and  not  through  or 
by.  which  is  its  office  with  the  Gen.  (See  Buttmann’s  Gr. 
147,  6).  Besides,  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  if  the  idea 
intended  had  been  remission,  Paul  would  have  employed  the 
common  word  for  that  idea,  sanctioned  by  his  own  and  others* 
usage.  Furthermore,  we  should  expect  grace,  x^pt^  (objec¬ 
tive),  or  faWi,  nCrrrvi  (subjective),  and  not  forbearance,  dvoyn, 
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as  the  ground  of  pardon.  So  in  Eph.  i.  7,  a<f>€<Ti<i  is  followed 
by  Kar^  TOP  irXovTOP  rrj^  apt  to?  avrov.  ***Av<yxv  suspends 
and  puts  off  the  judgment  by  Trapeo-t?;  ;^apt9  abolishes  the 
guilt  of  sin  by  (Schaff). 

IIpoyeyov6ra>v  afiapTrjfidTayv,  past  sins.  What  sins  ?  Not 
here  the  sins  of  individuals  before  conversion,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  because  vpoyeyovoTcop  would  in  that  case  be  useless  at 
least,  if  not  erroneous,  as  implying  that  the  propitiatory 
offering  was  made  only  for  sins  committed  previous  to  regen¬ 
eration.  Besides,  the  contrast  plainly  implied  with  iv  vvp 
Kcup&y  vs.  26,  in  this  present  time,  the  Messianic  ages,  demands 
this  meaning  of  sins  committed  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  So  Hodge  says :  The  words  that  are  past  (irpo- 
yeyoporap')  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  times  before  the 
advent  of  Christ.  This  is  plain  from  the  opposition  to  the 
expression  at  this  time,  in  the  next  verse,  and  from  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Heb.  ix.  15.  He  is  the 
Mediator  for  the  redemption  of  sins  that  were  under  the  first 
Testament.  This  last  passage  refers  strictly  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  under  the  law,  whilst  in  the  Romans  the  reference 
is  to  all,  inasmuch  as  “  all  have  sinned  ”  (vs.  23).  ‘ 

This  explanation  of  TrpoyeyovoTCDv  dpaprrfpdrap  entirely 
accords  with  that  given  above  of  Trdpetnv,  and  the  idea  is  that 
God  in  this  present  time  has  set  forth  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
so  as  to  give  proof  of  his  justice  in  passing  over  the  sins  of 
all  past  generations  without  adequate  punishment  for  their 
enormity,  “  whereby  his  righteousness  had  been  lost  sight  of 
and  obscured,  and  therefore  came  to  need  an  for  men” 

(Meyer).  The  full  integrity  of  God  in  this  matter  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  not  sparing  the  blood  of  his  only  son,  which  “  at  once 
satisfied  his  justice  and  demonstrated  it  before  the  world.” 

The  clause  kv  rfj  dvaxp  rod  Seov,  through  (by  virtue  of) 
his  forbearance  is  sometimes  taken  with  what  follows.  So 
Lange  puts  a  period  after  dpapnjfidrmv,  and  says :  “We 
connect  the  dvoy^  with  the  following  wpm  rffv  evhu^iv  (vs. 
26)  into  one  idea,  and  suppose  here  a  brief  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  by  which  •trpoyeyoponov  must  be  again  supplied' before 
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avo^.  The  rrdpecr  19  must  bj  all  means  bo  connected  with 
dvo^j  but  is  not  operative  through  this  alone.’*  Olshausen, 
on  the  contrary,  says  “  the  connection  of  ip  ry  dvo^  with 
what  follows  is  quite  unsuitable  ;  it  must  be  construed  with 
•!rdpe<Ti<s,  of  which  it  discovers  the  inward  ground.”  This 
latter  seems  altogether  the  most  natural  explanation.  Meyer, 
Philippi,  Stuart,  and  others  adopt  it. 

iI/)09  epBei^ip  K.T.X.  in  vs.  26  is  an  emphatic  resumption 
of  ek  evBei^ip  k.t.\.  in  vs.  25,  with  the  additional  element  of 
time  (eV  vvp  which  is  only  implied  in  the  preced¬ 

ing  verse.  In  this  present  time^  i.e.  when  the  passing  over 
irdpea-K  is  past,  and  a  new  order  of  things  since  the  advent  of 
Christ  supervenes,  man  must  either  accept  the  full  pardon, 
a<f>€<Ti9,  of  sin,  or  expose  himself  to  the  judgment  of  a  right¬ 
eous  God.  (Schaff). 

The  last  part  of  vs.  26,  ew  to  eZmt  k.t.X,  gives  (as  the 
Infill,  with  the  Art.  preceded  bye*?  often  does), the  object  or 
intent  of  what  precedes  in  these  two  verses,  hp  rrpoidero  . . . 
Kaipw.  The  design  and  result  of  God’s  propitiatory  offering 
set  forth  before  the  world  and  manifesting  his  justice  is,  that 
he  may  be  (in  the  corresponding  appearance)  i.e.  recog¬ 
nized  as  just  (indirectly),  6(9  to  elvai  ainop  BtKaLop;  and 
also  make  just^  BiKcuovpraf  the  believer rop  kx  TrloTem  'lyaov, 
i.e.  as  Alford  says,  him  who  belongs  to,  stands  in,  works 
from,  as  his  standing-point,  faith  in  Jesus.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

AMERICAN  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  BIBUOGRAPHY.» 

BT  JAKB8  DAVID  BUTLEB,  LD.D. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  dating  from  1812,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
It  owes  its  origin  and  local  habitation,  as  well  as  books 
and  pecuniary  contributions,  worth  at  least  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester.  In  1874  that  society 
did  honor  to  itself  while  delighting  to  honor  its  founder  and 
most  munificent  benefactor.  It  erected  him  a  monument  by 
reprinting  his  principal  work,  “  The  History  of  Printing  in 
America,”  first  published  in  1810,  with  such  corrections  and 
additions  as  its  author  contemplated,  and  would  have  com¬ 
pleted,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  through  another  genera¬ 
tion.  This  reprint  forms  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the 
society's  publications,  and  has  cost  less  than  an  obelisk  or 
statue  that  would  not  last  half  as  long,  or  be  noticed  by  one 
tithe  as  many  persons.  Besides,  nothing  but  a  printed 
memorial  could  pre-eminently  befit  the  patriarch  of  our 
printing.  Gaudet  similis  simili. 

Appended  to  the  text  of  the  history  we  find  a  catalogue, 
which,  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady’s  letter,  more  than  doubles 
the  value  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  includes  every  work, 
large  and  small,  known  to  have  been  printed  within  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  year  177G.  This 
list  fills  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages,  and  contains 
about  eight  thousand  titles.  Few  volumes  are  more  sugges¬ 
tive  than  this  book  of  title-pages.  It  is  a  forcible  con- 

*  The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Printers  and  an 
Account  of  Newspapers.  By  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL  D.,  etc.  Second  edition,  with 
the  Author’s  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  a  Catalogue  of  American  Publica¬ 
tions  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1776.  Published  nnder  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  two  volumes.  Albany.  1874. 
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firmation  of  the  saying  that  for  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  it 
there  is  as  much  physiognomy  on  the  backs  of  books  as  in 
the  faces  of  men.  It  claims  to  have  realized  the  ideal  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  which  was  to  “  furnish  the  only  American  catalogue 
of  printed  books  of  any  consequence,  or  in  any  way  general, 
to  be  met  with,  or  that  has  been  made.”  It  is  a  mosaic 
elaborated  from  advertisements  in  ancient  newspapers,  from 
publishers’  announcements  in  old  books,  from  library-cata¬ 
logues  and  libraries  without  number.  Owing,  in  part,  to  the 
lack  of  such  bibliographies  in  his  time,  Lord  Bacon  was  led 
to  pronounce  literary  history  deficient. 

Such  statistics,  indeed,  belong  to  that  reading  which  is 
never  read,  and  to  some  minds  recall  what  a  little  girl  called 
the  “  begat  ”  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
To  many  they  are  as  dry  as  Falstaff  held  an  intolerable  deal 
of  bread  to  but  one  half  pennyworth  of  sack,  and  as  repul¬ 
sive  as  the  lover  declared  the  mercantile  inventory  of  Lady 
Olivia’s  beauty  when  labelled  item  by  item,  as  two  lips  in¬ 
different  red,  two  gray  eyes  with  lids  to  them,  one  nose, 
one  chin,  etc. 

Statistics,  in  truth,  make  up  an  upstart  science  —  a  science 
which  had  no  name  to  live  till  Achenwall  coined  one  for  it ; 
and  he  has  scarcely  been  dead  a  century.  But  they  are  every 
day  gleaned  and  garnered  with  more  and  more  pains  and  per¬ 
sistence.  Their  influence  is  daily  more  pervasive  and  potent  in 
all  learning  and  life.  They  will  soon  rule  the  world,  as  the  law 
of  definite  proportions  does  chemical  combinations.  A  myriad 
of  them  that  were  dead  bones  are  vitalized  whenever  they 
are  touched  by  a  genius  like  Bacon,  who,  when  asked  in  boy¬ 
hood  by  Queen  Bess  :  “  How  old  are  you  ?  ”  answered :  “  I 
am  just  two  years  younger  than  your  majesty’s  blessed  reign.” 
Measuring  rods  will  yet  be  viewed  as  reeds  of  gold  in  the 
hands  of  angels.  Then  will  statistical  figures  put  to  shame 
those  that  are  to-day  the  glory  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

The  Antiquarian  Society,  by  their  Bibliographical  Catalogue, 
have  accomplished  for  our  pre-revolutionary  epoch  more  than 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  undertook  to  do  for  the  literature 
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of  our  mother-country,  namely,  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the 
registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  of  London  between  the 
years  1544  and  1640.  This  task  proved  too  hard  for  the  English 
association ;  but  it  is  now  being  pushed  on  to  completion  by  a 
single  Englishman  —  Edward  Arber.  While  admiring  his 
enterprise,  all  scholars  must  regret  that  Mr.  Arber’s  edition  is 
limited  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  copies,  and  that  its  cost  on 
small  paper  for  five  volumes  isover  16,  and  on  large  paper  four 
times  as  much.  But  what  most  surprises  and  grieves  every 
friend  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  Mr.  Arber’s  announce¬ 
ment,  emphasized  in  capitals,  that  he  will  Destroy  all  surplus 
copies,  that  is,  all  those  not  subscribed  for,  on  the  appearance 
of  his  last  volume.  He  brings  to  our  minds  the  sibyl  burning 
the  books  which  Tarquin  declined  to  buy,  or,  rather,  another 
Englishman,  who,  having  bought  at  a  fabulous  sum  a  shell 
advertised  as  unique,  had  no  sooner  paid  its  price  than  he 
dashed  it  to  fragments,  saying :  “  It  was  a  counterpart  to 
one  which  I  had  myself  before,  and  of  which  I  never  till  now 
discovered  a  duplicate.  I  am  content  to  lose  a  hundred 
guineas  in  order  to  make  my  assurance  doubly  sure  that  my 
pet  is  a  veritable  nonesuch.”  •  Ardent  affection  is  proverbially 
jealous ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  true 
scholar,  bearing  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
can  wish  to  use  the  press  exclusively  and  restrictively  —  the 
press  wliich  was  born  and  came  into  the  world  pre-eminently 
for  ooening  to  all  what  manuscripts  had  and  must  shut  up 
to  a  handful.  The  voice  of  the  press  calls  for  the  last  verse 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  dog-in-the-manger  policy. 

The  Antiquarian  Society’s  list  of  books  published  in 
America,  however  exhaustive,  needs  a  supplement,  in  order 
as  is  its  purpose,  to  show  in  all  its  ramifications  the  literary 
development  of  our  pre-revolutionary  fathers.  The  supple¬ 
ment  needed  for  this  end  is  a  catalogue  of  books  by  American 
authors  which  were  first  printed  abroad.  Not  a  few  Amer¬ 
ican  works  were,  for  various  reasons,  thus  ushered  into  the 
world  beyond  the  sea.  For  twenty  years  there  was  no 
American  printing.  For  the  first  generation  the  presses 
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here  were  only  two.  They  were  often  full  of  work,  and  so 
unable  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Their  work  was  sometimes 
dearer,  and  always  .inferior,  to  that  executed  in  the  old 
country.  For  reasons  like  these,  the  “  Magnalia”  of  Mather, 
the  immense  concordance  by  Rev.  Samuel  Newman  of  Reho- 
both  (1658),  and  other  ponderous  productions  were  exported 
for  publication.  Again,  American  presses  were  subject  to  a 
censorship  which  stifled  everything  offensive  to  the  existing 
local  authorities.  In  1667,  Thomas  Eempis,  even  after 
being  licensed  by  the  censors,  was  thus  suppressed  as  “  a 
book  that  Imitates  of  Christ,  or  to  that  purpose,  written  by 
a  popish  minister,  wherein  is  contayned  some  things  less  safe 
to  be  infused  amongst  the  people  of  this  place.”  It  was  not  the 
pope  only  who  then  believed  that  one  of  Peter’s  keys  was  for 
locking  up  the  press,  as  the  other  was  for  unlocking  paradise. 

But  American  works  at  first  sent  to  the  press  in  London 
were  frequently  reprinted  here.  Thus  the  year  1678  saw  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet. 
We  have  to  seek  further  than  the  Antiquarian  catalogue  to 
ascertain  that  that  work  was  first  printed  in  England,  in 
1650.  So  Wigglesworth’s  Day  of  Doom  ”  in  1715  first 
appears  among  American  books ;  though  it  had  before  seen 
five  other  editions  at  times  and  places  unnoticed  in  the 
American  catalogue.  As  books  reflect  their  own  age,  we 
must  know  when  they  originated  in  order  to  see  to  what  and 
what  manner  of  age  they  hold  the  mirror.  ‘  Regarding  the 
“  Sure  Guide  to  Hell  by  Beelzebub  ”  (the  fourth  edition  of 
which  in  1751  was  the  first  in  America),  and  too  many  other 
works,  we  have  no  clew,  from  the  Antiquarian  catalogue,  to 
the  time  of  their  origin. 

The  Antiquarian  list  is  so  good  that  one  cannot  but  wish 
it  were  better.  Its  name,  or  a  part  of  it,  seems  ill-chosen. 
The  prefix  “  ante  ”  is  inferior  to  “  pre,”  as  every  dissylable 
must  be  to  any  monosyllable  that  is  equally  expressive.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  word  “  ante  ”  is  orally  ambiguous,  being  confounded 
by  the  ear  with  “  anti.”  But  our  early  books  were  j»ro-re vo¬ 
lutionary  ;  the  “  antis  ”  were  nowhere.  A  man  of  Tom 
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Hood’s  turn  commended  the  term  “  archaeological  ”  as 
audibly  derived  from  Noah’s  ark.  He  could  hardly  devise  so 
good  a  justihcatioii  of  “  ante-revolutionary.” 

Too  little  pains  were  taken  by  the  Antiquarian  committee 
to  give  the  first  edition  of  books,  or  to  state  whether  the  edi¬ 
tions  previous  to  the  first  which  they  specify  had  been  printed 
here  or  in  the  old  country.  The  earliest  edition  set  down 
of  Cheever’s  Accidence  was  the  tenth,  in  1767,  at  Boston  — 
threescore  years  after  his  death.  Where  and  when  had  the 
other  nine  appeared  ?  Not  knowing,  we  are  cut  off  from  a 
desirable  guide  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  classical  study  in 
America. 

Regarding  reprints  of  foreign  works,  it  is  often  not  stated 
that  they  were  reprints ;  and  the  first  American  edition  seems 
spoken  of  as  much  higher  than  the  first  in  the  series.  In 
1743  the  first  edition  of  Watts’s  Psalms,  said  to  be  “  re¬ 
printed  ”  is  marked  the  fifteenth.  But  another  edition, 
styled  the  seventh,  had  come  out  in  Philadelphia  fourteen 
years  before.  Where  had  the  other  six  been  published? 
Scarcely  in  America,  as  the  original  had  seen  the  light  in 
England  only  one  decade  before. 

The  Antiquarian  editors  are  sometimes  divided  against 
themselves.  Thus  the  sermons  of  John  Campbell,  Boston 
1743,  according  to  their  bibliography  were  an  octavo ;  but  in 
their  former  catalogue  they  appear  as  16mo. 

**  Twixt  two  doctrines  perplexed, 

Oh  help  us  determine  I 
*  Watch  and  pray  I  ’  says  the  text ; 

*  Go  to  sleep !  *  says  the  sermon.** 

Their  last  utterance  is  worse  than  their  first;  it  perverts 
what  before  was  correct.  Again,  “  Cooper  on  Predestination, 
Boston  1740,”  is  set  down  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  as  an 
octavo.  It  is  an  octavo  only  six  inches  high,  as  the  writer, 
having  it  in  his  library,  finds  by  measurement. 

In  the  Historical  Magazine  for  1860,  Mr.  Thompson  West- 
cott  inserted  sundry  notices  of  early  publications  which  he 
had  culled  from  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Not  a  few  of 
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these  seem  to  have  been  copied  into  the  Antiquarian  Index ; 
but  others  are  strangely  omitted,  as :  1734,  The  Indian  Tale 
interpreted  and  told  in  English  verse ;  1737,  Welfare’s  Wisdom 
of  God ;  1741,  A  Philadelphia  edition  of  Whitefield’s  Journal 
from  New  England  to  Old ;  1754,  The  Monster  of  Monsters, 
Boston ;  1755,  Edward  Cole’s  Letter  (burnt  Nov.  21st,  at 
Milford,  Conn.) ;  1756,  Tilden’s  Poems  to  rouse  the  Soul- 
diers;  1775,  Massachusetensis,  Boston.  These  instances 
are  largely  taken  from  the  first  paper  by  Westcott.  There 
are  two  other  such  papers,  which  my  limits  will  not  allow 
me  to  quote  from.  On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that  while  the 
Antiquarian  committee  have  faithfully  reaped  the  pre-revo¬ 
lutionary  harvest,  that  field  will  still  reward  the  research  of 
many  a  keen-eyed  gleaner. 

The  first  press  in  the  territory  now  the  United  States  was 
imported  into  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  seven 
years  after  the  planting  of  Cambridge  itself,  and  in  the  very 
birth-year,  or  at  least  the  name-year,  of  Harvard  College. 
It  was  the  property  of  that  institution,  being  purchased  in 
England  with  money  given  for  that  purpose  by  friends  of 
the  college  in  Amsterdam,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Glover,  who  in  1636  had  resigned  his  pastorate  near 
London  with  a  view  of  removal  to  New  England.  Its  cost 
was  £50,  and  it  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  the  college 
president.  Had  it  escaped  the  tooth  qf  time  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  stood  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  side  by  side 
with  the  printing  engine  at  which  Franklin  wrought  in  1728, 
and  would  have  surpassed  it  in  interest  as  much  as  in  age. 

Mr.  Glover,  to  whom  Harvard  and  the  United  States  owe 
their  first  press,  died  on  his  passage  to  America.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  not  only  took  that  press  under  his  roof, 
but  also  Mr.  Glover’s  widow  with  her  five  children  ;  making 
her  his  wife,  as  some  thought,  with  more  than  expedient  and 
modest  haste.  But  in  new-born  plantations  widows  are  an 
article  of  household  furniture  which  sells  at  once  for  the 
original  price,  and  children  are  no  incumbrance.  Cotton 
Mather  gloried  in  fifteen. 
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With  the  first  press  came  a  pressman,  Stephen  Daye,  who 
for  the  next  ten  years  was  the  sole  printer  to  shed  t/a^light 
over  the  country.  Bis  publications,  so  far  as  known  to 
Tliomas,  or  even  to  the  bibliographers  of  to-day,  were  only 
thirteen  —  five  of  them  almanacs,  one  an  astronomical  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  Psalms  in  meter,  a  catechism,  two  pamphlets  of 
laws,  the  theses  of  the  first  Harvard  graduates,  and  the 
Freeman’s  Oath.  The  last  was  characteristically  the  very 
first  issue  of  the  press.  The  New  Englander  was  nothing  if 
not  a  freeman.  The  second  thing  printed  was  an  almanac, 
in  1639,  and  at  least  one  work  of  the  kind  has  come  out 
every  year  since.  In  1775  the  number  was  twenty-eight, 
published  in  fourteen  different  towns.  An  almanac  was  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Pennsylvania  press.  Poor  Richard  was 
among  the  earliest  writings  of  Franklin,  in  1733.  Poor 
Robin,  by  Franklin’s  brother,  came  out  in  Newpv>rt  one 
year  earlier. 

“  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,”  a  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  leaves,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1640,  for 
more  than  a  century  was  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  printed 
volume  that  was  produced  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Prince,  writing  in  1758,  “  it  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  book  printed  in  North  America,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  in  this  New  World.”  But  those  were  days  of 
slight  intercommunication.  Prince  knew  little  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  wide  of  the  truth. 
He  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  confound  what  he 
himself  saw  with  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  Every  newling  in 
travel  does.  The  new  edition  of  Thomas  shows  that  a  school 
manual,  “  The  Spiritual  Ladder,”  was  printed  at  Mexico  in 
1535,  one  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  of  which  Prince  was  so  proud.^  Ninety-three  other 
books  also  appeared  in  Mexico  and  seven  in  Peru,  nineteen 
of  them  in  Latin,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 

1  Prince’s  copj,  which  for  a  long  time  belonig^  to  the  Old  South  Church,  was 
■old  at  auction,  in  1876,  for  $1025 ;  no  other  American  book,  sare  Eliot’s  Bible, 
ever  brought  so  high  a  price.  —  Nation,  No.  590. 
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that  is,  forty  years  before  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  issued  as  the 
first-born  from  the  Puritan  press. 

The  first  New  England  printer,  Daye,  was  succeeded,  or 
supplanted,  by  Samuel  Green,  who  and  his  children  (of  whom 
he  had  nineteen)  and  later  posterity  were  prominent  printers 
down  to  the  revolutionary  era. 

Glover’s  press  continued  to  be  the  only  one  in  Anglo- 
America  for  about  fifteen  years.  But  in  1654  another  and  a 
better  one,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  was  sent 
over  by  a  British  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
American  Indians  —  a  Puritan  institution  incorporated  in 
1649.  The  original  purpose  of  that  association  was  to  do  its 
printing  in  England.  But  when  Eliot  and  other  missionaries 
had  translated  primers  and  catechisms  into  aboriginal  dialects, 
it  was  plain  at  a  glance  that  no  oue  ignorant  of  those  tongues 
could  correct  the  proofs.  It  was  also  easier  to  transport  a 
press  to  America  than  to  transport  a  proof-reader  to  England,  ' 
as  parish  committees  now  find  it  easier  to  go  to  the  parishes 
of  candidates  than  to  bring  candidates  to  vacant  churches. 
Hence  the  missionary  press  crossed  the  ocean.  Nor  was  it 
an  easy  task,  even  in  America,  to  train  up  a  competent 
workman  in  aboriginal  tongues.  Thus,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Magazine  (Vol.  iv.  p.  19),  John  Eliot,  the 
Indian  apostle,  writing  to  Robert  Boyle  of  London  in  1682, 
regarding  the  second  edition  of  his  Indian  Bible,  says :  “We 
have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian  printer,  that  is  able  to 
compose  the  sheets  and  correct  the  press  with  understanding.” 
Information  concerning  that  printer  was  requested  by  that 
writer ;  but  none  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming. 

Both  presses  were  established  at  Cambridge,  in  a  building 
that  had  been  put  up  by  the  English  missionary  society  for 
an  Indian  college.  Here  the  New  Testament  in  Indian 
appeared  in  1661.  The  word  for  Saviour  on  the  title-page 
is  Nuppoquohwusstuieneumun,  That  single  vocable  most 
have  been  of  power  to  scatter  all  doubts  that  may  have 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  English  patrons  concerning  the 
expediency  of  transferring  their  press  to  America.  In  1663 
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the  Old  Testament  was  issued,  with  a  title  as  much  more 
hieroglyphical  than  that  of  the  New  as  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
was  greater.  These  college  presses  plied  their  work  for 
forty  years,  and,  as  their  mission  seemed  then  fulfilled,  were 
sold  in  1702. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  book  printed  in  Boston  is  doubtful. 
Thomas  gives  the  year  1674.  In  the  new  edition  of  his 
volumes  one  work  by  Increase  Mather,  with  the  imprint 
Boston,  is  dated  1669 ;  yet  the  editors  mention  a  sermon  by 
Mather  six  years  after,  in  1675,  as  “  the  earliest  issue  of  the 
press  in  Boston.”  However  this  may  be,  Boston  soon  after 
became  the  chief  place  of  publication.  Thus  of  the  thirteen 
American  issues  in  1679,  all  but  two  were  daughters  of  the 
Boston  press. 

Not  until  1685,  perhaps  sixteen  years  after  Boston,  certainly 
forty-six  years  after  Cambridge,  and  when  in  Massachusetts 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  works  had  been  taken  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  was  her  ex¬ 
ample  first  imitated  by  any  sister  colony.  Then,  in  1685, 
Philadelphia  saw  its  first  page  of  print,  Kalendarium  Penn- 
silvaniense,  or  America’s  Messinger  ”  («ic).  Nor  was  any 
book  printed  there  till  1688.  New  York  was  eight  years 
behind  Philadelphia,  her  first  typographical  memorial  dating 
from  1693.  In  Connecticut  the  first  press  was  set  up  in 
1709;  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1732;  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
1756  ;  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  in  1761.  In  regard  to 
more  southern  colonies,  printing  began  in  Maryland  in  1726 ; 
in  Virginia,  in  1729, — except  a  single  volume  of  colonial  laws 
in  1681.  While  they  were  in  press,  the  orders  from  home  to 
the  governor  were,  to  “  allow  no  person  to  use  a  press  on  any 
occasion  whatever.”  On  monuments  in  Catholic  Germany 
I  have  seen  the  press  carved  as  an  emblem  of  heresy.  The 
first  press  issues  in  South  Carolina  date  from  1730,  or  posr 
sibly  six  years  later ;  in  North  Carolina,  from  1755 ;  and  in 
Georgia,  from  1762. 

The  firstlings  of  typography  in  the  several  colonies  were 
as  follows :  in  one, — Massachusetts,  —  the  Freeman’s  oath ; 
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in  three,  —  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia, — 
sermons  ;  in  three,  —  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  —  almanacs :  in  four,  —  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina,  —  laws ;  in  one,  —  Connecticut,  —  a 
church  creed  ;  and  in  one,  —  New  York,  —  a  gubernatorial 
proclamation.  * 

In  1775  the  whole  number  of  places  at  which  books  were 
issued  was  twenty-two.  Of  these  thirteen  were  in  New 
England  ;  namely,  Boston,  Chelmsford,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
Watertown,  Woburn,  Worcester,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Norwich,  Providence,  Newport.  The  remaining 
nine,  in  the  other  nine  colonies,  were :  Burlington,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Germantown,  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Williamsburg,  and  Charleston. 

Near  the  close  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  enterprise  among  publishers  in  the  Middle 
States  is  indicated  by  the  reprint  of  large  works.  Thus 
Josephus  and  Cook’s  Voyages  appeared  at  New  York,  and  in 
Philadelphia  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Robertson’s  Charles 
V.,  and  Sterne  in  five  volumes.  At  Boston,  however,  during 
the  closing  pre-revolutionary  decade,  there  were  few  reprints.. 
No  large  work,  save  a  Bible  in  two  folios  (Clark’s),  seem&. 
to  have  been  projected.  Its  press  then  teemed  most  whh. 
political  pamphlets.  Chauncy’s  Episcopacy,  in  1771,  has  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pages ;  but  no  other  book  within’ 
half  a  dozen  years  of  it  was  so  thick.  Bostonians  had  learned 
from  the  great  moralist  who  was  so  good  a  hater  of  them, 
or  rather  from  mother-wit,  that  books  which  change  the  face 
of  the  world  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  held  in  the  hand 
and  read  by  the  fire.  For  the  year  1775  the  whole  number 
of  American  tides  was  two  hundred  and  forty-two^  as  many 
as  can  be  counted  during  the  first  forty-four  years  after 
printing  commenced. 

But  the  ante-revolutionary  growth  of  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  more  notable  than  that  of  general  literature  or  of 
books.  Their  number  in  1775  was  thirty-nine  —  an  average 
of  three  in  each  colony.;  but  the  truth  was  that  nine  of  them: 

VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  141.  11 
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belonged  to  Pennsylvania  and  eight  to  Massachusetts.  Thus 
about  half  of  them  were  in  two  States.  The  oldest  was  in 
Boston,  and  dated  from  1704  ;  while  three  of  those  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  births  of  the  year  1775.  The  first  in  German 
was  started  at  Germantown  in  1739.  One  number  of  a 
newspaper  had  been  issued*  at  Boston  in  1690.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  “  Public  Occurrences,  both  Foreign  and  Domestick.” 
The  editor,  Benjamin  Harris,  thus  spoke :  “  It  is  designed 
that  the  country  shall  be  furnished  once  a  month  (or  if  any 
glut  of  occurrences  happen,  oftener)  with  an  account  [six 
columns,  each  of  eleven  inches]  of  such  considerable  things 
as  have  arrived  unto  our  notice.”  Four  days  after  it  came 
out  the  government  forbade  “  anything  in  print  without  li¬ 
cense  first  obtained.” 

The  additions  by  the  Antiquarian  committee  to  Thomas’s 
account  of  newspapers  give  no  idea  of  the  expansions  of 
journalism  in  the  present  century.  Not  only  are  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  statements  behind  the  times,  but  they  are  incredibly 
inaccurate.  They  say  (Vol.  ii.  p.  177)  :  ‘‘  Wisconsin.  The 
Green  Bay  Republican  was  printed  by  W.  Shoals  in  1831  or 
1832.”  Here  are  three  blunders,  or  more,  in  a  line.  The 
dates  are  both  wrong ;  so  is  the  name  of  the  paper ;  so  is 
the  editor’s  name.  Is  not  this  blundering  raised  to  the  third 
power  ?  No  newspaper  whatever  was  printed  either  in  Green 
Bay  or  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin  in  either  1831  or  1832.  The 
first  number  of  any  journal  in  that  State  was  dated  December 
11,  1833.  The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Green  Bay,  and  in 
Wisconsin,  was  called  not  “  Republican,”  but  “  Intelligencer.” 
It  was  published  not  by  W.  Shoals,  but  by  Ellis  and  Suydam. 
Further,  the  man  in  question  printed  his  family  name  not 
Shoals,  but  Sholes.  Nor  yet  was  the  Christian  name  of 

Editor  Sholes  W - :  it  was  Henry  0.  All  the  authorities 

on  this  matter  are  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  State  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

The  value  of  the  Antiquarian  Society’s  Catalogue  of  books 
is  tenfold  greater  because  the  issues  of  the  press  are  ranged 
not  alphabetically,  but  chronologically.  Had  the  former 
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arrangement  been  adopted,  we  could,  indeed,  turn  to  any 
author  as  readily  as  to  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  but  should  not 
be  forced  to  notice  his  time,  and  should  have  no  clew  to  his 
contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  order,  classi¬ 
fying  by  years,  leads  us  first  of  all  and  inevitably  to  his  era, 
and  then  constrains  us  to  compare  him  with  his  fellows,  not 
merely  in  a  colony,  but  throughout  a  continent.  It  makes 
us  trace  the  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  the  relative  strength 
of  different  elements  in  our  development,  and  is  in  other 
ways  suggestive.  Accordingly,  the  aim  in  what  remains  of 
the  present  paper  will  be  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  classes  of  pre-revolutionary  publications. 

For  this  attempt  neither  Allibone  nor  Sabin  (though  each 
in  its  way  invaluable),  nor  all  other  previous  works  on  our 
bibliography,  had  accumulated  such  facilities — such  mines  of 
material  as  are  now  afforded  by  the  less  pretentious  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Indeed,  before  their  book 
annals  were  brought  out  it  must  have  been  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  gain  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  our  entire  intellectual  field 
in  colonial  times,  or  to  form  any  exact  estimate  concerning 
the  relative  progress  in  different  portions. 

The  religiosity,  or  ascendency  of  religious  elements,  in 
the  books  of  the  colonies  is  palpable.  In  four  of  those 
colonies,  as  has  been  seen,  the  first  book  printed  was  sermons. 
In  all  of  them  the  larger  half  of  the  issues  relate  in  some 
way  to  religion.  Of  one  hundred  and  three  works  of  every 
kind,  published  in  1728,  sixty-one  were  sermons.  The 
sermons  of  Robert  Russell,  published  the  year  before,  within 
forty  years  had  run  through  fifty  editions,  and  yet  had  by  no 
means  finished  their  race.  It  is  true,  he  published  only 
seven,  while  most  sermonizers  of  his  time  could  not  content 
themselves  with  less  than  seventy  times  seven.  After  all, 
such  persistent  popularity  was  only  possible  in  ages  of  faith. 
The  first  mention  of  Whitefield  on  a  title-page  is  in  1739. 
In  that  year  ten  works  by  him  were  issued  in  Boston,  and 
one  of  them  in  eight  editions.  The  next  year  saw  twenty-six 
of  his  publications.  In  1741  there  were  eighteen.  In  1745, 
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among  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  American 
issues,  aside  from  almanacs,  twenty-three  were  by  him,  and 
twenty-two  others  were  attacks  on  or  defences  of  him  —  all 
having  his  name  on  their  title-pages.  When  will  Moody  or 
Swing  fill  such  a  place  in  popular  literature  ?  But  of  all 
names  in  American  book-titles  the  most  frequent  is  Cotton 
Mather,  which  heads  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
of  them  —  at  least  a  hundred  more  than  all  American  pro¬ 
ductions  before  he  began  to  write,  and  more  than  one  twentieth 
of  the  whole  number  from  first  to  last,  though  his  most 
voluminous  works  were  printed  in  London.  His  “  Magnalia” 
was  unknown  to  the  American  press  till  1820.  His  life  in 
the  press  extended  through  forty-six  years.  His  first  publi¬ 
cation,  in  1682,  was  “  Ornaments  for  the  Daughters  of  Zion.” 
His  last,  in  1728,  was  “  The  Comfortable  Chambers  Opened 
and  Visited.”  His  “  Bonifacius  ;  or  Essays  to  do  Good,”  in 
17 10,  says  Franklin,  “  though  several  leaves  had  been  torn 
out  before  I  saw  it,  gave  such  a  turn  to  my  thinking  as  to 
influence  my  conduct  through  life.”  ^  He  touched  society  at 
more  points  than  any  early  American.  The  first  tooth  of  a 
mastodon  was  unearthed  on  the  Hudson ;  but  as  a  Biblia 
Americuna  it  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  him.  He  was 
a  polyglot,  as  well  as  a  polymath.  Quotation-potent  in  He¬ 
brew  and  the  classical  tongues,  he  also  issued  tracts  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  Indian.  Not  to  mention  Greek  and 
Hebrew  titles,  some  of  his  in  Latin  were  ;  Pietas  Matutina, 
Piscator  Evangeiicus,  Lex  Mercatoria,  Unum  Necessarium, 
Memoria  Wilsoniana,  Terribilia  Dei,  Decennium  Luctuosum, 
Verba  Vivifica,  etc.  The  proverb  “lie  like  a  tombstone” 
would  liave  less  currency,  and  grandsons  would  be  grand 
men,  if  all  epitaphs  were  as  truthful  as  that  we  read  on  the 
table-tomb  in  Copps  Hill  cemetery : 

“  Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather, 

Who  had  a  son  greater  than  his  father, 

And  eke  a  grandson  greater  than  either.” 

The  religious  feature  in  our  early  literature  was  the  more 

^  Works,  Vol.  ».  s.  83. 
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conspicuous,  because  sermons  were  common  on  occasions 
when  they  are  now  unthought  of.  In  1715  Boston  printed  a 
sermon  “  on  a  birth  in  the  family  of  Stephen  Seward,”  with 
the  motto,  “  Blessing  and  honor  of  fruitful  Mothers.”  Such 
sermons  ought  to  be  revived  and  multiplied  in  these  days  of 
small  families  and  a  dwindling  Puritan  stock.  “Boston 
burnings  ”  were  bewailed ;  and  every  catastrophe,  whether 
on  land  or  sea  or  air,  was  “  improved,”  and  interpreted,  if 
befalling  foes,  as  a  judgment ;  if  friends,  as  a  trial ;  if  one’s 
self,  as  a  mystery.  One  sermon  in  1752  was  “  before  the 
President  &c.  of  the  hospital  for  the  small-pox.”  Sermons 
opened  courts,  and  were  especially  common  at  executions. 
Well  nigh  the  only  work  printed  by  an  Indian  was  his 
sermon  at  the  execution  of  another  Indian.  It  ran  through 
five  editions.  At  the  execution  of  David  Wallis  two  sermons 
were  preached.  But  even  this  culprit  fared  better  than 
the  insane  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  to  whom  at  about 
the  same  period  a  daily  sermon  was  delivered  for  two  years, 
as  she  sat  at  the  grating  of  her  windowless  cell.  The  hope 
was  by  this  spiritual  (or  diabolical  ?)  medicine  to  drive  out 
the  spirit  that  possessed  her. 

But  the  multitude  of  religious  works  is  not  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  magnitude  or  erudition  of  some  among  them. 
The  first  American  folio  was  Willard’s  Body  of  Divinity,  in 
17:26  —  not  those  daily  “  four-paged  ”  folios  which  not  even 
critics  criticise,  but  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  pages, 
“  comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism.”  In  1718  Harvard  already  had-  a  font  of  He¬ 
brew  type,  and  in  1763  issued  two  Hebrew  grammars.  A 
third  appeared  four  years  later.  The  first  folio  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  a  Welsh  concordance  in  1730,  and  there  too 
was  printed  “  The  Art  of  Preaching,  in  imitation  of  Horace’s 
Art  of  Poetry.” 

A  royal  patent  was  supposed  to  have  given  to  London 
and  the  two  universities  the  monopoly  of  Bible-printing  in 
Engl  is!  1  ^ ;  but  the  Yankees  seem  to  have  hearkened  to  a 

’  They  still  retain  that  exclnsive  tight  in  England.  Encyl.  Brit.  (9th  ed.), 
Vol.  iii.  p.  650. 
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higher  law,  and  held  that  no  fraud  was  more  pious  than  to 
print  their  Bibles  with  a  London  imprint.  According  to 
Thomas,  an  edition  was  thus  privately  published  in  Boston 
about  1752.  It  may  serve  to  thicken  Thomas’s  proofs  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  (which,  as  some  think,  do  demonstrate 
thinly)  to  recall  an  enterprise  of  a  similar  sort  which  is  in¬ 
dubitable.  “  A  large  12mo,”  says  Thomas  Fuller,^  “  makes 
the  book  of  truth  to  begin  with  a  loud  lie,  pretending  this 
title :  ‘  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  etc..  Anno 
1638,’  whereas,  indeed,  they  were  imported  from  Holland 
in  1658.” 

Germans,  unhampered  by  any  monopoly,  issued  Luther’s 
version  at  Germantown  in  1743,  and  again  in  1763,  besides 
the  New  Testament  in  1745, 1755,  and  1760.  Among  Mo¬ 
ravians  in  that  place  appeared  the  first  Fenelon  in  1750,  and 
the  year  before  the  first  ^  Kempis,  seventy-two  years  after 
it  had  Ijeen  suppressed  in  Boston.  Presentation  copies  of 
the  Bible  of  1743  bear  the  inscription :  “  In  India  occiden- 
tali  nullo  plane  exemplo  et  nec  Anglico  nec  Batavo  nec  alio 
quo  vis  idiomate  ante  hac.” 

Though  Congregationalists  at  first  controlled  the  press  in 
New  England,  Quakers  and  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Episcopalians  in  New  York,^  yet  other  denominations  ere 
long  made  themselves  known.  Accordingly,  the  very  first 
sermon  printed,  —  “  Norton’s  Heart  of  New  England  rent  at 
present  Blasphemies,”  was  called  forth  in  1650  by  Quakers. 
In  1714  the  Quaker’s  plea  was,  “  Forcing  a  Maintenance  not 
warrantable.”  '  Mather’s  “  Vindication  of  New  England  ”  was 
aimed  at  Episcopalians.  A  British  bishop’s  answer  was  re¬ 
printed  at  Boston  in  1712.  In  1668  “  Bretz  on  the  Rebap¬ 
tized  ”  was  republished  in  Cambridge.  “  Water  Baptism  a 
Great  Precept,”  was  a  Boston  Iwok  of  1689.  In  1704, “Bap¬ 
tistes,”  treated  of  the  subjects  and  manner  of  baptism.  In 
1747  Anti-paedo-rantism  was  defended  in  Philadelphia. 
“  Rantism  ”  —  in  the  sense  it  is  here  used,  namely,  sprink¬ 
lings  is  a  word  which  was  detected  neither  by  Webster  nor 

*  Good  Thoughts,  p.  248. 


*  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  v.  p.  153. 
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yet  by  Worcester.  But  the  first  book  published  in  Boston 
on  “  Immersion  only,”  was  in  1766.  “  Methodism,”  in  a 

title,  first  appears  in  1763  at  Philadelphia;  thus,  “  Methodism 
Anatomized,  or  an  Alarm  to  Pennsylvania.”  In  1773  the 
word  reappears  in  a  so-called  “Antidote  ”  to  it  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.  The  first  American  Conference  was  held  in  1773,  at 
Philadelphia  by  ten  preachers.  In  1748  Tennent’s  sermon 
“  Defensive  War  Defended,”  roused  the  Quaker  press  to  vari¬ 
ous  answers.  In  1773  a  Jewish  sermon  was  printed  in  New¬ 
port,  R.I. ;  yet  there  may  be  no  Jewish  family  residing  in 
that  city  to-day.  There  was  none  in  1860,  although  strangers 
were  shown  a  synagogue  in  good  repair,  and  amply  endowed 
for  the  support  of  a  rabbi.  In  1775,  Crosswell  in  Boston, 
“  unmasked  ”  Murray  the  Universalist.  The  year  before,  St. 
Patrick’s  society  there  published  their  statutes  ;  so  long  ago 
had  New  England  commenced  becoming  New  Ireland.  Had 
this  fact  been  known  to  a  writer  in  the  Historical  Magazine 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  89),  he  would  not  have  held  that  the  celebration 
of  that  Saint’s  day  in  America  was  unknown  before  it  was 
begun  during  the  revolution  by  Irish  regiments  in  the  British 
service. 

Applied  reli^on,  or  the  relation  of  faith  to  good  works, 
was  from  the  outset  a  frequent  theme  in  American  books. 
The  claims  of  morals^  indeed,  were  then  thought  to  have  a 
wider  scope  than  now.  Thus  in  1726  Boston  read  :  “  Hoop- 
Petticoats,  arraigned  and  condemned  by  the  Light  of  Nature 
and  Law  of  God.”  There,  too,  in  1695,  Mather  had  venti¬ 
lated  his  views  on  “  the  Case  of  Conscience,  Whether  it  is  law¬ 
ful  for  a  Man  to  Marry  his  Wife’s  own  Sister,”  a  point  in 
casuistry  which  still  vexes  the  British  house  of  Lords,  and 
the  Presbyterians.  Humanitarians  were  not  unknown.  One 
of  them  in  1765  issued  “  Proposals  to  Prevent  Scalping.” 
Temperance  sermons  are  no  modern  invention.  The  date  of 
Increase  Mather’s  “Woe  to  Drunkards  ”  is  1673,  reprinted 
in  1712.  This  was  followed  in  1690  by  the  “  Dissuasive  from 
the  Folly  and  Sin  of  Drunkenness,”  by  his  son  ;  in  1700  by 
an  invective  against  those  who  “  Debauch  the  Indians  by  Sell- 
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ing  Strong  Drink  to  them,”  and  in  1710  by  Danforth’s  “  Woe¬ 
ful  Effects  of  Drunkenness.”  In  1730  a  South  Carolina  ser¬ 
mon,  “  Solomon’s  Caution  against  the  Cup,”  was  printed  in 
Boston.  In  1774  a  Philadelphian  “  Lover  of  Mankind,” 
printed  the  “  Mighty  Destroyer,  or  Havoc  made  by  Mistaken 
Use  as  well  as  Abuse  of  Liquors.” 

Regarding  Slavery  the  earliest  publication  I  notice  next  to 
Mather’s  “  Negro  Christianized  ”  in  1706,  Sandiford’s  “Negroe 
Treatise,”  1730,  and  Dudley’s  “  Essay,”  1731,  was  in  1733, 
by  Coleman  of  Nantucket,  namely,  “  A  Testimony  against  the 
Antichristian  Practice  of  making  Slaves  of  Men  ”  ;  probably 
published  in  Boston,  though  no  place  is  mentioned.  The 
next  work  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  by  Benjamin  Lay, 
entitled  “All  Slave  Keepers  Apostates,”  printed  by  himself. 
The  date  of  Whitefield’s  letter  concerning  Negroes  was  1740. 

But  the  arch  assailant  of  slavery  was  Benezet.  His  first 
voice  through  the  press  was  at  Germantown  in  1759.  “  Tlie 
Inslaving  of  Negroes,”  etc.,  —  a  second  edition  the  next 
year  ;  two  editions  of  a  larger  work  at  Philadelphia  in  1762 ; 
other  works  in  1766,  1767,  1771,  ’72,  ’73,  ’74.  Among  the 
Boston  publications  on  Slavery  were  “  Appleton’s  Considera¬ 
tions,”  1767 ;  Swan’s  “  Dis.suasion  from  the  Slave  Trade,” 

1772,  and  in  1773  ;  “  A  Forensic  Dispute  by  Theophilus  Par¬ 
sons  and  Eliphalet  Pearson  concerning  the  Legality  of  Slavery 
at  Harvard  commencement  in  1773;”  in  1774  a  reprint  of 
the  Hargrave  argument  which  two  years  before  had  estab¬ 
lished  its  illegality  in  England  ;  “  Slavery  not  forbidden  by 
Scripture,”  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1773.  The  same 
year  an  answer  to  it  by  Dr.  Rush  was  printed  there,  as  well 
as  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  other  works  on  the  same 
topic,  by  the  same  author,  saw  the  light  the  same  year  In 

1773,  Granville  Sharp’s  Essay  was  reproduced  both  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  in  Burlington  ;  and  Wesley’s  “  Thoughts  upon 
Slavery  ”  were  issued  in  the  former  place  the  year  following. 
In  1751  an  act  of  Parliament  for  supplying  the  colonies  with 
negroes  was  reprinted  at  New  London. 

Works  are  not  wanting  regarding  a  sort  of  slavery  which 
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was  viewed  with  far  more  abhorrence  than  that  of  negroes, 
though  it  has  now  faded  from  almost  all  memories,  —  not  of 
Africans  in  America,  but  of  Americans  in  Africa.  The  very 
first  issue  from  the  press  in  New  York  in  1693  was  a  bilin¬ 
gual  proclamation  by  the  governor  authorizing  a  certain  man 
and  woman  to  solicit  money  in  all  towns  and  churches  in 
order  to  ransom  a  son  and  husband  who  had  been  captivated 
by  Barbary  corsairs.^  The  sequel  is  worth  telling.  A  round 
sum  was  raised,  but  the  captives  being  dead  or  beyond  re¬ 
demption,  it  passed  into  the  treasury  of  Trinity  church.  An 
early  application,  says  some  one,  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
ci  pres.  These  words  pronounced  “  See  prey !  ”  form  a 
phrase  of  more  meaning  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye.  A 
legacy  for  a  similar  redemption  by  the  Englishman  Betton 
when  no  more  captives  remained  to  be  ransomed,  was  turned 
by  the  chancellor  into  the  public  school  fund,  which  redeems 
from  a  worse  than  Moorish  bondage.  In  1698  Brooks  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  ninety-four  pages  on  the  “  Retention  of  poor 
Captives  in  Morocco ;  ”  and  five  years  after,  Mather  put  forth 
“  The  Glory  of  Godliness  in  the  Redemption  of  the  English  in 
Barbary.”  White  slavery  among  the  Moors  was  a  theme  of 
growing  interest  even  down  to  the  present  century.  So  was 
white  slavery  among  the  Indians,  as  is  indicated  by  a  “  Re¬ 
port  on  Contributions  for  the  Ransom  of  Indian  Captives,” 
1678 ;  in  1682  by  “  The  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,”  often 
reprinted  ;  in  1696,  by  Mather’s  “  Sufferings  of  Captives ;  ” 

^  This  proclamation  is  so  quaint  and  curious  that  a  few  sentences  of  it  deserve 
to  be  reproduced,  and  the  more  as  it  is  out  of  print.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Cap¬ 
tain-General  and  Govemor-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York«  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  County  of  Newcastle,  etc.  “  Whereas  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  th»son  of  Warner  Wessels,  and  husband  of  Antie  Christians,  were  taken 
into  Sallay  where  they  are  now  in  miserable  slavery  under  the  power  of  the  in¬ 
fidel,  and  that  their  relations  are  not  able  to  advance  a  sufiScient  ransom  for  their 
redemption,  I  have  therefore  granted  licence  to  the  said  Warner  Wessels  and 
Antie  Christians  to  ask  the  free  benevolence  of  all  Christian  people  as  well  at 
public  meetings  as  private  dwelling  houses.  All  ministers  where  there  are 
churches  are  hereby  required  to  publish  this  grant  hy  reading  thereof  openly, 
uiid  aihxing  thereof  afterwards  upon  the  door,  etc.  And  where  no  churches 
arc,  the  constables  are  required  to  go  about  and  collect  the  charity  of  good 
Christian  people  for  the  use  above  said,”  etc. 
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in  1707,  by  “  The  redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion  ”  ;  the 
deliverances  of  Bev.  John  Williams ;  in  1728,  by  ‘‘  God’s 
Mercy  surmounting  Man’s  Cruelty ;  ”  in  1758,  by  “  East- 
burn’s  Narrative,”  and  Hollister’s  in  1767.  In  all  our  fron¬ 
tier  States  the  press  still  has  similar  tales  to  tell. 

Colonial  efforts  to  benefit  the  Indians  are  manifest  from 
the  titles  of  colonial  books.  The  second  press  in  the  country 
was  imported  for  Indian  printing.  It  arrived  in  1654 ;  but 
a  year  before  its  arrival  Eliot’s  Indian  Catechism  seems  to 
have  been  issued,  —  the  twenty-second  product  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  Among  the  Indian  translations  which  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  were,  in  1658  “  Peirson’s  Helps,”  and  the  “  Psalms  in 
Metre  ;  ”  the  “  New  Testament,”  1661 ;  and  in  1663  “  The 
whole  Bible,”  costing  £1200  ;  ^  in  1665  “  Baxter’s  Call,”  and 
“  Bailey’s  Piety  ”  ;  in  1666,  “  Eliot’s  Grammar  ”  (sold  in 
London  in  1859,  for  $227.50) ;  in  1669  his  Primer  “  for  Train¬ 
ing  up  our  Youth  of  India  ;  ”  1672,  his  “  Logical  Notions  to 
Initiate  the  Indians.”  Then  followed  war,  and  with  it  came 
the  Texas  maxim,  “  Scalp  them  first,  then  preach  to  them.” 
But,  after  eight  years,  in  1680,  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  put  forth  in  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies.  Within 
the  next  two  decades  primers,  catechisms,  sermons,  epistles, 
“  Milk  for  Babes,”  and  “  The  Practice  of  Piety,”  were  printed 
in  Indian.  The  eighteenth  century  showed  a  prayer-book. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1715  ;  and  many  other  volumes 
in  Indian.  Indeed,  the  last  work  but  one  enrolled  in  the 
legion  of  the  Antiquarian  catalogue  is  a  spelling-book  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Delawares.  Trumbull’s  list  of  works  for 
the  Indians,  all  perhaps,  in  Indian  tongues,  numbers  thirty- 
seven.  Yet  there  never  was  but  one  Indian  graduate  at 
Harvard,  Cheeshahteaumuck,  in  1665,  and  he  died  the  next 
year.  Occom,  the  only  Indian  preacher  of  much  note,  in 
1774,  published  in  Boston  a  book  of  Hymns  he  had  “  com¬ 
posed  for  his  Indian  Brethren.” 

Prominent  among  colonial  historical  publications  were,  in 

^  The  habitat  of  thirteen  copies  in  1858  is  described  in  the  Historical  Magazine, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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Boston,  Morton’s  Memorial,  1669 ;  1677,  Hubbard’s  Indian 
Wars  downward  from  1607;  Mason’s  Pequot  War,  1749; 
Prince’s  Chronological  New  England,  1755 ;  Hutchinson’s 
Massachusetts,  1764 ;  in  New  York,  Golden’s  Five  Indian 
Nations,  1750  ;  The  Settling  of  New  Jersey,  1750  ;  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  The  Moravians  by  Rimius,  1753  ;  and  The  Baptists, 
1770  ;  in  Virginia,  of  that  colony  by  William  Stith. 

Biographies  are  not  numerous.  Those  of  the  Mathers, 
John  Eliot,  Benjamin  Colman,  Jonathan  Mitchell,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  David  Brainard,  Jonathan  Edwards,  are  the  principal. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  persons 
and  topics  which  have  since  become  world-famous.  The  first 
work  by  Franklin,  on  “  Paper  Currency  ”  is  dated  1729 ;  his 
“  Account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fireplace,”  1744.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Ohio  “  Journal”  appeared  in  1751.  In  1766  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  printed  their  petition  to 
the  king ;  and  in  1774  Ethan  Allan  published  his  Narrative. 
In  1774,  the  year  when  the  word  “  Congress  ”  is  first  seen, 
it  figures  in  fifteen  titles.  At  that  date,  too,  the  first  works 
of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  came  from  the  press. 

All  political  excitements  wrote  their  names  on  the  titles 
of  books.  Of  works  issued  in  1764  seventeen  relate  to 
domestic  altercations  in  Pennsylvania  with  Quakers,  owing 
to  war  on  the  frontier.  Those  that  came  out  in  1765  mostly 
savor  of  the  Stamp  Act,  those  in  1689  of  the  New  England 
revolution  of  that  year.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  reflected 
by  Mayhew  on  the  “  Saintship  of  Charles  I.,”  in  1750  ;  ^  by 
Otis  on  the  “  Rights  of  the  Colonies,”  in  1765  ;  in  1773  by 
the  Boston  reprint  of  “  Locke  on  Government,  ”  and  by  four 
works  in  Philadelphia  on  the  importation,  sale,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tea ;  and  in  1774  by  sermons  “  to  youth  acquiring 
the  use  of  arms,”  proving  the  “  art  of  war  lawful  and 
necessary.” 

Masonry  is  nowhere  a  title  till  Franklin  published  its 
“  Constitutions,”  in  1734.  Sermons  before  Masons  were 

*  Reprinted,  with  a  portrait,  in  1860,  by  the  late  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  as 
the  key-note  to  his  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution.” 
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printed  in  Boston  in  1749  and  1750 ;  and  Portsmouth,  1758. 
“  Hiram,  or  the  Grand  Master-key,”  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1768  ;  “  Rules,”  at  Charleston,  in  1769  ;  “  Fund  of 
Charity,”  Boston,  1774.  No  syllable  seems  to  have  been 
printed  against  the  order,  unless  Calcott’s  “  Disquisition,” 
Boston,  1772,  contained  something  of  that  nature.  The 
earliest  masonic  parade  in  Rhode  Island  was  in  1759. 

The  titles  on  education  are  less  numerous  than  one  would 
expect,  considering  the  zeal  of  the  early  Puritan  that  learning 
should  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  But  in 
the  outset  school  manuals  were  imported,  and  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  publishers  had  little  skill  in  the  modern  black  art  of 
manipulating  teachers  and  school  committees,  —  not  to  say 
legislatures,  —  so  as  to  secure  annual  changes  and  even 
revolutions  in  text-books.  No  doubt,  also,  American  school¬ 
books,  like  other  works,  were  sometimes  printed  abroad. 
Cheever’s  “  Latin  Accidence  ”  was  written  before  1650  :  but 
the  earliest  known  edition  of  it  in  America  is  dated  1767. 
But  this  edition  was  the  tenth,  and  so  some  that  preceded  it 
were  probably  foreign.  The  earliest  American  help  for  Latin 
students  seems  to  have  been  “  Sententiae  Pueriles,”  Boston, 

1702.  In  the  same  town  Bailey’s  “  Latin  Exercises  ”  had 
reached  their  fifth  edition  in  1720.  Of  other  Latin  helps  the 
principal  in  Boston  were  Read’s  Grammar,  1736 ;  Malcom’s, 
1749 ;  “  Nomenclatura  Brevis,”  1752 ;  Otis’s  “  Prosody,” 
1760 ;  “  Introduction,”  eighth  ed.,  1761.  In  New  York 
there  was  an  “  Introduction,”  fourth  ed.,  1767  ;  and  Ross’s 
Grammar,  1770.  In  Philadelphia,  a  Latin  Grammar  by 
Wettenhall  was  reprinted  in  1773,  and  a  Greek  Grammar 
by  the  same  author  in  the  same  year  and  place.  This  is  the 
earliest  indication  of  an  American  font  of  Greek  type,  ex¬ 
cept  the  single  word  evpriKa  in  a  work  by  Cotton  Mather 

1703,  the  title  fiairrtafjt&v  in  1749,  —  both  in  Boston, 

—  as  well  as  an  occasional  Greek  phrase  in  Edwards’s  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin,  1758,  with  a  few  Greek  verses  to  George  III.  at 
Harvard  in  1761. 

The  first  arithmetic  was  Hodder,  Boston,  1719,  with  a 
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portrait  of  the  author.  But  this  was  the  twenty-fifth  edition 
“  with  above  a  thousand  faults  amended  hy  a  servant  of  the 
author.”  Where  and  when  the  previous  editions  had  been 
printed  does  not  appear.  Eleven  years  after  came  out  in 
New  York  “  Venema’s  Arithmetica,”  in  Dutch.  The  Dutch 
work  was  of  ten  pages,  the  English  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Among  other  mathematical  text-books,  which  were  very  few, 
was  a  trigonometry  at  Philadelphia  in  1761.  Ten  years 
after  Hodder,  Greenwood’s  “  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Arithme- 
tick,”  puzzled  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  educational  helps  was  an  “  Epitome 
of  English  Orthography,  Boston,  1697.”  But  eleven  cate¬ 
chisms  had  been  previously  published,  and  may  have  served 
for  spelling-books.  In  1750  Boston  boys  saw  the  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dixon’s  “  Art  of  Spelling  improved,”  but,  as  its  preface 
is  dated  1731,  their  fathers  had  some  of  them  also  conned  it. 
In  1737  the  New  England  Primer  had  been  “enlarged  for 
the  more  easy  attaining  the  true  reading  of  English.”  Twenty 
years  later  the  “  Youth’s  Instructor  ”  was  compiled  from 
many  sources.  The  first  edition  mentioned  of  “  Dilworth  ” 
was  in  1767,  and  1769  saw  the  advent  of  the  “  Universal 
Speller.”  “  The  New  England  Primer  ”  I  fail  to  discover  in 
the  Antiquarian  list  before  1775,  though  the  Historical  Maga¬ 
zine  (i.  p.  343)  describes  one  printed  in  Boston  1761. 

If  educational  manuals  were  few  in  New  England,  they 
were  almost  unknown  beyond  its  limits.  Yet  in  1740  Phila¬ 
delphia  put  forth  a  “  New  and  Complete  Guide  to  the  English 
Tongue  by  an  Ingenious  Hand,”  and  in  1756  Peter  Papin 
issued  “  Proposals  for  a  Direct  Guide  to  French.”  This  work, 
if  printed,  was  the  only  provincial  work  to  aid  learners  of 
French,  except  Blair’s  “  Short  and  Easy  Rules  teaching  the 
True  Pronunciation,”  Boston,  1720.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  accent  taught,  or  at  least  that  learned,  savored  of 
parishioners  more  than  of  Parisians.  In  the  matter  of 
German,  the  grammar  of  Bachmeyer  was  reprinted  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1765  and  1772.  A  better  collection  of  American 
'^chool-lx)oks  than  could  now  be  made  was  formed  by  Dr. 
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Drake  of  Boston  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  appre- 
eiated  nowhere  but  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  is. 

For  furthering  culture  out  of  school  several  works  were 
furnished,  as  by  New  Jersey,  in  1762,  the  sixth  edition  of 
“  Aucourt  on  Politeness  ”  ;  by  Boston,  in  1772,  “  The  School 
of  Manners” ;  by  New  York,  in  1775,“  Chesterfield’s  Letters 
by  Philadelphia,  in  1765,  “  Rousseau’s  Emilius  and  Sophia.” 

For  the  promotion  of  musical  education  no  work  is  chron¬ 
icled  older  than  Walter’s  “  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Music 
explained,”  Boston,  1721,  1746,  1760.  In  1764  Bayley’s 
“  Introduction  ”  was  given  to  the  public  in  Newburyport, 
Tansur’s  “  Royal  Melody”  in  1769,  and  “  Essex  Harmony” 
in  1770.  The  first  spiritual  songs  of  early  Puritans  were 
selected  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640,  their  first  printed 
book,  which  was  translated  and  then  much  modified  by 
Mather  and  others.  The  first  reprint  of  the  “Divine  Songs” 
of  Watts  was  at  Boston  in  1719,^  and. that  of  his  “  Psalms” 
ten  years  later.  Twenty-six  editions  of  them  are  noticed. 
In  1763  two  works  on  the  “  Lawfulness  of  Organs  in  Public 
Worship  ”  were  thought  to  be  called  for  in  Philadelphia. 
Not  many  years  before,  such  an  instrument,  presented  to  the 
town  of  Berkley  in  Massachusetts  by  Bishop  Berkley,  had, 
through  conscientious  scruples,  been  left  in  a  freight-house 
till  it  was  sold  to  pay  the  charges  for  storage. 

Literary  institutions  were  naturally  the  occasions,  as  well 
as  the  authors,  of  many  works.  The  first  sermon  printed  in 
Massachusetts  was  at  Harvard  Commencement,  in  1655,  on 
“  God’s  Mercy  in  Giving  Schools.”  The  first  library  catalogue 
was  that  of  Harvard,  in  1723.  The  Latin  oration  of  Whiting 
there  was  within  ten  years  of  the  first  types  set  up.  Tlie 

1  This  date,  1719,  corrects  an  error  of  the  Historical  Magazine  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
250),  which  gave  1741  as  the  year  of  the  first  American  edition.  That  Maga¬ 
zine  also  errs  in  saying  that  it  was  the  Uymru  of  Watts  which  Franklin  pnb- 
lished  in  1 741 .  But  its  greatest  mistake  was  in  holding  that  “  neither  the  Hymn’s 
nor  the  Psalms  came  into  general  use  in  this  country  until  after  the  Revolution.” 
Nothing  can  give  plausibility  to  this  assertion  after  one  has  counted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  editions  of  Watts  amounting  in  the  Antiquarian  roll  to  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
or  more  within  less  than  half  a  centniy. 
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Dudleian  lectures  are  beyond  counting.  In  1749  Franklin 
published  “  Proposals  relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in 
Pennsylvania.”  He  aimed  to  establish  a  school  which,  while 
not  excluding  classics,  would  elevate  the  standard  of  English 
studies.  In  the  same  year  was  born  a  pseudonymous  work 
by  Hippocrate  Mithridate,  “  Serious  Thoughts  on  Erecting  a 
College  in  the  Province  of  New  York.”  In  1754  the  charter 
of  Columbia  College,  granted  in  that  same  year,  was  printed, 
with  two  other  works  respecting  that  institution.  In  1763 
Wheelock  issued,  at  Boston,  his  first  account  of  the  Indian 
charity  which  grew  up  into  Dartmouth  College. 

The  gods  did  not  make  the  Puritans  poetical,  any  more 
than  Audrey,  in  “  As  you  like  it.”  But,  as  if  unconscious 
of  weakness  in  this  regard,  npt  a  few  of  them  dealt  in 
measured  lines  that  jingle  at  their  ends.  In  the  printing  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  perceive  two  poems,  in  1681,  on 
the  death  of  John  Foster ;  and  the  miscellaneous  verses  of 
Mrs.  Bradstreet.  These  last  —  which  had  come  out  at  first 
in  England,  as  the  creations  of  a  “  gentlewoman  in  New 
England,”  and  styled  the  tenth  muse  —  treated  of  a  sort  of 
tetrad,  —  the  four  seasons,  four  elements,  four  ages  of  man, 
four  monarchies,  etc.  It  was  claimed  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  “  full  of  delight.”  Peter  Folger’s  “  Looking-glass  ” 
probably  dates  from  1676  ;  but  it  is  set  down  in  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  list  in  the  year  1763.  The  next  genuine  Boston  poem 
was  in  1701,  “  Light  out  of  Darkness”;  sixteen  anonymous 
pages  on  “  Blindness.”  The  earliest  poetical  satire  in  that 
Puritan  metropolis,  “  Origin  of  the  Whalebone  Petticoat,” 
dates  from  1714.  Mother  Goose  has  outlived  all  poets,  male 
and  female,  of  her  century.  Her  melodies  began  to  gladden 
Boston  nurseries  in  1719.  These  melodies  for  the  million 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  down  by  Thomas  Pleet, 
son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Ver-goose,  as  he  heard  her  sing  them  to  his 
children.  He  had  married  her  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1715. 
No  copy  of  the  first  edition  can  now  be  found.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  was  said  to  be  observed  in  the  Antiquarian  library  at 
Worcester,  bound  up  with  other  pamphlets.  But  the  reputed 
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discoverer  soon  died  ;  and  many  have  looked  in  vain  for  his 
finding,  which  hence  now  passes  for  mythical. 

Many  Puritan  poets  were  guilty  of  an  original  sin  in  the 
choice  of  themes.  Some  of  them  were :  “  Controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Four  Elements,”  “  A  Line  drawn  lietween  Christ 
and  Anticlirist,”  “  How  to  Procure,  Preserve,  and  Restore 
Health,”  “  Tlie  Hanging  of  Hugh  Henderson  for  House¬ 
breaking,”  “  The  Sacred  Minister.” 

Biblical  themes  were  favorites.  “  Elijah's  Translation  ” 
marked  the  year  1707  ;  Mrs.  Rowe’s  “Joseph,”  Philadelphia 
1739,  was  honored  with  a  second  edition  in  1767.  Elwood’s 
five  Cantos  on  “David”  had  come  to  a  fourth  edition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1751,  and  Wigglesworth’s  “  Day  of  Doom” 
a  seventh  in  Boston  the  same  year.  Its  sixth  edition  had 
been  issued  in  1715.  Those  before  are  not  mentioned,  per¬ 
haps  as  having  been  printed  in  the  mother  country. 

In  1757  Martha  Brewster  gladdened  New  London  by 
“  poems  on  divers  subjects.”  In  that  year  the  Boston  muse 
inspired  nothing  except  one  elegy  on  a  provincial  secretary ; 
but  in  the  year  following  she  sent  to  press,  though  anony¬ 
mously,  “  The  Messiah  ” ;  in  1763  she  sung  “  the  Rise,  Travels, 
and  Triumph  of  Death,”  and  in  1768  a  monody  on  Quincy. 

Perhaps  the  most  witty,  versatile,  and  hence  popular, 
among  pre-revolutionary  bards  was  Mather  Byles.  In  1727, 
as  a  sort  of  self-constituted  laureate,  he  combined  the  dirge 
of  one  George  and  the  coronation  of  another.  The  next  year 
he  gave  a  poetical  greeting  to  Governor  Burnet.  In  1732 
he  descended  to  an  elegy  on  Daniel  Oliver,  and  four  years 
after  did  the  same  honor  to  the  governor’s  wife,  and  in  1738 
to  the  queen.  Silent  till  1744,  he  then  came  forth  singing 
of  “  Earthquake  and  Conflagration.” 

In  1760  a  heroic  poem  on  “  War,”  by  George  Cookings, 
Portsmouth,  was  one  of  the  first-born  of  the  New  Hampshire 
press,  which  had  yielded  no  book  at  all  till  four  years  before. 
Some  Philadelphia  Quaker  answered  Cookings  with  an  ode 
on  “  Peace.”  But  the  voice  of  Cookings  was  still  for  war ; 
and  in  1772,  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country,  he 
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issued  “  The  Siege  of  Quebec  in  Philadelphia  itself.  •  This 
dramatic  work  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  American 
tragedy,  except  the  Prince  of  Parthia.^  But  works  of  a  comic 
nature  were  common,  as“  Manners  of  the  Times,”  and  “The 
Bully,”  1762;  “The  Paxton  Boys,”  1764;  “Aeneas  and 
Dido  burlesqued,”  “  The  School  for  Wives,”  “  Macaroni,” 
etc.  All  these  sportive  works  were  published  in  the  Quaker 
city.  There  was  most  gravity,  and  also  most  gaiety.  Quips 
were  a  reaction  from  Quakerism.  Ubi  Mauri,  ibi  odorifera. 
Some  Boston  titles  also,  intended  to  be  solemn,  now  provoke 
a  smile ;  as,  in  1768,  “  An  Inquiry  whether  the  Scripture 
enjoins  the  Kiss  of  Charity.”  “  A  Pastoral  Elegy  on  his 
Majesty  George  the  Second,”  Philadelphia,  1761,  has  for  a 
motto  “  America  in  Tears.”  When  we  consider  that  most 
of  America  could  not  know  of  its  bereavement  till  the  king 
had  been  half  a  year  defunct,  the  sentimentalism  is  like  that 
of  Mark  Twain  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Adam.  As  early  as 
1730  Maryland  had  produced  a  comic  poem,  “  Muscipula, — 
the  Mouse-trap.”  In  1767  New  York  printed  a  comic  opera, 
“The  Force  of  Credulity.”  In  1769  Church,  in  Boston, 
satirized  a  provincial  Bashaw.  One  of  the  last  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  works  was  Trumbull’s  McFingal,  Philadelphia,  1775, 
which  helped  on  independence  more  than  any  one  regiment. 

The  first  dramatic  performances  were  at  Williamsburg 
Virginia,  in  1752,  and  at  the  North  in  Newport  in  1761. 
But  in  the  last  town  they  were  at  once  prohibited,  and  that 
until  1793. 

The  paucity  of  early  reprints  is  remarkable.  It  proves- 
that  the  American  press  bodied  forth  American  ideas,  and 
was  independent  of  foreign  influences.  During  the  first 
sixty-one  years,  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,, 
the  total  issues  were  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Of  tlii. 
these  only  about  a  dozen  were  foreign  productions.  The 
earliest,  —  Baxter’s ,  Call,  in  1664,  —  was  in  Indian.!  The* 

^  The  plajs  of  the  American  Jew,  Antonio  Jose,  the  most  notable  Tictim>of: 
the  American  inquisition,  and  written  in  iu  dungeons,  belong  to  a  Ponugueee  * 
colony. 
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first  in  English — Bretz  on  Baptism — was  in  1668.  In  1669 
an  English  work  on  “  Mount  Etna  ”  followed.  The  next,  in 
1681,  was  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which,  speaking  to  the  hearts 
of  our  pilgrims,  found  warm  welcome  here  only  three  years 
after  it  had  been  first  printed  in  England.  All  the  others 
were  books  of  devotion,  except  the  “  Massachusetts  Charter,” 
“  Jacobites  Catechism,”  “  Military  Discipline,”  and  “  Naval 
Victory.” 

Nor  were  many  transatlantic  books  reprinted  before  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  Swift’s  political 
tracts  came  out  in  1728.  Pope’s  “  Essay  on  Man,”  in  1747, 
was  the  first  transplanting  of  poetry,  —  aside  from  religious 
hymns,  and  the  verses  of  the  martyr  John  Rogers,  which 
saw  American  publication  in  1685.  Among  other  poetical 
reprints  followed,  in  1750,  Addison’s  “  Cato  ” ;  in  1753, 
Young’s  “  Last  Day  ”  ;  in  1754,  “  The  Fair  Circassian  ” ;  in 
1757,  “  Armstrong’s  “  Art  of  Preserving  HealtI)  ”  ;  in  1762, 
“  The  Death  of  Abel  ” ;  in  1770,  Watts’s  “  Wonderful  Dream  ” ; 
in  1771,  Miss  Ashmore’s  Songs ;  in  1772,  Cumberland’s 
“  West  Indian  ” ;  in  1773,  Garrick’s  “  Irish  Widow.”  There 
was  no  American  edition  of  Shakespeare  till  1795  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  but  a  work  called  Shakespeare’s  Jests,  or.  The  Ju¬ 
bilee  Jester,”  is  dated  New  York,  1774.  Another  reprint 
was  “  Mother  Midnight’s  Comical  Pocket-book,”  Boston,  1763. 
In  1770  Philadelphia  published  extracts  from  Milton,  chiefly 
prose,  and  in  1777  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Both  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  John  Hancock’s  libra¬ 
ry,  1794.  Goldsmith  and  Sterne  were  printed  in  America 
only  one  year  behind  their  issue  in  England,  but  “  Rasselas  ” 
not  till  after  nine  years.  It  is  not  easy  in  all  the  American 
list  to  discover  more  than  two  translations  from  the  classics ; 
namely,  “  Cato’s  Moral  Distichs,”  1735,  and  “  Cicero’s  Cato 
Major,”  1744,  both  by  James  Logan,  and  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Yet  the  Historical  Magazine  (Vol.  ii.  p.  212)  says 
an  “  Epictetus  ”  was  there  printed,  and  probably  translated, 
in  1729. 

Passing  to  books  in  foreign  tongues,  we  notice  that  works 
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in  both  French  and  Spanish  were  published  in  Boston  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  1721  Pugh’s 
Welsh  “  Anmerch  ir  cymrw  in  Gallw.  0.,”  whatever  that 
may  mean,  passed  through  the  Philadelphia  press.  In  1726 
the  New  York  press  printed  the  first  volume  in  Dutch.  In 
1649  —  ten  years  after  the  first  types  were  set  in  Massachu¬ 
setts —  a  Latin  oration  delivered  at  Cambridge  at  the  sixth 
commencement  was  printed.  In  1735,  the  same  year  with 
the  Philadelphia  translation  from  Latin,  the  Boston  press 
brought  out  a  Latin  logic,  —  “  Compendium  Logicae,  secun¬ 
dum  principia  Cartesii,”  —  also  a  Latin  dictionary  and  a 
Hebrew  grammar.  At  the  funeral  of  a  provincial  governor 
his  horses  were  wont  to  be  dressed  in  mourning,  and  of  all 
long  faces  theirs  were  the  longest.  With  about  as  much 
reason  long  Latin  vocables  seem  to  have  been  deemed  most 
suitable  for  the  funeral  sermons  of  dignitaries.  Accordingly, 
the  year  1737  was  signalized  by  an  “  Oratio  funebris  in 
obitum  Benjamanis  Wadsworth  coll.  Harv.  praesidis.  This 
sermon  was  by  Hpnry  Flynt,  for  sixty  years  a  tutor,  and 
whose  prophet’s  chamber  is  still  well  preserved  in  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Massachusetts  houses  —  that  of  Edmund  Quincy 
in  Quincy,  now  and  for  many  years  occupied  by  Peter  Butler, 
Esq.  The  funeral  sermon  of  Flynt  himself,  by  Appleton,  was 
in  English.  The  reason  at  first  seemed  to  be  the  fact  that 
Flynt  was  not  a  president ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  Flynt 
was  also  lamented  in  Latin  by  Lovell  —  thanks,  it  may  be, 
to  his  threescore  years  of  service.  In  1751  Dr.  Stiles  had 
printed  his  Latin  discourse  in  words  of  still  more  learned 
length  at  the  obsequies  of  a  Connecticut  governor.  He  mer¬ 
cifully  added  “  An  Address  in  English  to  his  Widow.”  No 
earlier  Latin  printing  appears  in  Connecticut,  except  the  title 
“  Bibliotheca  Curiosa,”  in  1734,  by  a  bookseller.  But  all 
these  funereal  tributes  were  outdone,  in  1761,  by  Harvard, 
in  worship  of  the  rising  sun,  printing  trilingual  oblations  of 
poetry,  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  English,  to  George  HI. 
on  his  coronation.  The  font  of  Greek  type  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  college  in  1718,  and  was  burned  up  in  1764. 
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Its  first  and  last  use  was  for  this  “  Pietas  et  Gratulatio,” 
bombastic  compliments  which  passed  for  loyalty.  No  early 
Latin  printing  was  done  in  the  Middle  States  ;  but  it  was 
there  clung  to  with  peculiar  tenacity.  In  1771  “  Dissertatio 
Modica  de  Hydrope  ”  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1774  Cooper’s  “  Ethices  Compendium  ”  at  New  York. 

Early  works  on  science  are  few,  especially* in  contrast  with 
the  theological  host.  Among  primitive  medical  works  was 
“  Thacher’s  Rules  in  Small  Pox,”  about  1678.  In  1720 
Boston  gloried  in  her  “  London  Pharmacopoea.”  There  too 
John  Smith’s  “  Curiosities  of  Common  Water,”  a  London 
book,  was  brought  out  in  1725  ;  two  years  after  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  edition.  But  most  medical  treatises  of  that  period 
related  to  inoculation.  The  first  book  was  Boylston’s,  Boston, 
1721.  Two  Mathers,  Colman,  Grainger,  Williams,  and  many 
anonymi  each  added  his  pamphlet.  But  as  late  as  1730  a 
London  sermon  “  against  the  Dangerous  and  Sinful  Practice 
of  Inoculation”  saw  its  fourth  edition  in  Boston.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  “  Throat  Distemper,”  Boston,  1740,  Rush  on  “  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Mineral  Waters,”  and  on  “  Medicine  among  the 
Indians,”  were  original  works  ;  while  Buchan,  1774,  and 
Cullen,  1775,  were  reprinted  at  Philadelphia. 

The  very  first  work  on  the  Antiquarian  Catalogue  is  an 
Almanac  for  1639,  “  calculated  for  New  England.”  The 
twentieth  is  “  Astronomical  Calculations.”  In  1665,  Dan- 
forth  put  forth  a  volume  on  a  “  Comet,”  which  had  appeared 
the  year  before.  In  1683  Mather  treated  of  another,  and 
Doolittle  in  1693  of  earthquakes.  The  earliest  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  Dighton  rock  was  by  Mather  in  1690. 

“A  Strange,  Appearance  in  the  Heavens  ”  was  described  by 
Prince  in  1719,  and  “  Earthquakes  in  New  England,”  in  1755. 
In  1721,  Mather  published  a  mariner’s  account  of  a  “  Burn¬ 
ing  Island.”  Winthrop  in  1761  printed  his  “  Observations 
on  the  Transit  of  Venus ;  ”  and  in  1765,  an  “Account  of  cer- 
.tain  Meteors.”  The  first  American  work  on  “American 
Plants,”  was  by  Bartram,  in  Philadelphia,  1751. 

In  the  wilderness  of  title-pages  there  are  not  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  curiosities. 
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ft  was  not  till  1747  that  Boston  was  vouchsafed  “  Direc¬ 
tions  how  to  Dress  any  Common  Dish.”  The  dishes  for  a 
century  of  Tlianksgiving-days  must  all  have  been  either  un¬ 
common  or  inspired.  Not  till  1774  did  Mrs.  Carter’s  “Com¬ 
plete  Woman  Cook,”  bloom  there  in  a  second  edition.  “  A 
new  Plan  of  the  great  Town  of  Boston  in  New  England,”  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  year  1769.  In  1762  Baltimore  had  given  the 
first  example  of  a  city  directory.  The  first  auction  catalogue 
of  books  was  in  Boston,  1717.  In  1718  the  likeness  of  In¬ 
crease  Mather  was  the  first  copper-plate  engraving.  The  first 
“  emigration  pamphlet,”  aiming,  it  would  seem,  to  draw  Yan¬ 
kees  to  Panama, 'was  printed  at  Boston  in  1699.  The  female 
authors  one  may  count  on  his  fingers.  Aside  from  those 
already  alluded  to,  it  is  hard  to  espy  any,  save  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mrs.  Gill,  and  an  unknown  gentlewoman.  Their  writings 
were  all  devotional.  Many  of  the  late  titles  show  that  the 
niaratime  colonies  were  already  looking  wistfully  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  One  of  the  earliest  is  “  Considerations  on  the 
French  settling  Colonies  on  the  Mississippi.”  Among  Phila¬ 
delphia  publications  were,  in  1765  “  Boquet’s  Expedition 
against  Ohio  Indians  ”  ;  in  1773  “Jones’s  Visits  West  of  the 
Ohio.”  In  1774  New  Haven  gave  out  Trumbull’s  “  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Connecticut  Title  to  Lands  West  of  New  York.” 
In  1772  Philadelphia  printed  an  “Invitatio^  sdrieuse  aux 
ha!  titans  des  Illinois.” 

About  the  earliest  treatise  on  Military  Science  was  Nicholas 
Boone’s  “  Compleat  Souldier  or  Expert  Artilleryman,”  Bos¬ 
ton,  1701.  The  first  book  dedicated  to  Washington  was 
Stevenson’s  “  Military  Instructions  to  Guerrillas,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1775. 

The  writer  of  the  present  paper  took  up  the  pre-revolution¬ 
ary  book-list  for  a  single  reference.  He  found  it  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  instructive,  and  entertaining  as  well,  that  he  was 
insensibly  drawn  on  to  write  what  he  has,  though  while  hav¬ 
ing  a  handful  he  has  opened  only  his  little  finger.  Nor  has 
he  fathomed,  far  less  exhausted,  its  suggestiveness.  It  has 
taught  him  much  less  than  it  will  teach  others.  Among 
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many  reflections  to  which  this  bibliography  has  given  rise, 
only  one  shall  be  added  at  the  heel  of  this  Article.  It  may 
well  make  every  American  proud  of  his  pre-revolutionary 
book-record.  It  is  surprising  that  the  literary  productiveness 
was  so  great,  so  various  and  so  valuable  in  a  population  so 
sparse,  scanty,  and  poor.  We  can  only  contrast  in  this  re¬ 
gard  the  British  colonies  with  Spanish  and  French  planta¬ 
tions.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  comparisons  with  more 
recent  English  establishments  either  in  Australia  or  else¬ 
where.  The  different  publications,  eight  thousand,  were 
probably  one-half  as  many  as  the  incunabula,  or  total  press 
issues  of  the  whole  world  during  the  first  half  century  after 
the  invention  of  printing. 

The  early  development  of  American  literature  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  it  was  fostered  by  no 
copyright.  Whoever  published  his  thoughts,  abdicated  all 
private  rights,  and  made  them  public  property.  Though  he 
put  no  enemy  in  his  mouth,  every  one  could  steal  away  his 
brains.  And  it  was  an  honorable  kind  of  thievery.  Lord 
Campbell  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  declared  he 
would  carry  a  bill  through  Parliament  refusing  any  copyright 
to  books  which  lacked  an  index.  That  favor  was  denied  to 
all  pre-revolutionary  works  no  matter  how  well  they  were 
equipped  with  indexes. 

In  view  of  other  facts  the  number  of  our  pre-revolutionary 
publications  was  greater  than  we  should  expect.  Thus  no 
paper  was  manufactured  in  New  England  till  1731,  over 
ninety  years  after  printing  had  begun  there  ;  and  up  to  that 
time  the  paper-mills  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  only 
three,  and  probably  never  sent  a  single  sheet  to  printers  in 
other  colonies.  Again,  the  colonial  age  was  over  before 
more  than  one  regular  type  foundry  had  been  established  in 
America,  and  that  was  merely  for  German  letters,  and  Ger¬ 
man  books. 

The  usual  mode  of  bringing  out  pre-revolutionary  books 
was  by  subscriptions  obtained  previous  to  publication,  —  an 
expedient  for  insuring  authors  and  publishers  as  well  from 
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loss  which  both  those  classes  must  often  wish  were  more  in 
vogue  now-a-days.  Moreover,  the  desire  of  friends  to  see 
one’s  writings  in  print,  —  which  could  otherwise  be  affected 
while  its  hollowness  remained  undiscovered,  —  was  by  the 
fashion  of  subscription  subjected  to  a  practical  test  no  less 
efficacious  than  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  Friends,  or  at  least 
flatterers,  must  then  have  been  more  slow  than  now  to  ex¬ 
press  admiration  of  sermons  or  other  manuscripts  to  which 
they  listened,  since  admirers  were  forthwith  invited  to  unite 
at  once  and  become  individually  responsible  in  paying  for 
copies  to  be  printed.  Lists  of  subscribers  figure  at  the  end 
of  many  volumes.  To  the  genealogist  they  are  a  perfect 
mine.  They  also  show  that  the  friends  of  most  writers  were 
content  with  each  a  single  copy.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  half  the  subscriptions  were  for  extra  copies. 
Thus  Edwards  on  “  Original  Sin,”  Boston,  1758,  shows  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  copies  subscribed  for.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  extra  copies ;  fifty  copies  had 
been  engaged  in  Scotland,  forty-six  persons  took  each  six 
copies,  and  two  twelve  a  piece. 

For  encouraging  literature  such  a  thousand-handed  sub¬ 
scription  from  the  people  was  much  better  than  a  noble  or 
royal  patron  who  would  seldom  notice  and  could  still  more 
seldom  understand  the  books  he  had  the  glory  of  countenanc¬ 
ing.  Such  a  patron,  being  never  knocked  about  among 
equals,  is  never  purged  of  self-conceit.  No  wonder  that  in 
mockery  of  one  such  omniscient  know-nothing  an  English 
book  was  dedicated  “  to  his  admirers,  of  whom  he  is  himself 
chief.”  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of 
Robinson’s  Charles  V.,  Philadelphia,  1770,  we  read :  “  A  list 
of  subscribers  whose  names  posterity  may  respect,  because, 
by  their  seasonable  encouragement  this  American  edition  hath 
been  accomplished  at  a  price  so  moderate  (served  in  blue 
boards  at  one  dollar  each  volume)  that  the  man  of  the  woods 
as  well  as  the  man  of  the  court  may  now  solace  himself  with 
sentimental  delight.”  Luxuries  of  typography  were  not  un¬ 
known.  Some  funeral  sermons  were  printed  on  writing- 
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paper,  and  the  presentation  copies  of  Majhew  against  unlim¬ 
ited  submission  were  on  larger  paper,  measuring  eight  inches 
by  ten. 

Thus  book-making  here  was  less  the  result  of  outside  than 
of  inside  pressure.  Those  who  plied  their  pens  for  the  press 
had  little  hope  of  fame,  and  none  of  lucre.  But  ideas  were 
in  them,  like  a  fire  in  the  bones,  and  would  perforce  come 
out.  While  clothing  them  in  words,  —  ranging  them  in  or¬ 
der,  sending  them  into  the  world  their  authors  saw  them 
more  clearly  and  correctly,  —  felt  them  more  deeply,  and 
thrilled  with  a  sort  of  creative  delight.  Their  aims  were  to 
defend  themselves  from  aspersions,  to  advance  reforms,  to 
spread  heart-felt  convictions,  or  to  bear  witness  on  facts  best 
known  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  medicine,  law,  the¬ 
ology  ;  in  education,  government,  and  history,  they  developed 
principles  which  have  been  garnered  up  among  the  riches  of 
the  world,  the  heir-looms  of  all  ages.  They  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  which  whatever  we  have  achieved  in  the  century  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  whatever  we  can  hope  to  achieve  in  centuries  to 
come,  has  been  and  can  be  no  more  than  a  commensurate 
superstructure. 

There  is  a  hUtorj  in  those  men’s  books, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 

The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds, 

And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured.” 
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ARTICLE  VI.. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH  CONCERNING  THE 
SATISFACTION  OF  CHRIST  AGAINST  FAUSTUS  SOCINUS 
OF  SIENNA  WRITTEN  BY  HUGO  GROTIUS. 

r 

TBAKSLATED^WITH  NOTES,  BT  RET.  VBANK  H.  FOSTER,  NORTH  READING,  MASS. 

[Prefatory  Note.  —  The  translation  of  Grotius’s  “  Defence  ”  herewith 
offered  to  the  Christian  public  is  an  attempt  to  present  in  pure  and  reada¬ 
ble  English  this  masterpiece  among  works  upon  the  atonement.  It  has 
been  the  first  endeavor  to  make  the  translation  readable  as  well  as  exact, 
and  the  next  to  make  it  literal.  Gbotius's  style  was  eminently  sequacious. 
He  delighted  in  linking  his  sentences  together  by  innumerable  connective 
particles,  and  availed  himself  freely  of  the  resources  of  the  Latin  language 
to  accomplish  this.  As  far  as  was  thought  consistent  with  English  idiom 
these  connective  particles  have  been  retained.  But  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  up  some  of  the  longer  sentences  into  shorter  ones,  and  to 
take  the  same  liberty  with  the  paragraphs.  An  occasional  Greek  phrase; 
which  in  our  day  would  seem  pedantic,  has  been  silently  translated,  and 
the  Greek  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  along  with  the  numerous  notes 
which  were  incorporated  by  Grotius  with  the  text.  To  these  foot-notes 
some  small  additions  had  been  made  by  the  translator,  for  self-evident 
reasons,  and  enclosed  in  brackets.  The  preface  of  Yossius  has  been 
omitted.  Otherwise  no  change  has  been  made ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
translation  may  enable  the  English  reader  to  gain  as  true  an  idea  of 
Grotius’s  work  as  the  Latin  itself  would  afford  him.- 
Tbe  translation  is  made  from  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Grotius’s  Theo¬ 
logical  Works  and  Letters,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1679.  Two  other  editions 
have  also  been  employed  in  the  work ;  one  probably  the  first  edition,  Ley¬ 
den,  1617,  another  the  second  edition  of  the  same  year  and  place.  These 
texts  differ  somewhat,  for  the  folio  was  printed  from  the  author’s  private 
copy,  upon  the  margin  of  which  certain  additions  had  been  made,  chiefly 
citations  of  authorities.  The  folio  edition  is  a  most  careful  and  excellent 
one,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  editor. .  ■.  For  ready  reference  the 
pages  and  columns  of  the  folio  are  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  translation. 
After  the  translation  was  completed,  nearly  two  years  since,  it  was  re¬ 
vised  throughout,  from  the  Latin.  Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  again 
revised  with  the  aid  of  the  only  other  English  translation  of  the  work 
ever  made.  This  was  first  published  in  London,  1692,  and  bears  the  trana- 
VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  141.  14 
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lator’s  Initials  only  —  W.  H.  This  translation  Is,  of  course,  now  unread¬ 
able,  and  often  obscure.  But  it  never  was  a  perfect  translation;  for 
beside  the  fact  that  the  English  is  Latin -English,  such  as  never  was 
spoken,  and  never  could  be,  W.  H.  has  not  infrequently  failed  to  gain 
precisely  the  author’s  meaning.  He  is  hardly  eve'*  felicitous,  abounds 
with  small  errors  of  various  kinds,  and  In  some  places  positively  blunders; 
while  throughout  he  has  permitted  his  work  to  be  seriously  marred  by  care¬ 
less  proof-reading.  But  he  b  so  literal  that  an  Erasmus  could  rewrite 
the  original  from  him,  and  improve  upon  Grotius,  and  he  is  in  general 
very  faithful  to  his  task.  His  text  evidently  differed  somewhat  from  any 
of  the  texts  to  which  1  have  had  access. 

For  a  life  of  Grotius  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Christian  Examiner, 
Vol.  xlii.  No.  l,or  to  McCUntock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  work  a  statement  of  the  editions  of  Grotius’s  works,  and  other  biblio¬ 
graphical  matter,  will  be  found.  A  large  number  of  Englbh  translations 
from  Grotius  have  been  made.  His  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ”  and 
**  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  ”  have  been  most  frequently  translated. 
A  statement  of  the  editions  will  be  found  in  Lownde’s  Bibliographer’s 
Manual.” 

Certain  notes  have  been  added  by  the  translator,  explanatory,  critical, 
and  historical.  At  this  time,  when  the  theory  of  which  Socinus  was  the 
principal  early  defender  finds  so  many  advocates,  even  among  those  who 
profess  the  Evangelical  doctrines  which  Socinus  denied,  it  b  hoped  that 
the  logical,  simple,  rational,  and  Scriptural  view  presented  by  Grotius  in 
confutation  of  Socinus  may  not  be  without  influence  in  restoring  harmony 
of  doctrinal  belief.] 

CHAPTER  L 

The  State  of  the  Controvebst  is  Exhibited,  and  the  true 
Doctrine  Explained  in  the  Words  of  Scripture. 

•]  Before  we  engage  in  this  discussion,  we  will  first 
itate  that  doctrine  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  hitherto 
defended  with  unshaken  faith,  as  derived  from  the’  sacred 
Scriptures,  that  thence  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
view  of  Socinus*  may  clearly  appear.  We  will  next  explain 
the  same  doctrine  by  producing  certain  testimonies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  whose  true  interpretation,  since  Socinus  has  wrested 
them  to  another  sense,  will  be  vindicated  in  passing. 

The  Catholic  Doctrine,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  God 
was  moved  by  his  own  goodness  to  bestow  distinguished 

Note.  —  References  by  small  superior  letters  in  the  text  are  to  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  Article. 
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blessings  upon  us.  But  since  our  sins,  which  deserved  pun¬ 
ishment,  were  an  obstacle  to  this,  he  determined  that  Christ, 
being  willing  of  his  own  love  toward  men,  should,  by  bearing 
the  most  severe  tortures,  and  a  bloody  and  ignominious 
death,  pay  the  penalty  •  for  our  sins,  in  order  that  without 
prejudice  to  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  justice,  we  might 
be  liberated,  upon  the  intervention  of  a  true  faith,  from  the 
punishment  of  eternal  death. 

The  First  Efficient  Cause  of  that  of  which  we  treat  is 
God.  “  God  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish.”  ^  “  God  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.”*  “The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Christ  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  *  “  God  made 
Christ  sin. 

The  first  cause  which  moved  God  is  mercy  or  love  to  men.® 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son.”  *  God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us.”  ® 

The  other  cause  which  moved  God  is  our  sins,  fully  deserv¬ 
ing  punishment.  “  Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offences.”  ^ 
We  have  here  with  the  accusative,  which  in  sacred  and 
profane  authors  in  the  Greek  language  is  the  most  common 
mark  of  the  impulsive  cause.  For  example:  ravra, 

because  of  these  things,  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  children  of  disobedience.”*  But  however  often  this 
phrase,  on  account  of  sins,  is  connected  with  suffering,  it 
never  receives  a  signification  other  than  the  impulsive  cause. 
“  I  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins.”  ®  “  Because 
of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out 
from  before  thee.”^®  And  frequently  elsewhere  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  nowhere  otherwise. 

Another  phrase,  for  sins,  whenever  it  also  is  connected 
with  sufferings,  has  plainly  the  same  force.  Here  [ti»7  b 
belong'the  well-known  passages :  “  Christ  died  for  our  sins.” 

^  John  iii.  16.  *  Rom.  riii.  32.  *  Isa.  liii.  6.  *  2  Cor.  t.  21. 

t  *  Rom.  r.  8.  '  Rom.  iv.  25.  *  Eph.  r.  6. 

*  Lev.  xxvi.  28.  Dent,  xviii.  12.  n  Mp,  1  Cor.  zr.  S. 
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“  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins.”  ^  “  Christ  gave 
himself  for  our  sins.”*  Christ  “  offered  sacrifice  for  sins.”® 

Nevertheless,  Socinus  supposes  *  that  in  these  passages  the 
final,  and  not  the  impulsive,  cause  is  denoted.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  add  that  by  the  word  /wo,  and  the  Greek  inrep, 
the  impulsive  cause  is  never  designated,  but  always  the  final. 
Many  passages  show  that  this  latter,  upon  which  Socinus 
relies,  is  not  true.  For  tnrep  and  Trepl  are  used  to  designate 
the  impulsive  as  well  as  the  final  cause.  The  Gentiles  are 
said  to  “  glorify  God  for  his  mercy.”  ®  “  Let  thanks  be  given 
on  our  behalf,”  says  Paul ;  ®  “  for  you,”  ^  and  “  for  all.”  ® 
“  We  pray  you  in  Christ’s  stead.”®  “  Great  is  my  glorying 
of  you.”  “  Distresses  for  Christ’s  sake.”-^^  “  I  thank  my 
God  always  on  your  behalf.”  “  God  will  convince  the  un¬ 
godly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds.”  So  also  the  Latins  say  : 
pro  benejiciis  grcUias  agerCj  or  reddere,  as  Cicero  frequently 
does.  The  same  writer  employs  the  expression  ulcisci  pro 
injuriiSf  pro  magnitudine  sceleris  poenas  persolvere^  supplicia 
pro  maleficiis  metuere.  Plautus :  castigare  pro  commerita 
noxia.  Terence :  pro  dictis  et  factis  ulcisci.  In  all  these 
passages  pro  signifies  not  the  final,  but  the  impulsive  cause. 
So  also  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  suffered  or  died  for  sins, 
the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  us  to  understand,  as  Socinus 
would,  the  final  cause.  For,  although  an  end  may  be  two¬ 
fold,  that  for  which,  or  that  for  sake  of  which,^^  (as  the  end 
for  which  the  medicine  is  prepared  is  the  sick  man,  the  end 
for  sake  of  which,  his  health),  neither  is  appropriate  to  sin. 
For  even  if  you  say  with  Socinus  that  the  end  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  that  we  may  be  recovered  from  sin,  or  even  that  we 
may  obtain  the  remission  of  our  sins  (I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  this  end,  according  to  his  opinion,  could  not  be 
attributed  to  death,  except  very  remotely),  neither  of  them 

1  wtpl,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  *  v«pi,  Gal.  i.  4.  *  iir4p,  Hcb.  x.  12. 

*  Book  ii.  chap.  vii. ;  iii.  7  ;  ii.  25,  and  more  clearly,  iv.  13. 

‘  iw(p,  Rom.  XV.  9.  *  Mp,  2  Cor.  i.  11.  7  {nr4p,  Eph.  i.  16 

*  &irtp,  Eph.  V.  20.  '  Mp,  2  Cor.  v.  20.  fiv/p,  2Cor.  vii.  4 ;  ix.  2 ;  xii.  5. 

Mp,  2  Cor.  xii.  10.  ^  rtpt,  1  Cor.  i.  4.  Jude  15. 

rdKos  f  fcol  r^Xot  at. 
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can  1)6  expressed  by  the  words,  on  account  of  sins^  or  for  sins. 
The  end  for  which  will  be  the  man  ;  but  the  end  for  sake  of 
which  is  not  the  sins,  but  the  very  opposite  of  sins,  the  [aos  • 
destruction  or  remission  of  sins.  Who  ever  said  that  a  drug 
was  taken  on  account  of  death  when  meaning  to  say,  to  avert 
deatli  ?  But  it  is  said  to  be  taken  on  account  of  disease  in 
this  sense,  that  disease  drives  us  to  it.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  these  passages  the  impulsive  cause  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  Wherefore,  as  the  Hebrew  particle  T9  denotes  the 
antecedent  or  impulsive  cause,*  the  passage  from  Isaiah  *  can¬ 
not  be  translated  better  or  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture 
than  thus ;  “  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.”  What  else  can  be  the  meaning 
of  Rom.  vi.  10,  “  Christ  died  ry  dfiafnla,^^  than  that  he  died 
on  account  of  sin  ? 

But  though  the  impulsive  cause  may  be  of  many  kinds,  in 
this  place  it  must  be  taken  as  meritorious.  For  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject  of  punishment,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.  Sins  are  a  cause  of  punishment  only  by  way  of  desert. 
No  one  can  show  that  the  words,  on  account  of  sins,  espec¬ 
ially  when  they  are  connected  with  sufferings,  are  employed 
in  the  sacred  writings  in  any  other  sense  than  this  of  desert. 
The  contrary  is  not  proved  by  the  passage,  “  God  shall  give 
Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  ”  for  “  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam  ”  signify,  in  that  place,  the  very  genus  of  sin, 
viz.  idolatry,  which  Jeroboam  had  originated^  among  the 
people ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  explanation  which  follows : 
“  With  which  he  sinned,  and  with  which  he  made  Israel  to 
sin.”®  This  interpretation  is  more  correct  than  that  ad¬ 
duced  by  Socinus :  “  Who  did  sin,  and  made  Israel  to  sin.” 
Tliese  sins,  therefore,  in  which  Jeroboam  was  author,  the 

^  Ps.  xxxviii.  9,  et  passim. 

^  Isa  liii.  5  [Grot.  —  Dolore  aflScitnr  ob  defectiones  nostras,  atteritnr  ob  iniqoi- 
tates  nostras.]  Bom.  ri.  10  [t  ykp  i,w49w*  rp  kftofrif  ^f«bra{.] 

*  1  Kings  xiv.  16. 

*  [Anctor  fucrat.] 

*  (Heb.  TSTI] 

.  Our  Tersion  as  Soc.]. 

-  r  :  •  y  J 
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people  imitators,  deserved  this  punishment  of  giving  up.  I 
will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  the  imitators  of  another’s  sin  suffer  punishment  deserv¬ 
edly,  not  only  on  account  of  their  own,  but  also  others’  sins. 
This  is  so  plain  that  Socinus  ^  is  himself  compelled  to  confess 
that  one  man  may  be  punished  on  account  of  another  man’s 
sins  provided  he  is  a  participator  in  the  other’s  fault.  But 
the  passage  2  which  Socinus  quotes  clearly  makes  against 
him.  “  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  in¬ 
iquity,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth.” 
That  is,  if  thou  shouldest  determine  to  punish  any  one  as 
much  as  his  sin  deserves,  truly  that  man’s  life  would  be  a 
living  death  For  he  wishes  by  this  reason  to  excite  God’s 
pity.  So  elsewhere “If  thou  shouldest  mark  iniquities 
(that  is,  rigidly  exact  their  punishment)  who  shall  stand  (or 
sustain  it)  ?  ” 

It  remains,  therefore,  unshaken  that  the  phrase  on  account 
of  sins,  denotes  the  impulsive,  and  that  too,  the  meritorious 
cause.  For,  as  to  Socinus’s  endeavor  to  escape  by  saying 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  integrity  of  the  phrase  that  an 
occasion  of  any  kind  should  be  indicated ;  this,  in  the  first 
place,  is  opposed  to  his  own  position.  For  he  has  said  that 
the  word  for  is  never  referred  to  the  impulsive,  but  always  to 
the  final  cause.  An  occasion  cannot  be  a  final  cause.  If  it 
deserves  to  be  called  a  cause  at  all,  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  impulsive  cause.  And  again,  such  an  exposition  of  the 
words  for  sins  and  on  account  of  sins  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  Scripture,  and  common  speech  as  well. 

We  see  from  this  how  incorrect  it  is  for  Socinus  to  say 
that  beyond  the  will  of  God  and  of  Christ,  no  antecedent 
cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  can  be  found.  This  is  evidently 
9»8  fc]  opposed  to  the  words  of  Paul :  “  If  righteousness  come 
by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.”  *  Here  the  word 
Bmpedv,  as  Socinus  condedes,®  signifies  without  cause,  but  it 
should  be  added,  without  aiUecedent  cause,  which  is  the  origi- 

*  U.  7 ;  iii.  10.  *  Pf.  xxxix.  11.  *  [ipsa  vita  ritalis  non  erit] 

*  F*.  czxx.  S.  *  Gal.  ii.  SI.  *  ii.  S4. 
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nal  and  most  frequent  sense  of  this  word.  It  is  derived  from 
the  word  Scaped,  which  signifies  gift,  that  is,  such  a  giving  as 
has  an  antecedent  cause  of  right.  Hence,  it  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  transferred  to  other  matters  also  in  which  there  is  no 
antecedent  cause.  So  David  speaking  of  his  enemies,  says :  ^ 
“  They  hate  me  without  a  cause  ;  ”  that  is,  though  I  have 
given  them  no  cause  of  hate.  Applying  this  passage  to  him¬ 
self  our  Saviour  says  :  ®  “  They  hated  me  without  a  cause,”  * 
evidently  in  the  same  sense.”  ® 

The  very  passage  of  Paul  which  we  are  considering,  does 
not  permit  us  to  understand  any  other  than  an  antecedent 
cause.  For  the  cause  which  Socinus  invents,  viz.  that  those 
who  amend  their  lives  may  be  assured  of  the  remission  of 
their  sins,  —  this  as  a  final  cause,  relates  to  the  preaching, 
and  to  the  resurrection,  but  not  to  death.  Socinus  saw  this,® 
and  maintained  that  by  the  word  death  here  Christ  is  referred 
to,  and  that  preaching  and  the  resurrection  are  also  included. 
But  this  is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  Paul.  For  in  main¬ 
taining  that  Christ  did  not  die  without  cause,  Paul  means  to 
say  that  there  was  some  peculiar  cause  for  the  death  of  Christ. 
Otherwise  he  could  have  preached  for  a  certain  cause,  and 
for  a  certain  cause  have  been  rewarded  (for  according  to 
Socinus  this  is  the  only  object  of  the  resurrection),  and  yet 
not  have  died.  We  may  also  see  that  Paul  has  exclusive 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  preceding  context : 
“  Who  gave  himself  for  me.”  For  this  giving  everywhere  in 
Scripture  designates  death.  Calling  this  the  grace  of  God, 
Paul  declares  that  he  neither  spurns  it  nor  rejects  it,  and 
immediately  assigns  as  the  cause :  “  For  if  righteousness 
came  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain ;  ”  pointing  out, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  peculiar  reason  why  Christ  gave 
himself  up  and  died  was  this,  that  we  were  not  just  by  the 
law,  but  sentenced  to  punishment.  Therefore,  our  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  law,^  is  the  antecedent  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

^  Ps.  xxxT.  19.  *  C|n.  •  John  xr.  25.  *  9eiptir. 

*  D|n  is  always  explained  in  Scripture  like  Kimchi.  Pagninus:  a  particle 
excluding  price,  cause,  or  merit. 

•ii.  24. 


^  ktmiia. 
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A  Second  EpnaENT  Cause,  and  that  too  a  willing  cause, 
is  Christ  himself.  “  I  lay  down  my  life,”  says  Christ,  “  no 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.”' 
“  Christ  gave  himself  for  me,”  “  for  the  church.”  ^ 

The  cause  which  moved  Christ  was  his  own  love  for 
man.”  ®  “  This  is  my  commandment,”  he  says,  “  that  ye 

love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
Ye  are  my  friends.”*  “  By  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.”  *  “  That  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.”  ®  “  Christ  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering.”^ 
“  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it.”  ® 

The  matter  is  the  tortures  antecedent  to  death,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  death  itself. 

Isaiah  ®  employed  the  powerful  word  rn^an  to  designate 
»•••]  the  tortures,  and  Peter"  the  word  So, 

also,  we  End  mention  of  the  cross  where  this  argument  is 
discussed  :  “  That  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one 
body  by  the  cross.”  ^  “  Having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross.” But  we  must  not  understand  by  the 
word  “  tortures  ”  pains  of  body  only,  but  rather  principally 
the  sufferings  of  the  mind,'^  with  especial  reference  to  which 
Christ  exclaims  that  he  is  forsaken  of  God. 

As  another  part  of  the  matter,  death  is  presented  in  many 
passages.  “  I  lay  down  my  life.”  ^  “  Reconciled  through 
death.” “  By  means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the 
transgressions.”  " 

This  death  is  considered  in  the  sacred  writings  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  two  qualities,  as  bloody  and  as  ignomin¬ 
ious.  The  quality  of  bloody  death  is  denoted  by  the  word 

^  John  X.  17,  18.  *  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  t.  2,  25.  *  ^t\aif$penr(a. 

*  John  XT.  12-14.  •  (3al.  ii.  20.  •  Rev.  i.  5.  ’  Eph.  v.  2. 

*  Eph.  T.  25.  *  Isa.  liii.  5.  discolored  stripe.  1  Pet.  ii.  24 

**  Eph.  ii.  16.  Col.  i.  20. 

The  Evangelists  designate  these  by  the  words  XtfT«70-9ai  [Matt.  xxvi.  37], 
[Mark  xiv.  88],  iSrifxorth  [Matt,  xxvi.' 37  and  Mark  xiv.  33]. 

w  John  X.  18.  M  Col.  i.  21,  22.  »  Heb.  ix.  15. 
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blood.  “  This  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  '  “  God  purchased  the 
church  with  his  own  blood.”  ®  God  set  forth  Christ  “  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.”  ^  “Justified  by 
his  blood.”  ^  “  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.”  ®  “  Ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace.”  ® . 
“  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood.”  ^  “  Having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross.”  ®  “  Neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion  for  us.”  ®  “  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis¬ 
sion.”  “  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.”  “  Unto  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.”  ^  “  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  “  Christ  washed 
us  from  oursins  in  his  own  blood.” 

But  the  second  quality  of  ignominy  is  denoted  by  the  very 
word  cross  (for  in  that  punishment  there  is  the  greatest 
ignominy ;  whence  it  is  said :  “  He  endured  the  cross,  despis¬ 
ing  the  shame  ”  and  by  the. word  despised,  which  Isaiah^® 
employs. 

At  this  point  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  not  only  that 
death  and  the  cross  and  blood  are  mentioned  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  now  produced,  and  others  of  similar  character,  treat¬ 
ing  solely  or  chiefly  of  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  in 
many  others  the  apostles  declare  that  they  know  nothing,, 
teach  nothing,  except  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.*'^ 
Therefore  the  gospel  itself  is  called  by  them  the  preaching 
of  the  cross.^® 

Note  also  that  Christ  instituted  the  most  holy  rite  of  his- 
supper  not  specially  as  a  memorial  of  his  life  or  resurrection. 


^  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  Luke  xxiL  20. 
•  Rom.  V.  9. 

»  Col.  i.  U. 

Heb.  ix.  22. 

1  John  i.  7. 

**  Isa.  liii.  3. 

VoL.  XXXVL  No.  141. 


^  Acts  XX.  28. 

*  Eph.  i.  7. 

•  Col.  i.  20. 

n  Heb.  xii.  24. 

Rev.  i.  5. 

”  1  Cor.  L  23 ;  ii.  2. 
15 


’  Rom.  iii.  25. 

®  Eph.  ii.  13, 14.. 
*  Heb.  ix.  12. 
w  1  Pet.  i.  2. 

Heb.  xii.  2. 

M  1  Cor.  L  18. 
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but  of  his  death  and  shed  blood.^  These  things,  so  often 
repeated,  show  that  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  effect 
must  be  as6ribed  to  this  death  and  blood.  But  Socinus 
cannot  do  this.  For  an  example  of  holiness  was  exhibited 
by  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  rather  than  his  death,  which  was 
completed  in  a  brief  moment.  The  confirmation  of  the 
promise  of  a  heavenly  life  consisted  peculiarly  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  to  which  death  bears  only  the  relation  of  a 
means.  So  that  with  reference  to  this  the  Scripture  ought 
to  speak  of  the  resurrection,  and  not  of  death,  or,  at  least, 
not  so  often,  and  with  the  addition  of  marks  of  emphasis. 
999  fc]  Socinus  himself,^  laboring  to  show  that  the  way  of 
salvation  was  confirmed  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  when  he 
had  rejected  the  true  cause,  which  we  defend,  could  substitute 
no  other  probable  cause  of  that  confirmation  ;  nor  bring  any 
true  distinction  upon  which  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
death  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  also  to  that  of  other  martyrs. 
But  he  will  never  be  able  to  explain  how  Christ  by  shedding 
his  blood  put  God  under  obligation  to  us  (which  he  concedes 
to  be  true  in  some  sense*),  if  God  has  promised  nothing  on 
account  of  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  Form  is  a  perfect  suffering  of  the  penalty  of  our  sins. 
This  Socinus  stiffly  denies.*  We  will,  therefore,  give  a  brief 
proof  of  it. 

The  Hebrews  have  no  phrase  in  more  frequent  use  to 
express  that  which  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  poenas  pendere, 
than  to  bear  sin.  This  is  like  the  Latin  expression  here 
delicta,  that  is,  suffer  the  punishment  of  crimes.®  If  any 
one  neglects  to  point  out  a  blasphemer,  “  then  he  shall  bear 
his  iniquity.”  ®  “  He  hath  uncovered  his  sister’s  naked¬ 
ness;  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.”^  So  expiatory  victims 
are  said  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  those  who  offer  them,®  be¬ 
cause  their  blood  is  for  a  human  life.®  These  words  are 
found  separately,  as  well  as  in  connection,  in  the  same  sense. 
Thus  we  have  “to  bear  the  judgment”;^®  “to  bear  ini- 

1 1  Cor.  xi.  26.  *  i.  8.  •  i.  3.  ♦  iii.  9 ;  ii.  4. 

*  ^rwtsn .  Grcn.  xliii.  9 ;  xliv.  32.  •  Ley.  v.  1.  Ley.  xx.  17. 

*  I^T.  X.  17.  *  Ley.  xyii.  11.  i**  fiarrdCw  rh  Kpiiia,  Gal.  y.  10. 
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quity  “  some  mischief  will  come  upon  us,”  that  is,  punish¬ 
ment  for  mischief.*  In  the  same  sense,  evidently,  Peter  said 
that  Christ  bore  up  our  sins  in  his  own  body  upon  the  tree.®  He 
might  have  employed  the  word  ^veyKe ;  but  because  he  wished 
to  indicate  at  the  same  time  that  he  ascended  upon  the  cross, 
he  said  avi^veyKe,  that  is,  bore  by  g‘oing‘  up.  The  phrase  em¬ 
ployed  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  intensified,  by  this  addition. 
The  Syriac  has  it :  “  bore  and  made  to  ascend.”  Socinus, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  passage  says,  first,  that 
aviqveyKe  signifies  bore  away.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  word.  For  the  particle  avb,  does 
not  allow  this  interpretation,  nor  has  any  Greek  writer  so 
employed  the  word.  In  the  New  Testament,  also,  it  nowhere 
occurs  in  that  sense,  but  signifies  either  to  bear  up*  or 
to  lead  up.^  And  because  they  used  to  bear  up  the  victims 
upon  a  high  place,  that  is,  upon  an  altar,  so  the  victims  are 
said  to  be  borne  up.®  Prom  this  fact  Christ  is  said  to  have 
borne  himself  up,^  and  we  are  said  v  bear  up  praises  or 
spiritual  sacrifices.® 

One  passage  only  does  Socinus  quote : ®  “So  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation.”^®  In  this  passage  he  supposes  that  to  bear 
{vp')  dm  is  the  same  as  to  bear  away,  but  improperly,  and 
without  example,  and  when  the  sense  of  the  passage  does  not 
demand  it.  For  the  two  comings  of  Christ  are  contrasted 
with  one  another ;  the  first  when  he  bore  our  sins,  the  other 
when  he  is  to  come  without  sin,^*  that  is,  not  weighed  down, 
not  burdened  by  any  sins,  but  free  and  secure  from  them. 

^  Ezek.  xviii.  20.  IGrotius’s  Latin  is  :  ferre  ob  peccata.  The  HeK  ywa  fitlSS .] 

*  2  Kings  vii.  9.  [Heb. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  [Gr.  br  riis  anaprlaa  fifuiw  abrhs  lu^vtyKw  4p  vAiaoti  oinou 

M  Tb-(v\or,  tva  reus  afutpricus  Tp  itKcuooirp  (if4ninw  aSr^  fiAXanri 

*  Luke  xxiv.  51  [“  cany.”]  *  Matt  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2. 

*  hmpipttrBcu,  Heb.  vii.  27  ;  James  ii.  21. 

^  bpwiyKas,  Heb.  vii.  27.  [wpovtpiyKas,  Tf.  and  Tr^.]. 

*  ivaptptip,  Heb.  xiii.  15;  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  *  ii.  6.  Heb.  ix.  28. 

kpwryKtiv  hiutprlas.  imaprias. 
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The  contrasted  members  are  not  to  he  without  sin,  and  to 
bear  away  sins ;  but  to  be  without  sin,  and  to  be  burdened 
900  •]  trt^Asins.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  passage  from 
HebrewB  aveveyKelv  is  either  to  bear  up^  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  cross,  as  in  the  passage  from  Peter,^  or  simply  to  endure.* 
ava^epeiv,  therefore,  means  to  hear,  not  to  bear  away.  This 
is  shown  by  the  context.  Peter  is  speaking  not  of  any  benefit 
of  Christ,  but  of  his  perfect  patience.  This  is  exhibited  not 
in  bearing  away,  but  in  bearing.  Socinus’s  remark  that  the 
following  words,  “  that  we  being  dead  to  sins  should  live  to 
righteousness,”  are  not  sufficiently  consistent  with  this  sense 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  our  sins,  is  not  well 
founded.  For,  manifestly,  Peter  shows  that  Christ  has 
borne  our  sins  in  such  a  way  as  to  liberate  us  thereby  from 
punishment.  Accordingly,  he  adds  immediately :  “  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed.”  But  these  things  are  perfectly 
consistent.  If  Christ  suffered  such  severities  that  ye  might 
obtain  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  having  indeed  obtained  it  by 
faith,  ye  ought  to  beware  of  sinning  in  the  future.  “  That 
he  would  grant  unto  us  that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear  in  holiness 
and  righteousness.”  *  “  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole  ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.”  ^  “  For  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body.”  ® 
Nor  has  Paul  any  other  object  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  and 
following  than  to  show  that  we  ought  to  be  aroused  by  the 
great  benefits  of  God  and  Christ  to  live  holily."* 

Akin  to  the  passage  from  Peter  (indeed,  without  doubt, 
Peter  had  reference  to  it,  as  appears  from  the  following 
words:  “by  whose  stripes  were  ye  healed”)  is  this  from 
Isaiah :  ®  “  My  righteous  servant  shall  justify  many ;  for  he 

1  This  is  an  appropriate  sense,  because  here  also  allusion  is  made  to  the  sac¬ 
rifices.  But  the  cross  was,  so  to  speak,  an  altar.  in  Moses’s  writings 

is  the  same  as  lura^pd,  in  which  is  inrolved  the  force  of  five*.  Eimchi  explains 
mi  ,  to  Muspetid  (whence  Syr.  ,  ormpSs)  bj  0^ ,  to  lijt  up.  See  his  notes 

on  John  iii.  14,  and  xii.  32. 

*  Thus,  Ktriiyovs  iu'eup4ptw. 

*  John  T.  14.  ’  1  Cor.  ri.  20. 


*  Luke  i.  74,  75. 

*  Isa.  liii.  11. 
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shall  bear  their  iniquities.”  ^  The  Hebre\^  word  fi?  signifies 
iniquity^  and  sometimes  the  punishment  of  iniquity.^  The 
word  is  to  sustain,  to  bear ;  but  whenever  it  is  connected 
with  the  word  sin  or  iniquity,  in  every  language,  and  especially 
iu  Hebraism,  it  signifies  to  bear  punishment.  For  fit!??,  to  be 
sure,  sometimes  signifies  to  bear  away,  but  hsto,  never.  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is,  therefore,  evidently  this,  —  that 
Clirist  will  bear  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  justified. 
The  phrase  admits  of  no  other  interpretation. 

It  is  no  objection  that  this  bearing  of  iniquity  seems  to  be 
put  l>y  the  prophet  after  the  resurrection.  For  to  the  -  glory 
of  Christ  the  prophet  in  a  kind  of  parallelism  opposes  his 
antecedent  sufferings,  now  in  natural,  now  in  inverted  order, 
as  when  we  proceed  from  effect  to  cause.  Thus,  after 
speaking  of  eternal  duration,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  cutting 
off  and  being  stricken.®  Then,^  after  bruising  and  grief  and 
offering,  seed,  days  prolonged,  and  prosperity  are  mentioned. 
With  these  are  connected  ®  liberation  from  suffering  and  the 
justifying  of  many.  Again  the  prophet  returns  to  punish¬ 
ment  borne  for  sins,  and  adds :  “  He  shall  divide  the  spoil,” 
that  is,  because  he  surrendered  himself  to  death,  and  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors.  He  who  bore  the  sins  of 
many  ought  to  have  the  right  of  interceding  for  them.® 

Sucinus  remarks  that  even  this  word  though  connected 
with  sin,  does  not  always  include  imputation,  but  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  designates  the  affliction  of  one  person  for 
any  reason  connected  with  another’s  act,  no  matter  what. 
But  he  proves  .this  by  no  other  example,  neither  does  [sook 
Holy  Scripture  ever  speak  in  this  way.  Moreover,  even  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  when  they  use  this  phrase,  always 
include  imputation. 

To  strengthen  this  exception,  Socinus  cites  a  passage  of 
Jeremiah,^  which  runs  thus :  “  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and 
are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities.”  He  will  not 

^  On  this  whole  passaf^e  of  Isaiah  see  Origen,  L  against  Celsns. 

*  Heb.  Vao*; 

»Tfc8.  «TS.’lO.""  ‘t*.!!.  *Lam.T.  7. 
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admit  that  any  imputation  is  here  taught.  But  with  what 
argument  does  he  prove  that  the  phrase  means  something 
else  here  than  in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  it  is  found  ? 
Socinus  himself  is  compelled  to  confess  that  when  the  sons 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  not  only  their  own, 
but  their  father’s,  sins  are  imputed  to  them.  For  this  is  the 
plain  word  of  God.^  Moreover,  that  those  of  whom  Jeremiah 
is  speaking  were  like  their  parents,  is  shown  by  the  following 
context :  “  Woe  unto  us  that  we  have  sinned.”  *  Nor  is  this 
foreign  to  the  design  of  Jeremiah.  For  to  magnify  the 
misery  of  those  who  were  then  living,  he  says  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  re¬ 
dounded  to  them ;  and  that  on  this  account  their  lot  was 
much  harder  than  that  of  their  parents,  who,  equally  guilty, 
had  yet  departed  from  life  before  those  exceedingly  bitter 
punishments,  heaped  together,  as  it  were,  in  the  treasury  of 
divine  wrath,  were  at  length  simultaneously  poured  forth. 

But  even  if  the  signification  of  the  words  to  bear  sins  in 
the  sacred  writings  were  doubtful,  yet  in  this  passage  of  Isaiah, 
and  that  of  Peter  also,  the  joint  mention  of  the  sufferings  of 
Chnst  and  of  our  liberation,  would  make  the  interpretation 
certain.  For  to  bear  sins  by  suffering,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  liberate  others  thereby,  can  only  mean  to  receive  another’s 
punishment.  In  the  same  passage  ®  we  have :  “  God  cast 
upon  him,  or  smote  him  with,  the  punishment  of  us  all.  It 
is  exacted,  and  he  is  himself  afflicted.”  *  Here  Socinus 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  *  to  wrest  away  from  the  words 
their  genuine  sense,®  and  invents  a  new  interpretation : 
“  God  met  through  him  (or  with  him  ’)  the  iniquity  of  us  all.” 
But  the  Hebrew  word  of  that  conjugation  which  denotes 
not  single  but  double  action,  openly  contradicts  it.  Where¬ 
fore,  since  wo  properly  signifies  to'  meet,  it  follows  that  ?‘’wn 

^  Ex.  XX.  5.  ^  *  Lam.  v.  16. 

» Isa.  liii.  6, 7  [Heb.  ftw  feJM  :  iisis  fw  ril'IT';!]. 

*  [E  .  V.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  ns  all.  He  was  oppressed 

and  he  was  afflicted.”]  *  ii.  5. 

*  [lat.  nnllnm  non  lapidem  movet  Socinus,  at  sensum  genuinnm  verbis 

extorqueat].  ’  \Txtt.  cum  ipso]. 
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is  to  make  to  meet,  and  metaphorically  to  intercede,  for  an 
intercessor,  as  it  were,  interposes  his  prayers.  To  intercede 
is  not  the  meaning  here ;  for  then  God  would  be  said  to  have 
interceded  for  Christ,  for  that  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
when  followed  by  the  particle  a.'  Caused  to  intercede  is  not 
appropriate  here,  because  of  ’’a,  upon  him,  since  otherwise  we 
ought  to  have  made  him  to  intercede,  and  because  the  imme¬ 
diate  context,  preceding  and  following,  relates  to  affliction,  and 
not  intercession.  Therefore  the  only  admissible  sense  of  these 
words  is  the  following :  “  God  made  him  to  meet,  i.e.  cast 
upon,  caused  to  smite,  upon  him  the  sin  of  us  all.  Sin  is 
exacted  (i.e.  according  to  Scripture  phrase,  the  punishment 
of  sin),  and  he  himself  is  afflicted.”* 

At  this  point  Socinus  brings  up  against  us  the  passage  ^ 
where  sins  are  said  to  be  laid  upon  the  expiatory  goat,  and  the 
■goat  himself  is  said  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people  into  the  desert 
solitude.  He  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
this  goat  cannot  be  said  in  any  way  to  have  borne  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  but  with  what  warrant  he  assumes 
this  I  do  not  see.  For  punishment,  taken  generally,  certainly 
falls  even  upon  brutes.  “Your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I 
require :  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it.”  ^  [aoi  • 
“  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die,  then  the  ox 
shall  be  surely  stoned.”  *  “  If  a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  ye  shall  slay  the  beast.”®  “  I 
will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man’s  sake.”* 

Nor  is  the  objection  of  Socinus  true,  that  the  scapegoat^ 
was  not  customarily  killed ;  but  for  the  remission  of  sins 
the  shedding  of  blood,  or  death,  was  required.  For,  al¬ 
though  the  Scriptures  do  not  clearly  teach,  the  Hebrew 
interpreters  agree,  that  this  very  goat  was  thrown  down  from 
a  high  place  in  the  desert,  and  so  done  to  death.  But  if  it 
were  not  so,  what  other  end  was  threatened  by  that  driving 
away  to  desert  solitudes  than  a  death  by  no  means  natural, 
but  either  by  hunger,  or  the  rending  of  wild  beasts  ? 

^  Jer.  XT.  11.  3  Lev.  xri.  21,  22.  *  Gdn.  ix.  5. 

*  £x.  xxi.  28.  *  Ler.  xx.  15.  *  Gen.  yiii.  21.  ^  kromoartSov. 
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We  ought  also  to  notice  Isaiah’s  word  tow.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  toasi  properly  signifies  to  exact?  But  meta¬ 
phorically  it  is  employed  for  to  oppress.  The  passive  is, 
accordingly,  either  to  be  oppressed  or  to  be  exacted.  To  be 
oppressed  is  not  appropriate  here,  because  follows  in  the 
same  comma ;  “  and  he  himself  is  afflicted.”  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  verb  is  referred  to  another  noun  than  that 
with  which  afflicted  agrees.  It  would  make  no  sense  if  one 
should  say  of  the  same  person.  He  is  oppressed  and  he  is 
afflicted.  Consequently  this  word  is  properly  taken  in  the 
sense  it  is  exacted,  and  refers  to  the  noun  next  antecedent, 
which  is  sin.  But  to  exact  sin  is  the  same,  and  must  be  the 
same,  as  to  exact  the  punishment  of  sin.  Therefore  the 
exaction  of  punishment  is  connected  with  the  affliction  of 
Christ.' 

In  the  same  prophet  had  preceded :  ®  “  The  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.” 
In  Hebrew  the  word  for  chastisement  is  This  word 

signifies  not  an  affliction  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  but  that 
which  has  the  character  of  a  penalty,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  an  example  or  of  a  warning.^  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
by  a  bold  figure  ®  every  kind  of  warning  was  denoted  by  “>0*10. 
But  since  the  meaning  warning  is  out  of  place  in  connection 
with  Christ,  —  especially  since  Isaiah  is  treating  of  afflictions, 
including  death,  —  we  must  understand  such  an  affliction  as 
bears  with  it  an  example.®  For  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a 
case  where  the  Hebrew  word  has  no  reference  to  fault.  True, 
among  the  Hebrews  any  kind  of  good  may  be  meant  by  the 
word  peace.  But  in  this  case,  if  we  understand  from  the 
subject-matter  the  good  of  impunity,  the  punishment  of 
Christ  and  our  impunity  will  appear  to  form  the  best  an¬ 
tithesis.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  us  from  understanding 
reconciliation  by  the  word  peace,  even  when  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  enmity,  since  both  the  nature  of  the  case 

^  Sin,  not  Shin.  ^  Cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  35  and  Zech.  ix.  8.  *  Isa.  liii.  5. 

*  ■wapaSuyfiaruci)  or  vovStruefi.  By  these  words  Taurus  the  philosopher  once 
aptly  distinguished  the  classes  of  punishment. 

*  Kardxpqo'ts. 
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and  the  following  words  of  the  prophet  indicate  that  this  had 
preceded.  The  angels  did  not  mention  enmity  when  they 
proclaimed  that  peace  was  to  come  upon  earth,*  nor  the 
apostle  when  he  said  that  we  had  peace  with  God.^  But  as 
the  Hebrews  employ  sin  for  punishment^  so  they  also  [301  u 
call  him  who  suffered  the  punishment,  sin  ;  as  also  the  Latins 
take  piaculum  now  for  the  crime,  now  for  him  who  pays  the 
penalty  of  the  crime.  Hence  the  Scripture  calls  the  <^xpiatory 
victim  for  sin,  sin.*  Therefore,  following  this  form  of  speech, 
Isaiah  said  of  Christ :  ®  “  He  made  his  soul  sin,”  i.e.  He 
exposed  his  soul  to  the  punishment  of  sins.  In  the  same 
way,  Paul :  ®  “  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him.”  In  both  members  in  Paul  the  adjunct  appears 
to  be  taken  for  the  subject.* 

Socinus,’  to  escape  the  authority  of  the  Pauline  passage, 
supposes  that  by  the  word  sin  should  be  understood  a  man 
regarded  by  men  as  a  sinner ;  in  the  first  place  without  war¬ 
rant,  for  there  is  no  example  of  such  a  use  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Hebrew  word ;  again,  Paul  attributes  to  God 
the  act  of  making  Christ  sin.  But  certainly  though  the 
Jews  and  others  regarded  Christ  as  a  criminal  and  a  male¬ 
factor,  God  was  not  in  any  way  the  author  thereof.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  producing  mira¬ 
cles,  he  testified  to  all  men  of  the  innocence  of  Christ. 
Again,  this  new  interpretation  of  Socinus  cannot  be  adapted 
to  the  words  of  Isaiah  which  contain  a  similar  phrase.  For 
what  Paul  says  God  did,  Isaiah  ascribes  to  Christ,  that  doubt¬ 
less  he  made  his  soul  sin,  or  that  he  made  himself  sin. 
Besides,  Paul  contrasts  sin  and  righteousness.  “We  have 
been  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  i.e.  we  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  or  liberated  from  divine  punishment.  But  that  this 
might  be  done,  Christ  was  made  sin,  i.e.  suffered  the  divine 
punishment.  Amother  antithesis  is  to  be  observed  in  the 

*  Luke  ii.  14.  *  Kom.  v.  1. 

*  In  addition  to  the  passage  already  adduced,  see  Zech.  xiv.  19 ;  Gen.  iy.  13. 

*  Lev.  iv.  3,  29 ;  V.  6  ;  Ps.  xl.  6.  *  Isa.  lui.  10,  Heb. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  21.  ’  i.  8. 
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words  of  Paul :  “  Him  who  knew  no  sin,**  i.e.  who  did  not 
deserve  punishment ;  “  God  made  sin,**  i.e.  would  have  him 
bear  punishment.  Christ  was  innocent  not  only  before 
human,  but  also  divine  law.  Therefore  the  force  of  the 
antithesis  requires  that  he  should  also  bear  the  punishment 
of  the  divine  law.  Furthermore,  that  the  innocent  are 
evilly  esteemed  by  evil  men  is  an  every-day  matter.  But 
the  apostle  is  here  noting  something  exceptional.  Can  it  be 
anything  else  than  that  God  has  inflicted  punishment  upon 
the  undeserving  ? 

Not  much  different  from  the  preceding  is  the  well-known 
passage  of  Paul :  “  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us;  for  it  is  written, 
cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  upon  a  tree ;  that  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ.*’  There  is  the  less  need  here  of  being  in 
perplexity  as  to  Paul’s  meaning  when  he  says  that  Christ  is 
made  a  curse  or  execration,  since  he  interprets  himself,  and 
by  alleging  Moses  as  the  author  of  his  remark,  shows  that 
by  Kardpa  he  understands  eiriKardparoft.  For  the  iiriKaTapor 
T09,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Paul  himself,  is  one 
who  is  under  a  curse.^  “  Curse,”  says  Socinus,  “  signifies  in 
this  place  the  punishment  of  a  curse,”  which  is  true.  In 
many  places  curse  signifies  a  punishment  proceeding  from 
the  sanction  of  the  law.^  And  in  this  place  the  mention  of 
the  law  which  is  added  forbids  us  to  understand  curse  other¬ 
wise.  Moreover,  even  Socinus  confesses  that  this  curse  in 
the  case  of  Christ  was  the  cross.®  Therefore  the  cross  of 
Christ  had  the  character  of  a  punishment.  This  is  what  we 
said.  Perhaps  Socinus  will  admit  that  the  cross  was  pun- 
soa  «]  ishment  because  it  was  imposed  upon  Christ  by  Pilate, 
the  judge,  by  way  of  punishment.  But  this  does  not  give 
the  complete  meaning  of  Paul.  For  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
made  liable  to  punishment  he  quotes  Moses,  who  plainly  says 
that  those  who  are  lifted  up  (of  course  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  law)  are  cursed  by  God.*  Wherefore,  also,  when 

^  iwh  KOTtipor.  ^  2  Pet.  ii.  14 ;  Matt.  xxt.  41.  *  ii.  1. 

*  itutariparoi  ry  .  See  upon  this  passa^  of  Moses,  Masius  on  Josh.  ch.  8.^ 
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Paul  quotes  Moses,  and  applies  these  expressions  to  Christ, 
the  same  word  must  be  supplied,  as  if  he  had  said  that  Christ 
was  made  cursed  by  God ;  ^  i.e.  liable  to  a  punishment  im¬ 
posed  by  God,  and  ignominious  in  the  extreme.  For  when 
the  apostles  say  that  the  passion  of  Christ  was  to  benefit  us, 
they  do  not  by  this  refer  to  the  acts  of  men,  but  to  the  act 
of  God  himself,  as  is  evident  from  many  of  the  passages 
already  adduced.** 

To  all  these  things  we  may  add  ^  also  this ;  that  death,  i.e. 
the  destruction  of  that  person  which  the  body  and  soul  con¬ 
stitute,  since  it  is  inflicted  by  God,  always  has  some  reference 
to  punishment.  As  the  Hebrews  say,®  without  sin  there  is 
no  death.  Not  that  it  is  not  right  for  God  to  inflict  it  upon 
a  man  otherwise  (for  he  is  Lord  of  the  creature),  but  that 
it  has  seemed  best  to  his  goodness  to  do  differently. 

That  the  state  of  this  particular  controversy  may  be  rightly 
understood :  we  do  not  deny  that  man  when  he  was  formed 
was  earthy,^  since  he  possessed  a  certain  vital  force,  but  not 
a  quickening  force ;  ®  and  especially  not  that  the  condition  of 
his  body  was  such  that,  if  God  did  not  sustain  it,  it  would* 
perish.  But  we  maintain  that  by  divine  decree  he  would  not 
have  died  if  he  had  remained  in  innocence.®  This  is  proved 
by  the  very  nobility  and  eminence  of  this  creature,  so  that  it 
alone  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  i.e.  possessed 
of  a  mind  and  free-will,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  empire 
over  other  creatures.  That  cannot  be  lord  of  other  things 
which  is  not  lord  of  its  own  actions.  This  superiority  to 
other  things  is  an  argument  that  something  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  was  contemplated  in  the  creation  of  man. 
Athenagoras  says :  ^  “  God  did  not  create  us  like  sheep  and 
oxen,  incidentally,  and  that  we  might  perish  and  be  destroyed.” 

^  twiKardparos.  *  Ag^nst  Soc.  iii.  7,  8,  and  9. 

<  Kun  fiiba  « 

•  So  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  46. 

*  vid.  Tbeophilus  ad  Autol.,  Book  2. — ^Amob.  adv.  gentes. — Justin.  Respons. 
ad  Ortbod.  Quaest.  32. 
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God  created  us  “  that  when  created  we  might  individually 
live  and  be  preserved.”  ^  A  little  further :  *  “  That  when 
created  we  might  ourselves  live ;  yet  not  with  such  a  life  as 
should  be  kindled  for  a  short  time,  and  then  soon  be  extin¬ 
guished  forever.”  But  what  is  clearer  than  the  word  of 
God,®  “  If  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  die  ”  ?  This  refers  to  the 
act  of  death  whether  violent  or  without  violence.  There¬ 
fore  the  death  of  man  would  not  have  come  to  pass  unless 
the  condition  of  sin  had  been  fulfilled.  Equally  clear  and 
general  is  the  following  passage  of  Paul’s :  *  “  The  wages,” 
i.e.  the  punishment,  “  of  sin  is  death.”  He  had  said  before,® 
“  Death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.”  “  All 
men,”  he  says.  He  is  therefore*  speaking  of  the  common 
end  of  the  whole  human  race.  “  By  man  ”  therefore,  i.e.  by 
the  act  of  man,  “  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrec- 
309  b]  tion  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die  (as  many  as 
do  die),  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ”  (as  many 
as  shall  be  made  alive).®  Who  that  looks  at  the  mere  words 
does  not  see  that  this  sentence  in  Corinthians  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  in  Romans?  He  is  therefore  speaking  of 
death  which  is  common  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  from 
which  they  rise  who  do  rise.  Wherefore  also  we  say,  when 
this  passage  is  compared  with  that  in  Romans,  that  Paul  is 
here  treating  of  Adam  as  a  sinner.  For  as  he  says  here 
“  by  man,”  he  says  there  “  by  sin.”  The  animal  condition 
of  Adam  is  touched  upon  by  the  apostle  in  twenty  or  more 
verses  below,  plainly  for  another  purpose ;  for  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  death  is  opposed  to  resurrection,  but  in  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  originally  created  and  then  of  the  resuscitated 
body  are  compared  with  one  another.  Of  these  the  former 
had,  by  the  gift  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  pos¬ 
sibility  of  dying,  the  possibility  also  of  living ;  but  the  latter 
will  have  life  in  itself  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  for  it 
no  natural  possibility  of  dying. 


^  Tii$r  itlar  airrmv  rm¥  ytron4rm¥  (trfi¥  rc  Kol  tianorfip, 

^  rrjr  ainir  rmr  yvofiivmy  4w\  fUKpitp  <7ra  wamtXms 

inf¥9urfi*inn/fi4rti¥, 

*  Gen.  ii.  17.  *  Bom.  vi.  23.  *  Bom.  y.  12.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 


*  Bom.  y.  12. 
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1  cannot  forbear  to  add  here  a  remarkable  passage  of  the 
distinguished  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which,  though 
not  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  has  notwithstanding  a  venerable 
antiquity,  and  has  always  been  highly  prized  by  Christians. 
It  is  as  follows : '  “  God  made  not  death ;  neither  hath  he 
pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  the  living.  For  he  created  all 
things,  that  they  might  have  their  being ;  and  the  generations 
of  the  world  were  healthful ;  and  there  is  no  poison  of  de¬ 
struction  in  them,  nor  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  the  earth. 
(For  righteousness  is  immortal.)  But  ungodly  men,  with 
their  works  and  words,  called  it  to  them ;  for  when  they 
thought  to  have  it  their  friend,  they  consumed  to  nought, 
and  made  a  covenant  with  it,  because  they  are  worthy  to  take 
part  with  it.”  A  little  way  on :  ^  “  God  created  man  to  be 
immortal,  and  made  him  tp  be  an  image  of  his  peculiar 
nature.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil,  came  death 
into  the  world ;  and  they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it.” 
Here  death,  which  is  said  not  to  have  been  created  nor 
chosen  by  God,  that  is,  with  a  choice  preceding  the  sin, 
means  every  kind  of  death.  This  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
with  “  immortality,”  in  the  hope  of  which  man  is  said  to 
have  been  formed,  and  this  hope  is  not  obscurely  shown  to 
have  been  a  part  of  that  divine  image,  or,  at  least,  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  But  immortality  excludes  all  death,  whether 
violent  or  not  violent.  As  the  apostle  said  that  death  entered 
by  man  and  by  sin,  this  writer  had  said  no  less  truly  that 
death  entered  by  the  envy  of  the  devil.  All  these  expres¬ 
sions  point  to  this  fact,  that  the  first  sin  of  man  was  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  devil.  It  is  not  a  valid 
objection  that  this  author  is  here  speaking  of  a  certain  special 

1  i.  13^16.  'O  ecis  Odyarop  o&x  iirolri<rty,  oitil  rdprrrai  InrwKtla  ^dyrmy. 
itcrurt  ydp  «ls  rh  tlvai  rik  xdyra,  Kei  (Tttrdiptoi  al  ywiirtis  rov  yiaftov,  koI  ovk  ttrrty 
Vr  aireus  ^dpfumoy  iKdBpov,  oM  f Sov  $euriKtioy  M  yrif.  tiKmioaivu  iSdyterds 
iffriy.  luTtfifts  Si  reus  Atfyoi*  TaptKa\4<rayro  airdy,  (pi\ov  ifYnoifuyoi 

airrhy  irdicriffay,  Kcd  trvy6^|lcr|y  fStyro  wpbs  ain6y,  Sri  i^iol  flat  rqs  ixtlyou  fuplSos 
tlyeu. 

^  ii.  23,  24.  'O  Sths  S«cTi<rc  iyBptntoy  M  ifOapet^,  «ca2  tUdya  r^s  ISiat  iSUnfros 
ivolriaty  ain6y.  tB6y^  Si  JStafi6\ou  Biyaros  «ls  rba  adir/tay.  naipd^ovirt 
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effect  of  death  upon  the  ’wicked.  For  death  having  entered 
by  the  first  sin,  and  obtained  rule  over  all  men,  acquires 
a  certain  peculiar  power  by  the  grave  and  continued  sins  of 
303  s]  individual  men.  In  this  sense  sin  is  said  to  be  the 
sting  of  death.^  In  this  way  those  to  whom  after  death  all 
approach  to  a  better  life  is  precluded,  are  deservedly  styled 
the  allies  of  death,  or  the  captives  and  property  of  death. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  if  it  were  pertinent,  that 
this  has  been  the  constant  opinion  of  ancient  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  the  death  of  man,  of  any  kind  whatever,  is 
the  punishment  of  sin.  Not  improperly,  therefore,  did  the 
Christian  emperors  disapprove  most  of  all  of  that  dogma  of 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  in  which  they  said  that  death  did  not 
arise  from  the  ensnarements  of  sin,  but  that  an  inward  law 
of  our  immutable  constitution  demanded  it. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  already  said :  since  the  Scripture 
says  that  Christ  was  chastised  by  God,  i.e.  punished ;  that 
Christ  bore  our  sins,  i.e.  the  punishment  of  sins;  was  made 
sin,  i.e.  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  sins ;  was  made  a 
curse  with  God,  or  was  exposed  to  the  curse,  that  is,  the 
penalty  of  the  law ;  since,  moreover,  the  very  suffering  of 
Christ,  full  of  tortures,  bloody,  ignominious,  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  matter  of  punishment;  since,  again,  the  Scripture 
says  that  these  were  inflicted  on  him  by  God  on  account  of 
our  sins,  i.e.  our  sins  so  deserving ;  since  death  itself  is  said 
to  be  the  wages,  i.e.  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  certainly  it  can 
by  no  means  be  doubted  that  with  reference  to  God  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ  had  the  character  of  a  punish¬ 
ment.  Nor  can  we  listen  to  the  interpretations  of  Socinus, 
which  depart  from  the  perpetual  use  of  the  words  without 
authority,  especially  when  no  reason  prevents  us  from.retain- 
ing  the  received  meaning  of  the  words,  as  will  be  made  plain 
below.  There  is,  therefore,  a  punishment,  in  God  actively, 
in  Christ  passively.  Yet  in  the  passion  of  Christ  there  is 
also  a  certain  action,  viz.  the  voluntary  endurance  of  penal 
suffering. 

The  end  of  the  transaction  of  which  we  treat,  in  the  in- 

>  1  Cor.  XT.  56. 
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teiition  of  God  and  Christ,  which,  proposed  in  the  act,  may 
also  be  said  to  have  been  effected,  is  two-fold ;  namely,  the 
exliibition  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
with  respect  to  us,  i.e.  our  exemption  from  punishment. 
For  if  you  take  the  exaction  of  punishment  impersonally,  its 
end  is  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  justice  ;  but  if  person¬ 
ally,  i.e.  why  was  Christ  punished,  the  end  is  that  we  might 
be  freed  from  punishment. 

The  former  end  is  indicated  by  Paul  when  he  says  of 
Christ,^  “  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  in 
his  blood  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.”  Then 
he  adds,  repeating  almost  the  same  words  :  “  To  declare,  I 
say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  belie veth  in  Jesus.”  Here,  in  close 
connection  with  the  blood,  i.e.  the  bloody  death,  stands  the 
end,  “  to  declare  his  righteousness.”  ^ 

By  the  expression  “righteousness  of  God”  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  righteousness  which  God  works  in  us,  or 
which  he  imputes  to  us,  but  that  which  is  in  God.*  For  he 
proceeds :  “  That  he  might  be  just,”  i.e.  appear  to  be  just. 
This  justice  of  God,  i.e.  rectitude,  for  different  objects  has  dif¬ 
ferent  effects.®.  With  reference  to  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of 
a  creature  its  efEect,  among  other  things,  is  retribution,* 
with  reference  to  which  Paul  said ;  ®  “It  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble 
you.”  In  another  place :  “  Every  transgression  and  disobe¬ 
dience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward.”  ®  And  [aoa  b 
the  following :  “  Whose  damnation  is  just.”  ’  The  Syriac 
has  it :  “  Whose  condemnation  is  reserved  for  justice.”  So 
also,  “  day  of  wrath,”  ®  and  “  day  of  just  judgment  ”  ®  are  the 
same.^®  It  is  said  that  the  final  judgment  will  be  “  in  equity.” 

1  Rom.  iii.  2!i,  26.  ^  cts  rtjs  Sucaioffivjis  airroS. 

*  Contr.  Socinus  i.  1,  parg.  “  Dico  igitur.”  *  lurrcar6So<ru. 

*  2  These,  i.  6,  Hkmop  irapii  0€f  ipraroSoirai  roTt  9\{fioupt 

*  Heb.  ii.  2.  Mucop  nur$airoSo<rlap.  *  Rom.  iii.  8.  £»  rh  Kpi/ia  (p9uc6p  ivrt. 

*  illUpa  ipyns.  *  ZucmoKpurias. 

Rom.  ii.  5.  ^  ActaxTii.  31.  ip  luttuoo^. 
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Elsewhere, “to  judge  in  equity”^  is  to  take  severe  vengeance 
which  is  shown  by  the  additional  words,  “  make  war,”  and 
much  more  by  those  that  follow  a  little  after  :  “  And  out  of 
his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite 
the  nations ;  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and 
he  treadeth  the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
Almighty  God.”  ^  So  both  God  is  said  to  be  just,  and  his 
punishments  to  be  just,  because  he  severely  punislies  sin.® 
Vengeance^  is  accordingly  the  name  given  now  to  the  puni¬ 
tive  justice  of  God,®  and  now  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
it.®  The  judgment  of  God  is  explained  by  Paul  ®  to  be  this : 
that  they  who  commit,  or  approve  evil  things,  are  worthy 
of  death.  Conjugate  to  these  are  “  revenger  ”  ®  and  “  ven¬ 
geance,”  the  force  of  which  is  explained  by  the  word 
“  repay.” 

It  is  true  that  by  the  word  justice  is  frequently  meant 
veracity,  frequently  also  equity.^  But  since  by  this  word,  as 
has  already  been  shown  by  many  examples,  that  attribute 
of  God  is  indicated  which  moves  him  to  punish  sin,  and 
which  is  exhibited  in  this  punishment  of  sin,  we  say  that 
this  is  the  proper  signification  of  our  passage.  Different 
ages  are  set  in  opposition ;  e.g.  the  ages  before  Christ  and 
that  of  Christ.  To  the  former  is  attributed  the  passing^®  over 
of  sins,  which  is  also  explained  by  the  word  “  forbearance.” 
wapeo-t?  does  not  mean  remission,  but  passing  over,  to  which 
avoxn^  forbearance,  is  rightly  added.  By  this  word  the 
Greeks  designate  a  truce,  because  by  it  war  was  for  a  time 
kept  in  check.  To  this  passing  over  and  checking  is  opposed 
such  a  demonstration  of  justice  that  by  it  God  may  be,  i.e. 
may  appear,  just.  Once,  when  God  passed  over  very  many 
sins  unpunished,  his  retributive  justice  did  not  sufficiently 
appear.  At  length,  therefore,  he  showed  how  he  was  a  just 

*  ip  Sucaioeiyp  Kpiptip.  *  Rev.  xix.  11, 15.  *  Rev.  xvi.  5,  7. 

*  Aitpti.  *  Acts  xxviii.  4.  *2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Jude  7. 

’  ButtUitfta  Tov  0€ov.  *  Roin.  i.  32.  *  Mikos,  Rom.  xiii.  4 ;  iThess. iv.  6. 

Mltapits,  Luke  xxi.  22 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  14. 

u  krrcnroSovMu,  Rom.  xii.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  30. 
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retributor  when  he  determined  that  his  own  Son  for  this 
cause  should  shed  his  blood  to  become  a  propitiation  for  the 
human  race,  and  to  redeem  all  those  who  had  ever  believed, 
or  should  ever  believe,  in  God.  So  the  apostle  has  put  the 
open  demonstration  in  close  connection  with  the  grace,  i.e. 
the  divine  goodness  which  is  bestowed  upon  creatures,  and 
with  the  justice  of  him  who  is  the  guardian  of  right  order 
and  also  of  retribution.  Certainly  the  very  word  blood,  the 
word  propitiation,  and  even  redemption,  show  that  he  is  not 
engaged  here  with  the  simple  testimony  to  goodness.  He 
has  also  connected  impetration  with  application.  The  impe- 
tration  is  through  the  blood  ;  the  application  through  faith. 
Rightly  is  that  justice,  of  which  we  are  treating,  said  to  be 
made  manifest  through  faith  ;  that  faith,  namely,  by  which 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been  shed  to  propitiate 
God ;  which  faith  entirely  excludes  all  glory  in  works,  all 
trust  in  the  law.^ 

This  end,  viz.  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  justice,  is  also 
rightly  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  transaction  of  which 
we  treat.  For  the  end  of  punishment  is  the  exhibi-  [304  a 
tion  of  retributive  justice  concerning  sins,  also  upon  antece¬ 
dent  cause,  which  we  have  above  shown  to  be  meritorious^ 
But  the  impelling  cause  of  an  action  cannot  be  meritorious 
except  also  the  end  be  to  make  retribution. 

The  second  end,  as  we  have  said,  is  our  exemption  from 
punishment.  Of  this  Paul  has  significantly  said  :  ^  “  Being 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath.”  “  The 
wrath  of  God  ”  ^  sometimes  signifies,  as  Socinus  also  recog¬ 
nizes,®  a  desire  (if  one  should  so  speak)  of  punishing ;  ^  but 
frequently  the  punishment  itself.®  For  this  reason  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  word  destruction.^  Hence  the  law  is  said  “  to 
work  wrath,”  i.e.  to  prepare  punishment.^  “  To  bring  wrath 
upon  ”  is  to  punish.^  The  magistrate  is  said  to  be  a  revenger 
appointed  against  evil  doers  “  unto  wrath,”  i.e.  to  inflict  pun- 

1  Rom.  y.  9.  iiKOMtBivrts  ir  aSfueri  ahrov  <rat$ii<r6iif9a  tah-  rijs  iffyris. 

“  ipyfl.  *  i.  1.  *  John  iii.  36 ;  Rom.  i.  18.  *  Mic.  rii.  9 

*  iw^Kua,  Rom.  ix.  32.  *  Rom.  iv.  15. 

*  4wi<tt4ptiy  hpyl\p  [E.  V.  to  take  vengeance],  Rom.  iii.  5. 

VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  141.  17 
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ishment ;  ^  and  it  is  said  that  he  must  be  obeyed,  not  only 
“  on  account  of  wrath,”  i.e.  through  fear  of  punishment,  but 
also  for  conscience’s  sake.  But  impunity  is  the  opposite  of 
punishment.  Punishment  is  eternal  death,  or  detention  under 
death,  whose  minister  is  the  devil.  Who,  moreover,  having 
the  power  of  death,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  death ; 
that  of  Christ.*  For  the  mention  of  liberation  from  fear  of 
death,  which  follows,  shows  that  the  passage  relates  to  the 
impetration  of  pardon,  rather  than  to  the  mortification  of 
sin.  Christ  is  called  he  “  which  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come.”  * 

This  impunity,  in  the  most  common  phrase  of  Scripture, 
is  called  remission  of  sins,  which  properly  follows  the  death 
of  Christ,  as  many  passages  show.  For  example  :  ^  “  Tliis 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.”  “  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  ®  “  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.”®  These  passages  explain 
that  above  quoted  from  Paul :  “  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
•grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
•God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
Hood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I 
say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.”  ^  Here,  with 
many  words  of  the  same  signification,  he  has  set  forth  the 
same  things.  For  as  he  has  expressed  the  exliibition  of 
Iiis  justice  twice,  and  the  third  time  added  “  that  God  might 
be  just,”  that  is,  appear  just,  which  pertain  to  the  former  end  ; 
so  he  has  indicated  the  second  end  also,  both  by  repeating  the 
justification,  and  by  the  word  redemption.  Justification, 
as  has  been  remarked,  frequently  in  the  sacred  writings,  but 
especially  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  signifies  acquittal,  which,  pre¬ 
supposing  sin,  consists  in  the  remission  of  sins  according  to 

^  «h  hpyhv,  Rom.  xiii.  4.  *  Heb.  ii.  14. 

*  1  Thess.  i.  10.  i  ^vifuipos  Trjs  ifrpjs  r^>  ipxofiimis. 

*  Matt.  xxri.  28.  *  Col.  i.  14.  "  Heb.  ix.  22.  ’  Bom.  iii.  24-26 
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the  clear  explanation  of  Paul  himself.*  Wherefore  with  these 
passages  ascribing  the  remission  of  sins  to  the  blood  of  Jesus 
we  must  connect  that  which  we  just  cited  :  “  justified  by  his 
blood.”  ^  Also  those  which  ascribe  the  washing  away  of 
sins  to  blood  or  death.  “  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.”®  “  Unto  sprinkling  of  the  blood  [304 b 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  *  “  Christ  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood.”  ®  For  although  to  wash  away,  to  cleanse, 
and  similar  words,  may  signify  to  prevent  sins  either  from 
being  committed  in  the  future,  or  from  appearing,  though 
committed,  yet  the  latter  interpretation  is  more  harmonious 
with  the  expressions  of  Scripture.  So  to  blot  out  iniquities 
is  explained  not  to  remember  sins^  and  to  cleanse  from  iniquity 
is  shown  to  be  the  same  as  to  forgive."^  To  remit  sins  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  to  cleanse  from  all  iniquity?  In  another 
passage  to  be  cleansed  and  to  obtain  remission  are  given  as 
synonymous.®  Wherefore  even  Socinus  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
fess,*®  when  commenting  upon  the  Revelation**  where  cleans¬ 
ing*®  is  attributed  to  the  blood,  that  it  is  more  correct  to  under¬ 
stand  liberation  from  punishment  than  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul.  With  these  connect  that  passage  of  Isaiah  just  quoted :  *® 
“  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,”  that  is,  his 
punishment  procures  for  us  peace  with  God.  Of  which  peace 
the  angels  spake.**  Note  also  the  following  passage  from 
Isaiah :  “  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed,”  that  is,  through  his 

punishment  is  our  exemption  from  punishment. 

From  these  testimonies  it  is  evident  that  exemption  from 
the  punishment  of  our  sins  is  tlie  end  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  effect  of  that  death. 

Socinus,  who  is  not  willing  to  admit  this  connection  of 
death  with  the  remission  of  sins  granted  to  us,  brings  for¬ 
ward  other  modes  of  connecting  them.  How  wonderfully 
different  are  they  from  the  words  and  scope  of  the  Scriptures ! 

1  Especially  in  Rom.  iv.  2, 6.  •  Rom.  t.  9.  *1  John  i.  7. 

*  1  A  et.  i.  2.  *  Rev.  i.  5.  •  Isa.  xliii.  25. 

7  Jer.  xxxiii.  8.  ila\ti<f>Oriyeu  ria  imaprias,  Acts  iii.  19,  in  the  same  sense. 

*  1  John  i.  9.  *  rb  KadapiCtaSat  and  yiytfffeu  Heb.  ix.  22.  iL  1 7. 

n  i.  5.  rh  KoBaplCtiy.  Isa.  liiL  5.  Luke  iL  14.  Isa.  liii  5, 
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But  1  think  all  of  them,  scattered  as  they  are  over  his  whole 
book,  may  be  reduced  to  these  four  heads. 

I.  That  Christ,  when  he  had  preached  that  the  remission 
of  sins  was  attainable  by  the  penitent,  that  he  might  furnish 
an  attestation  of  that  preaching,  did  not  refuse  death.^ 

But  this  sense  makes  the  death  of  Christ  the  effect  of 
remission,  rather  than  remission  the  effect  of  death.  The 
existence  of  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  the  attestation,  not  vice 
versa.  But  the  Scripture  says  that  we  obtain  remission 
through  blood,^  and  that  blood  cleanses  our  sins.^  Also 
that  the  shedding  of  blood  is  something  antecedent,  without 
which  there  is  no  remission.* 

Again,  if  this  interpretation  were  correct,  the  mart3rrs  also 
might  be  said  to  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  remission  of 
sins-,  and  we  to  obtain  remission  through  their  blood.  The 
Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  this  privilege  to  Christ 
alone.*' 

Again,  the  cause  of  Christ’s  execution,  so  far  as  men  were 
concerned,  was  not  peculiarly  the  preaching  of  repentance 
and  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  he  had  said  that  God  was 
his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God,®  and  conse¬ 
quently  professed  that  he  was  God.®  Wherefore  his  death 
furnished  attestation  particularly  to  this  profession,  not  to 
the  preaching  of  pardon. 

Finally,  attestation  to  doctrine  was  secured  not  less,  but 
rather,  even  more,  by  the  miracles  of  Christ  than  by  his 
death.  But  this  effect,  that  we  have  through  them  remission 
of  sins,  is  never  ascribed  to  miracles.* 

II.  The  second  thing  which  Socinus  brings  forward  is  that 
Christ  obtained  by  his  death  the  right  of  bestowing  remission.'^ 

309  ■]  But  Socinus  himself  overthrows  this  position, 
when  he  shows®  that  Christ  when  on  earth  had  and  exercised 
this  right.  But  what  is  mine  cannot  be  made  more  mine. 
We  must  note,  lest  any  one  should  think  that  this  power  of 
Christ  had  respect  to  penalties  temporal  only,  and  of  the 

^  Socinus,  i.  2.  3.  ^  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Ck>l.  i.  14.  ^  1  John  i.  ' . 

*  Heb.  ix.  22.  *  John  r.  18.  *  John  x.  3.3.  ^  i.  6.  *  ii.  4. 
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present  life(a  thing  which  Socinus  hints,  rather  than  aflSrms),* 
that  when  Christ  is  «aid  to  have  had  the  right  of  remitting 
sins  upon  the  earth,  the  effect  is  not  restricted  by  that  addi¬ 
tion,  npan  the  earthy  but  the  place  of  the  action  is  emphasized. 
For  it  is  also  said  to  the  apostles :  ^  “  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth.”  To  loose^  here,  is  to  declare  loosed.  Yet 
the  phrase  on  earth  designates  only  the  place  of  action ;  for 
the  following  words  are :  “  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.”  This, 
therefore,  was  the  meaning  of  Christ  —  that  though  acting 
upon  the  earth,  yet  this  so  exalted  and  heavenly  right  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  What  excited  the  wonder  of  the  apostles 
was  that  the  right  was  given  to  men,  that  is  (by  enallage), 
to  one  of  the  number  of  men.  So  Christ  himself  remits  the 
sins  of  the  paralytic  before  he  removes  the  paralysis, — 
the  temporal  punishment,  —  and,  openly  distinguishing  the 
two  rights,  proves  the  one  by  the  other,  the  invisible  by 
the  visible.  Therefore,  finally,  Christ  did  not  obtain  by  his 
death  the  right  of  remitting  sins ;  and,  accordingly,  those 
passages  which  ascribe  this  effect  to  death  are  not  to  be 
applied  to  such  a  purpose.  Moreover  the  Scripture  explains 
the  connection  between  death  and  remission  by  the  word 
“  propitiation,”  and  by  other  similar  words,  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  right  of  giving  pardon. 

111.  The  third  is  that  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  proposed 
to  us  an  example  of  patience  and  obedience.* 

In  reply :  This  example  pertains  to  sanctification  and  to 
the  eternal  glory  which  follows  it,  in  some  way,  but  evidently 
not  to  the  remission  of  sins.  Christ  by  his  obedience  and 
patience  obtained  no  pardon  for  himself,  for  he  had  no  sin. 
When  Christ,  therefore,  is  set  before  us  to  be  imitated,  that 
all  persevering  in  the  way  in  which  he  trod  may  come  to  the 
same  goal,  nothing  would  be  more  foreign  to  the  meaning 
than  to  refer  to  the  remission  of  sins.  The  phrases  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  “  blood  cleanses  us,”  “  through  his  blood  we  have 
remission  ”  set  aside  this  explanation. 

With  the  remaining  explanation  Socinus  was  best  pleased, 

«L4. 
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and  often  insists  ^  upon  it  as  the  mainstay  of  his  cause.  It 
is  this : 

lY.  That  the  death  of  Christ  persuades  us  to  exercise  that 
which  is  requisite  to  obtaining  remission  of  sins ;  viz.  faith,  or, 
as  Socinus  himself  explains  it,  the  hope  of  obtaining  eternal 
life.® 

But,  indeed,  what  can  be  more  widely  removed  from  the 
truth,  we  ask,  than  that  the  death  of  a  perfectly  innocent 
man,  so  bloody,  should  of  itself  have  power  to  persuade  us 
that  the  greatest  joys  are  prepared  by  God  for  those  who 
live  holily  ?  Wherefore  Socinus,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  this 
invention,  says  that,  to  be  sure,  the  death  of  Christ  did  not 
effect  this,  but  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  those  events 
which  immediately  followed  his  resurrection,  but  that  death 
must  necessarily  precede. 

But  if  the  Scriptures  had  meant  this,  they  would,  when 
referring  to  the  remission  of  sins,  have  constantly  spoken  of 
his  rising,  or  rather  his  ascending,  and  his  sitting  at  the  right 
305  fc]  hand  of  God,  not  of  death  and  of  blood,  —  at  least, 
not  so  often  and  with  such  significant  words.  So  frequent 
and  so  customary  connection  of  blood  with  remission  indi¬ 
cates  an  effect  not  ordinary,  but  peculiar ;  not  far  remote, 
but  near.  For  what  are  these  circumlocutions  of  his  ?  Re¬ 
mission  of  sins  is  granted  only  to  those  who  live  holily.^ 
Faith  and  the  sure  hope  of  a  reward  makes  for  holiness  of 
life.  This  faith  is  produced  by  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  his 
life,®  and  glorified.  This  raising  was  preceded  by  death. 
Therefore  rightly  and  fitly  is  remission  said  to  be  obtained 
through  the  death  of  Christ ! 

Is  not  this  really  that  which  he  finds  fault  with  in 
others :  *  “  Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  ” — ?  For  he  brings 
in  as  a  cause  not  something  in  close  connection,  or  at 
least  removed  by  only  a  moderate  interval,  but  something 
very  far  removed  from  the  effect.  If  this  were  done  in  one 
passage  of  Scripture,  it  would  be  much  less  remarkable. 

^  i.  5,  and  frequently.  ^  So  says  Socinus,  iii.  11. 

*  Socinus,  ii.  2.  *  iii.  8. 
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But  that  in  so  many  places  the  Scriptures  speak  as  obscurely, 
nay,  as  frigidly,  as  this,  what  sane  man  will  believe  ?  Very 
different  is  the  saying  of  Paul ;  “  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  for  our  justification.”^  To  explain  this  there  is  no 
need  of  the  long  circuit  of  Socinus.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  produces  within  us  faith  and  confidence  in  God  and 
Christ,  to  which  faith  is  promised  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
This  is  a  series  plainly  shown  in  the  Scriptures.*  But  death 
is  so  far  from  producing  faith,  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
most  part  it  deters  men  from  that  faith.  So  in  preaching 
the  gospel  the  apostles  always  set  over  against  the  ignominy 
of  the  cross  and  the  misery  of  death,  the  resurrection.  But 
if  in  speaking  of  death  and  the  shedding  of  blood  (which  is 
commonly  employed  in  this  argument  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  not  properly  the  cause  of  the  resurrection,  but  only 
its  antecedent)  they  meant  the  resurrection,  it  would  be  like 
speaking  of  night  that  men  might  understand  day.® 

Besides,  if  death  pertained  to  the  remission  of  sins  only 
on  account  of  the  resurrection  which  followed,  how  could  it 
happen  that  this  remission  should  be  referred  only  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  resurrection,  but  in  innumerable  places  to  death  ? 
Add  that  Paul  ascribes  the  effect  of  obtaining  redemption  to 
death,  and  that,  too,  separately,  that  is,  abstracted  from  the 
resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ.  For  he  says : ®  “If  when 
we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  • 
his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by 
his  life.”  He  contrasts  death  with  a  glorious  life,  and  as  to 
the  former  reconciliation,  so  to  the  latter  preservation,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  ascribed.  Reconciliation  is  obtained  for  enemies 
through  death  as  a  sacerdotal  act ;  the  reconciled  are  guarded 
by  the  kingly  power  *  to  which  the  resurrection  was  the  path.. 
So  also  the  apostle  has  elsewhere  placed  reconciliation  before 
that  preaching  which  produces  faith.^  “  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  tres¬ 
passes  unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 

^  Bom.  iv.  25.  ‘  Acts  xiii.  33, 38 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  x.  9.  *  Bom.  r.  10. 

*  [Lat.  Begia  rirtute].  *  2  Cor.  v.  19,  20. 
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reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ’s 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  Here  a  twofold  reconciliation 
5o«  •]  is  spoken  of ;  the  former  announced  by  preaching,  the 
latter  caused  by  the  preaching ;  the  former  is  of  impetration, 
the  latter  of  application ;  the  former  previous  to  the  preaching, 
the  latter  subsequent  to  the  preaching.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  former,  and  rightly  do  we  deny  that  it  can  be  referred  to 
the  production  of  faith,  which  is  brought  about  by  preaching. 

Again,  that  which  is  believed  unto  salvation  cannot  in 
itself  *  be  an  argument  by  which  we  are  led  to  saving  faith. 
For  it  is  necessary  that  an  argument  should  be  different  from 
the  thing  to  which  you  wish  to  persuade.  But  this  very 
thing,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  is  put  by  Paul  ^  as  the 
substance  of  the  gospel  which  is  believed,  and  by  which  we 
obtain  salvation.  See  also  the  passage  of  John  ^  where  Christ 
is  said  “  to  have  been  given,”  that  is,  to  death,  “  that  whoso¬ 
ever  belie veth  should  not  perish.”  Its  power  is  exerted  in 
producing  something  else  than  belief. 

If  one  will  carefully  observe,  the  same  is  not  obscurely 
taught  in  the  very  passage  of  Paul  which  Socinus  cites  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  his  own  opinion  ;  viz.  that  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken :  *  “  Who  was  delivered  [viz.  to 
death]  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification” 
(or  on  account  of  justification .  already  obtained).  Since 
sins  are  an  evil,  but  justification  a  good,®  it  appears  that 
the  word  for  is  not  to  be  taken  alike  in  both  members.  In 
the  latter,  the  final  cause  is  appropriately  introduced ;  and 
that  in  the  former  the  impulsive  cause  is  meant  we  have, 
unless  I  am  deceived,  clearly  shown ;  just  as  if  I  should  say 
that  a  medicine  was  taken  for  disease  and  for  health. 

Justification,  therefore,  is  designed  as  the  result  of  the 
resurrection,  that  is,  through  the  production  of  faith,  as 
Socinus  confesses.  Although,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  resurrection  is  considered  as  an  argument 

'  [Lat.  nudum  argumentum].  >  1  Cor.  xt.  I-a. 

*  John  iii.  16.  *  Bom.  iv.  25.  *  Rom.Tii.  7. 
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to  persuade  to  faith,  or  whether  it  rather  designates  the 
whole  glorious  state  of  Christ,  which  has  this  end  in  view, 
among  others,  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  should  be 
sent  forth  and  their  work  promoted  by  the  very  plentiful 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  and,  faith  being  produced  in  this 
manner,  men  should  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  For 
Christ  himself  says :  ^  “  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations.  And 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 
Previously  to  this,  as  John  says,^  “  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
given,”  that  is,  with  such  power  and  fulness.  The  cause  is 
subjoined :  “  Because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.”  Paul 
also  says  of  Christ :  ^  “  When  he  ascended  up  on  high  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  And  he  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints.” 
But  in  whichever  way  you  take  it,  it  appears  that  some 
peculiar  end  is  ascribed  to  the  resurrection  when  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  death.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  obtained 
for  sins  is  ascribed  separately  to  death,  or  to  delivery  to 
death.  But  it  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  resurrection,  and  in 
this  passage  is  plainly  separated  from  the  same. 

Therefore,  in  this  matter,  the  death  of  Christ  must  be 
separated  both  from  the  resurrection  and  from  the  production 
of  faith.  In  those  passages  which  derive  the  remission  of 
sins  from  the  death  of  Christ  a  certain  distinct  effect  must 
be  understood,  which  is  indicated  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
words,  agreeing,  as  they  do,  with  other  words  of  Scriptui*e 
which  declare  that  Christ  died  a  bloody  death  for  our  sins, 
and  that  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  was  exacted  [aoe » 
of  him.  Of  these  things  we  have  already  treated,  and,  in 
connection  with  them,  of  those  which  declare  not  obscurely 
that  God  is  appeased  and  reconciled  to  us  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  that  his  blood  was  given  for  us  as  a  price,  that  Christ 
died  in  our  stead,  and  was  our  expiation ;  of  which  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  treating  below. 

1  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20.  ^  John  yii.  39.  •  Eph.  iv.  8-12. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

How  God  should  be  considered  in  this  Matter  :  and  it  is 

SHOWN  THAT  BE  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  A  RuLER. 

The  state  of  the  controversy  being  known,  and  that  doc¬ 
trine  upon  which  the  faith  of  the  church  rests  being  established 
from  the  Scriptures,  we  need,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
dispel  the  objections  which  his  reason,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  his  abuse  of  reason,  has  dictated  to  Socinus,  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  part,  or  what  office,  God  occupies  in  the  matter 
of  which  we  treat. 

Socinus  confesses  that  we  are  treating  of  liberation  from 
punishment.  We  add  that  we  also  are  sjjeaking  of  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  punishment.  From  this  it  follows  that  in  all  this 
subject  God  must  be  treated  as  a  Ruler.  For  to  inflict 
punishment,  or  to  liberate  any  one  from  punishment  whom 
you  can  punish  (which  the  Scripture  calls  justifying),  is' 
only  the  prerogative  of  the  ruler  as  such,  primarily  and  per 
se ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  father  in  a  family,  of  a  king  in  a 
a  state,  of  God  in  the  universe.*  Although  this  is  manifest 
to  all,  yet  it  can  easily  be  proved  from  the  consideration  that 
punishment  is  the  last  thing  in  compulsion.  But  compulsion 
is  competent  only  to  the  superior.^  Accordingly  Seneca  has 
defined  clemency  as  the  lenity  of  a  superior  towards  an  in¬ 
ferior  in  appointing  punishment.  It  is  no  objection  that  the 
vindication  of  one’s  right  seems  sometimes  to  be  committed 
to  private  persons,  and  those  possessed  of  no  superior  power. 
For  this  vindication  is  either  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  right, 
and  is  opposed  to  natural  equity  itself,  or  it  signifies  a  right 
not  pertaining  to  its  possessor  primarily  and  per  se,  but  by 
the  concession  of  another.  Thus  a  father  slays  the  ravisher 
of  his  daughter,  or  any  one  an  outlaw.  Or,  finally,  it  does 
not  signify  the  act  itself  of  punishing,  but  only  the  demand 
for  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  God,  or  by  some  other 
ruler.  To  these  methods  of  punishment  correspond  as  many 
methods  of  remission  or  forgiveness,  which  both  Scripture 
and  common  speech  often  attribute  to  private  persons. 

^  Tp  &ircpcxov<rp 
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But  our  assertion  needs  the  less  proof,  because  Socinus 
himself  somewhere^  confesses  that  God  in  punishing  and 
acquitting  men  must  be  regarded  as  a  prince,  than  which  no 
remark  could  be  more  true.  James  had  the  same  thing  in 
mind  when  he  said :  ^  “  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy.” 

We  have,  therefore,  the  true  relation  of  God  in  this  matter, 
and  having  found  it,  it  is  easy  to  set  aside  all  others.  First, 
therefore,  we  concede  to  the  demand  of  Socinus  that  God  is 
not  here  to  be  looked  at  as  a  judge  placed  under  the  law. 
Such  a  judge  as  that  could  not  liberate  the  guilty  from 
punishment,  even  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  another. 
Not  that  this  is  unjust  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  congruous  with 
the  law  of  which  he  is  chosen  a  minister.  This  is  expressed 
by  Lactantius  in  the  following  words :  ®  “  A  judge  cannot 
pardon  sins,  because  he  is  the  servant  of  another’s  will ;  but 
God  can,  because  he  is  himself  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of 
his  own  law,  and  when  he  established  it,  undoubtedly  he  did 
not  take  away  all  power  from  himself,  but  has  the  power  of 
forgiving.”  Rightly  says  Seneca  :  “  Clemency  has  [3or  • 
free-will.  It  judges  not  by  rule,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
just  and  good.”  For  equity  is  the  action  of  a  judge  who  is 
bound  to  a  form  of  law ;  but  clemency  cannot  be  properly 
so  called,  unless  it  is  the  action  of  the  highest  ruler  in  any 
community.  The  same  Seneca  bids  a  prince  to  think  of  this: 
“  Every  one  can  kill  against  the  law :  none  can  save  but 
myself.”  Augustine  recognized  this  distinction :  “  It  is  un¬ 
lawful  for  judges  to  revoke  a  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
guilty.  Shall  the  emperor  himself  be  under  this  law  ?  No ; 
for  he  alone  has  the  power  to  revoke  the  sentence,  free  the 
man  under  sentence  of  death,  and  himself  pardon  him.” 
And  Symmachus :  “  The  condition  of  magistrates,  whose 
sentences  seem  to  be  corrupt,  if  they  are  milder  than  the 
law,  is  one  thing ;  another  thing  the  power  of  the  divine 
princes,  in  whom  it  is  becoming  to  turn  aside  the  harshness 
of  a  severe  law.”  It  was  with  reference  to  this,  also,  that 

1  iii.  1.  ‘  James  ir.  12.  *  De  ira  Dei,  chap.  19. 
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Cicero  said,  in  behalf  of  Ligarius,  to  Caesar :  “  ‘  I  did  not  do 
it,  I  never  thought  of  it.’  So  one  is  accustomed  to  speak  to 
a  judge.  But  I  speak  to  a  parent ;  I  have  erred,  I  have 
done  rashly,  I  repent ;  I  fly  to  your  clemency,  I  seek  pardon 
for  my  fault,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.”  Quintilian  ;  “  Plea 
for  pardon  is  rare,  and  before  those  judges  only  who  are 
bound  by  no  certain  rule  of  sentencing.” 

But  Sociuus,  although  in  the  place  above  quoted  he  looked 
upon  God  as  the  highest  Ruler,  yet  frequently  in  all  this  act 
he  ascribes  to  him  a  far  different  relation,  viz.  that  of  an 
offended  party.  But  he  supposes  every  offended  party  to  be 
a  creditor  of  the  punishment,  and  in  this  to  have  the  same 
right  as  other  creditors  in  things  due  to  them,  which  right 
Socinus  even  calls  by  the  name  ovmership.  And  therefore 
he  repeats  very  frequently  that  God  must  be  regarded  as  an 
offended  party,  as  a  creditor,  as  a  lord,  putting  these  three 
as  if  they  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  Since  this  error  is 
diffused  very  widely  through  his  whole  treatise,  and  may 
almost  be  said  in  this  matter  to  be  his  fundamental  error,^  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  refuted.** 

I.  To  do  this,  the  first  assertion  may  be  that  to  punish  is 
not  an  act  properly  belonging  to  the  offended  party  as  such.® 
This  is  proved,  because  otherwise  to  every  offended  party 
would  belong  per  se  the  right  of  punishing.  This  is  seen 
not  to  be  so,  from  our  proof  that  punishing  is  the  act  of  the 
superior  power ;  ^  also  from  the  confession  of  Socinus  when 
he  says  that  God  must  be  looked  at,  in  this  matter,  as  a 
prince.  From  the  latter  a  strong  argument  is  derived.  If 
God  punishes  and  remits  punishment  as  a  prince,  he  does 
not  do  it  as  the  offended  party.  For  the  same  cannot  be 
referred  to  two  diverse  things,  as  such. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  not  deny  that  God,  who  punishes  sins 
or  lets  them  go  unpunished,  may  rightly  be  called  the 
offended  party.  But  we  do  deny  that  to  punish  or  let  go 
unpunished  is  attributed  to  him  as  the  offended  party.  For 
it  is  well  known  that  a  thing  may  be  said  of  a  man  which  is 

1  rh  wpmrop  t^tSSot. 
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not  appropriate  to  him  as  such.  Thus  the  lawyer  sings,  not 
as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  musician.  Lactantius  has  noted  this 
correctly  :  “We  rise  to  punishment  not  because  we  are 
injured,  but  that  order  may  be  preserved,  manners  corrected, 
license  repressed.  This  is  just  wrath,  which,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  men,  certainly  is  so  in  God,  from  whom  example 
has  come  to  men.”  It  is  a  received  maxim  that  no  one  is  a 
fit  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  this  is  a  maxim  not  of 
natural,  but  of  positive  law,  and  so  is  not  universal.  For 
plainly  it  is  not  true  of  chief  rulers,  under  which  name  I 
comprehend  also  parents,  as  far  as  the  care  of  their  families 
is  concerned.  The  lawyers  remark  ^  that  emperors  [aor  b 
judge  in  their  own  cause.  The  same  may  occur  in  cases  of 
crime,  as  in  judgment  for  high  treason,  and  in  wars  which 
because  of  an  injury  done  to  the  king  are  declared  by  the 
king.2  Princes,  therefore,  when  injured,  yet  not  as  injured, 
punish  crimes  or  let  them  go  unpunished.  For  if  they  did 
it  as  injured,  others  also  when  injured  would  have  the  same 
right,  who  yet  are  neither  able  to  punish  him  who  injures 
them  nor  free  him  from  punishment. 

Again,  if  to  punish  or  dismiss  without  punishment  belonged 
to  princes  as  injured,  they  would  have  no  right  to  punish 
crimes  in  which  they  were  not  injured.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  experience.  It  may  be  supposed  that  criminals 
are  punished  by  the  prince  because  they  injure  the  state,  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  But  we  see  that  even  subjects  who 
have  committed  grave  crimes  beyond  their  domains,  and 
against  a  foreigner,  are  rightly  and  laudably  punished.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  does 
not  belong  to  the  injured  party  as  injured,  since  it  is  neither 
immediately  conferred  when  the  injury  is  done  nor  removed 
when  the  injury  is  removed.  On  the  contrary,  this  right 
belongs  to  the  ruler  as  ruler.  As  soon  as  you  establish 
supreme  power,®  you  establish  the  right  of  punishing.  Take 
away  the  one,  and  you  take  away  the  other. 

Whatever  is  said  of  the  right  of  punishing  must  neces-- 

1  On  L.  Et  hoc  Tiberius.  D.  de  haered.  instit. 

*  A  notoble  example,  2  Sam.  x.  *  hwspoxfiu. 
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sarily  be  understood  of  the  right  of  forgiving.  These  things 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  natural  bond.  Socinus 
has  apparently  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  some¬ 
times  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  among  other  places  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  the  example  of  God  in  forgiving  sins  is  set 
before  us,  that  we  also,  when  injured  by  others,  may  forgive 
their  sins.  But  he  should  reflect  that  examples  are  drawn 
not  only  from  things  which  are  the  same  in  the  proximate 
genus,  but  also  from  those  which  have  some  likeness, 
especially  when  the  same  name  is  put,  on  account  of  this 
likeness,  upon  things  similar,  although  different  in  proximate 
genus.  Thus  Christ  forbids  us  to  judge,  that  is,  without 
mercy,  lest  we  be  ourselves  judged.^  He  adds :  “  With 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 
In  this  passage  the  first  judging  is  not  entirely  different  from 
the  second.  The  first  is  the  judgment  of  liberty;  the 
second,  of  power.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  one  thing  in  God 
and  other  rulers  to  remit  sins,  but  a  far  different  thing  in 
private  persons  when  injured  by  others.  The  opposite  of  the 
one  is  punishing,  but  of  the  other,  demanding  punishment, 
or  desiring  it,  or  making  complaint.^  Intrinsically  they  are 
different,  but  extrinsically  they  are  somewhat  alike.  The 
cause  impelling  to  either  is  benevolence.®  The  effect,  too, 
is  that  he  who  has  sinned  is  relieved  of  some  disadvantage, 
either  his  very  burden,  or,  at  least,  so  far  as  is  in  the  power 
of  the  remitting  party.  This  agreement  is  enough,  by  its 
own  force,  to  constitute  an  example. 

II.  The  second  assertion  may  be  this :  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  offended  party,  as  such,  has  no  right  in  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  advance  upon  the  first  proposition.  There 
we  denied  that  the  act  of  punishing  belonged  to  the  offended 
party.  Here  we  deny  that  he  has  any  right  not  merely  to 
perform  the  act,  but  even  to  oblige  another  to  perform  it. 
That  is,  the  offended  party  is  not  really  a  creditor  in  the 
punishment.  Tet  Socinus  holds  this  opinion,  and  often 
repeats  it  as  a  thing  perfectly  well  established. 

^  Matt  yii.  1,  2. 


^  Col.  iii.  IS. 
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I  do  not  mean  here  by  creditor,  in  the  strict  sig-  [308 « 
nihcation  of  the  word  according  to  its  derivation,  him  who 
has  reposed  faith  in  another ;  but  more  generally,  according 
to  the  definition  of  law,  creditors  are  those  to  whom,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  something  is  due. 

Let  us  now  prove  our  proposition.  It  is  well  known  that 
right  is  twofold,  natural  or  positive.  Every  debt  must  there¬ 
fore  arise  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources.  Natural 
right  consists  in  the  making  of  things  equal  to  each  other. 
Such,  therefore,  is  also  natural  debt.  Positive  right  is 
that  which  springs  from  the  free  act  of  the  will.  This  is 
twofold,  contract  and  law.  Contract  is  the  product  of  that 
power  which  any  one  has  over  himself  and  his  own  things. 
Law  is  the  product  of  that  power  which  he  has  over  another 
and  another’s  things.  Of  positive  debt  we  are  not  now 
treating.  Thus  we  add  the  word  “naturally,”  the  reason  for 
which  we  shall  explain  below.  By  nature  nothing  else  is 
due  me  from  your  act,  and  nothing  else  can  be  due,  than 
equality  according  to  fact,  that  is,  that  as  much  as  is  lacking 
to  me  on  your  account,  so  much  should  be  returned.  In  one 
word,  natural  debt  may  be  called  indemnity  or  restitution. 
Hence  Aristotle  rightly  defines  creditor :  ^  “  He  who  has  the 
less.”  This  takes  place  both  in  voluntary  acceptances  and 
in  involuntary,  as  Aristotle  also  notes.*  As  you  are  bound 
to  return  a  loan  or  deposit,  so  also  a  thing  taken  by  theft. 
So  far,  in  the  natural  sense,  we  may  l>e  made  creditors  by 
crime.  This  is  not  merely  true  in  those  crimes  where  the 
receiving  of  a  material  thing  occurs,  but  also  in  other  injuries 
done  to  one.  He  who  has  wounded  another  owes  him  for 
both  the  consequent  pay  of  the  physician,  and  the  expenses 
in(  urred  in  the  cure,  and  the  loss  of  labor.® 

Some  have  wondered  that  Aristotle  placed  homicide  also 
among  contracts,*  among  which  is  numbered  the  right  of 
correcting  and  amending.®  But  Eustathius  has  well  observed 
that  this  is  done  for  the  same  reason  that  some  compensation 

^  tby  fXoTTor  *  iKoiota,  iucoiffia.  *  L.  nit.  D.  de  his  qoi  effbder. 

*  ffwmJOJefiuera.  *  rb  8iop$mTuchr  Hxatoy  [Lst.  editor  as  above]. 
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is  ordinarily  given  to  the  wife,  children,  or  relatives  of  a 
murdered  man.^  So  he  who  injures  the  fair  fame  of  another 
by  a  lie,  ought  by  a  profession  of  the  truth  to  restore  that 
which  has  been  taken  from  his  credit. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  that  that  which 
is  due  for  crimes  in  a  natural  sense  differs  from  punishment. 
The  cause  of  that  natural  debt  is,  first  and  per  se,  not  the 
viciosity  of  the  act,  but  that  I  lack  something.  Even  wlien 
it  is  lacking  without  fault,  as  in  case  of  a  deposit,  none  the 
less  is  restitution  due  me.  But  the  cause  of  punishment  is 
the  viciosity  of  the  act,  not  that  anything  is  lacking  to  me. 
Even  if  nothing  is  lacking  to  any  one,  an  act  may  rightly  be 
punished,  as  in  grave  crimes  which  are  only  begun  and  not 
consummated. 

There  is  also  another  distinction,  not  less  important,  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  determines  the  method  and 
amount  of  restitution.  Although  punishment  has  a  natural 
cause  in  its  own  class,  yet  in  a  certain  way,  as  we  shall  show 
below,  it  cannot  be  determined  except  by  a  free  act  of  the 
will.  And  further,  before  condemnation,  punishment,  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  receiving  or  inflicting,  is  not  due  in  the 
ordinary  sense ;  but  restitution  is  due  in  every  sense.  The 
debt  of  restitution  descends  to  the  heir;  but  punishment 
does  not  descend. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  refer  to  these  things  only  for  this 
purpose,  that  no  one  may  rashly  confound  with  punishment 
that  which  is  properly  owing  to  the  injured  party.  Mean¬ 
time  it  is  true  that  by  positive  law,  and  by  contract  as  well, 
S08  k]  some  claim  to  punishment  might  be' given  to  the  cred¬ 
itor.  But  in  that  case  the  laws  clearly  distinguish  it  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  thing  or  of  a  loss.^  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
pecuniary  punishments,  which,  of  course,  bring  not  only  loss 
to  him  who  has  done  the  injury,  but  also  profit  to  the  injured. 
But  in  corporal  punishments,  in  which  there  is  no  true  profit 

On  which  rid.  L.  ir.  f  1,  ad  L.  Corn. 

*  L.  Si  pignort,  4  ctim /krti.  D.  de  fnrtis.  Inatit.  de  lege  Aqnilia.  §  hi$  autem 
vtM». 
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to  the  injured  party,  it  is  not  commonly  done.  So  we  .see 
kings  and  other  supreme  rulers  remitting  punishment  to  the 
guilty,  even  when  the  injured  party  is  unwilling,  restitution 
alone  being  enjoined  upon  them.  No  one  thinks  this  unjust. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  if  punishment  were  due  to  the  injured, 
especially  when  no  necessity  of  the  state  demanded  remission.^ 
Wherefore  the  fact  that  inferior  magistrates  are  unable  to 
remit  corporal  punishments  does  not  arise  from  any  right 
of  the  injured  party  in  the  punishment  (for  when  the  injured 
one  consents  they  are  no  more  able  than  before),  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  supreme  ruler  has  not  conceded 
to  them  that  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  expressly 
refused  it.  We  must  have  a  similar  understanding  with 
respect  to  kings  when  compared  with  God,  in  case  of  those 
crimes  which  the  divine  law  commands  them  always  to  punish. 

This  argument  goes  to  show  that  God,  also,  when  injured 
by  us,  is  not  properly  a  creditor  in  punishment.  He  who 
affirms  it  relies  on  that  right  which -arises  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  or  upon  constituted  right.  We  have 
sufficiently  shown,  as  I  think,  that  the  injured  party  is  not  a 
creditor  in  punishment  by  that  right  which  arises  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But  it  is  not  alleged  that  there 
is  a  constituted  right  by  which,  not  punishment,  but  such  a 
debt  of  punishment,  has  been  introduced,  and,  if  it  were 
alleged,  it  could  not  be  proved.  No  reason  can  be  given  why 
it  should  be  constituted.  • 

Perhaps  some  one  may  make  the  objection  that  God  in 
remitting  the  punishment  of  sins  is  sometimes  compared 
with  a  creditor  yielding  his  own  right.^  But,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  comparison  does  not  demand  that  the  things 
agree  in  proximate  genus,  but  is  contented  with  any  simili¬ 
tude  whatever.  Christ  washing  the  disciples’  feet  gave  them 
an  example  that  they  should  do  as  he  had  done,  that  is,  serve 
one  another.  But  the  resemblance  between  God  remitting 
sins  and  a  creditor  yielding  his  own  right  is  closer  than  that 
between  God  remitting  sins  and  an  injured  person  forgiving 

^  L.  2.  C.  de  in  jus  vocando.  ^  Matt.  xTiii.  35. 

VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  141. 
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offences,  of  which  resemblance  we  have  just  now  treated. 
The  act  of  God  and  of  the  creditor  agree  not  only  in  the 
moving  cause,  which  is  benevolence,  and  the  effect,  which  is 
liberation  from  misery  or  harm,  but  still  more  in  this :  that 
in  both  some  right  precedes ;  in  God  the  right  of  punishment, 
in  the  creditor  of  demanding  payment.  In  both  cases  the 
result  is  the  dissolution  of  a  certain  obligation  before  exists 
ing,  although  in  the  obligation,  as  also  in  the  dissolution, 
there  is  something  dissimilar,  which,  since  this  example  does 
not  properly  pertain  to  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  cannot 
vitiate  the  comparison. 

III.  Let  the  third  assertion  be  this :  That  the  right  of 
punishing  in  the  ruler  is  neither  the  right  of  absolute  owner¬ 
ship,  nor  the  right  over  a  thing  loaned. 

This  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  final  cause, 
which  ordinarily  best  distinguishes  the  powers.  The  right 
of  absolute  ownership,  as  well  as  the  right  over  the  thing 
loaned,  is  secured  for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  that  right ; 
but  the  right  of  punishing  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  punishes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  For  all 
30*  «]  punishment  has  as  its  object  the  common  good,  viz. 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  giving  an  example ;  so  that 
desirable  punishment  has  no  justification  except  this  cause, 
while  the  right  of  property  and  debt  are  desirable  in  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  sense  God  himself  says  that  he  is  not 
delighted  with  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  punished. 

Again,  it  is  never  repugnant  to  justice  to  waive  the  right  of 
ownership,  or  the  right  over  the  thing  loaned.  It  is  the  nature 
of  proprietorship  that  one  may  use  it  or  not  use  it.  But  to  let 
certain  sins  go  unpunished  (as,  for  e.xainple,  of  those  who  do 
not  repent),  would  be  unjust  in  a  ruler,  even  in  God,  as 
Socinus  confesses.^  The  right  of  punishing  is  therefore  not 
the  same  with  the  right  over  one’s  property  or  a  loan. 

Moreover,  no  one  is  said  to  be  just,  and  no  one  is  praised 
for  his  justice,  because  he  employs  his  right  of  property,  or 
exacts  a  debt.  But  any  and  every  ruler,  and  God  himself,  is 
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called  just,  and  is  praised  for  his  justice,  because  he  does 
not  remit  punishment,  but  severely  exacts  it.  “Thou  art 
righteous,  0  Lord,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus.”  ^  This 
has  been  proved  often  above. 

Again,  diversity  of  virtues  arises  from  diversity  of  objects. 
The  virtue  by  which  we  waive  our  right  of  property,  or  right 
of  creditor,  is  called  liberality,  not  clemency.  But  that  by 
which  impunity  is  secured  is  called,  not  liberality,  but 
clemency. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  since  punishment  is  said  to  be 
due,  who  is  the  creditor  ?  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  use 
the  term  debtor  where  there  is  no  creditor. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  “  to  owe  ”  do  not 
always  denote  a  relation  between  two  persons.  Frequently, 
that  I  ought  to  do  this  is  no  more  than  that  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  do  it,  without  respect  to  another  person.  So  “I  owe 
punishment  ”  is  the  same  as  “  I  am  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment,”  and  “  to  suffer  it  I  am  held  absolutely,  but  not  rela¬ 
tively,  to  this  one  or  that  one.”  The  same  is  true  in  any 
state  and  under  any  ruler,  when  any  man  suffers  the  penalty 
of  his  crime,  for  he  will  be  discharged  equally  among  all. 
This  would  not  proceed  thus  if  of  punishment,  as  of  other 
things,  there  were  a  certain  creditor;  for  then  payment 
made  to  him  alone,  but  not  to  others,  except  at  his  direction, 
would  liberate  the  debtor. 

The  same  contrast  appears  in  case  of  rewards.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  a  reward  is  due  to  a  man,  but  the  particular  person 
who  owes  it  (apart  from  positive  law)  does  not  appear.  If 
one  says  that  a  certain  state  owes  a  reward  because  it  has 
received  a  benefit,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  reward 
and  a  favor.  Experience  shows  that  rulers  honor  with 
rewards  those  who  have  not  profited  their  own  state  particu¬ 
larly,  V»ut  the  human  race,  as  discoverers  of  facts  to  the 
common  advantage.  Yea,  even  when  success  has  not 
crowned  plans  well  devised,  and  when,  consequently,  advan¬ 
tage  has  resulted  to  no  one,  we  see  rewards  conferred.  Here, 

*  *  Rev.  xvi.  5. 
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therefore,  there  is  no  relation  between  definite  persons,  as  in 
that  kind  of  debt  which  arises  from  contracts. 

Yet  if  any  one  must  have  in  punishment  something  which 
shall  be  an  analogue  to  the  creditor,  not  inaptly,  perhaps, 
may  it  be  said  that  the  order  of  things  and  the  public  good 
perform  the  office  of  creditor,  the  dispensation  of  which 
order  and  good  has  been  committed  to  the  ruler.  For  this 
is  apparently  the  signification  of  that  trite  maxim  :  It  is  for 
the  public  advantage  that  crimes  be  punished.^  And  hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  while  in  other  causes  a  judge  gives  a 
hearing  to  two  parties,  in  criminal  causes  the  defendant 
appears,  but  frequently  no  plaintiff ;  for  order,  or  the  public 
good,  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  plaintiff.  Scripture 
seems  also  to  intimate  this  when  it  says  that  sin  cries  out 
30»  fc]  against  the  sinner.  In  actions  for  punishment  the 
prosecutor  is  either  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  that  position 
(as  in  those  places  where  accusations  are  open  to  all  promis¬ 
cuously),  or  some  one  appointed  by  the  law  to  this  office. 
This  is  the  case  in  those  places  which  have  accusers  publicly 
appointed.  Either  example  is  a  complete  proof  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  here  no  definite  adversary,  and,  as 
it  were,  demander  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  question  as  to  the  force  of  the  word  when 
the  ruler  is  said  to  let  pass,^  or  remit  ^  sins,  or,  the  same 
thing,  punishment.  Deceived  by  this  word,  many  think  that 
some  property  or  debt  precedes  here ;  in  which  they  are 
greatly  mistaken. 

The  Greek  word  a<l>Uvai  properly  signifies  to  remove  from 
one*s  self;  ^  whence  metaphorically  it  means  to  desert^  to  dis- 
misSf  to  permit,  but  most  frequently,  to  pay  no  attention  to, 
as  the  Latins  say,  by  a  similar  figure  of  speech,  missum 
aliquid  facere;  and  accordingly  the  Greek  scholiasts  fre¬ 
quently  explain  d<l>t€vai  by  apeXeiv,  to  neglect.^  * Apaprqpara 


1  t^at.  Dclecta  puniri  pablice  interest].  ^  i^Uvcu.  * 

*  So  used  in  Matt.  iv.  20,  et  passim. 

*  The  word  is  nsed  in  this  sense  in  Matt.  xv.  14 ;  xviii.  12 ;  xxiii.  23 ;  Mark 
vii.  8. 
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a^Uvcu  is  to  remit  sins.  Elsewhere,  carrying  this  figure  out 
further,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  casting  sins  into  the  sea.^ 
The  Latin  poets,  also,  when  they  mean  that  things  are  put 
out  of  our  care,  say  that  they  are  delivered  to  the  winds  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Wherefore,  as  to  remit  and  to  retain 
anything  are  opposites,  so  axftUveu  rav  afiaprLm  and  Kparesv 
are  opposed  to  one  another.^  To  remit  sins,  to  blot  out  sins, 
and  to  cover  them  is  the  same  as  is  expressed  more  plainly 
elsewhere,  not  to  remember  them.^  Not  to  remember ^  like 
the  Latin  ignoscere,  signifies  to  be  unwilling  to  punish. 
Wherefore,  as  in  the  expressions,  not  to  remember,  to  cover, 
to  blot  out,  to  be  unwilling  to  retain,  neither  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  of  debt  is  meant,  so  also  are  they  not  in  the  word 
a^ievoA.  But  because  the  word  which  signifies  to  remit  is 
general,  it  may  be  with  equal  propriety  applied  to  those 
things  which  we  have  by  ownership,  and  to  names,  and  to 
other  things. 

So  also  the  word  pertains  to  every  kind  of 

favor.  Christ  bestowed  sight  upon  the  blind.^  “  To  you  it 
is  given  ®  to  suffer  for  Christ’s  sake.”  ®  The  judge,  also,  who, 
out  of  favor  to  any  one,  releases  or  condemns  a  man,  is  said 
to  grant'^  him  to  the  other.®  These  things  unite  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  by  this  word  neither  property  nor  debt  is  necessarily 
signified. 

About  the  Latin  words  ®  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in 
this  argument  it  is  less  necessary  that  we  should  be  solici¬ 
tous,  since  they  are  not  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  Yet 
for  these,  also,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  reason.  The  same  befalls 
these  as  many  other  words ;  yea,  almost  all  other  words,  that 
they  are  extended  from  one  signification  to  another  similar 
one.  Dono,  to  give,  properly,  is  to  make  freely  another 
man’s  that  which  is  one’s  own  by  ownership.  Punishment 
is  therefore  not  properly  given;  for  that  which  is  given 
exists  before,  and  remains  afterwards  ;  but  punishment  does 

1  Mic.  vii.  19.  *  John  xx.  23.  •  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 

*  rh  ix«ipi<rctro,  Luke  rii.  21.  *  *  Phil.  i.  29. 

’  *  x*^**'^  '  ^  1®*  *  Dono,  condono,  remitto. 
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not  exist  before  it  is  given,  and  by  giving  it  is  made  to  pass 
out  of  existence.  The  similitude  is  in  this:  that  as  the 
giver  has  a  right  in  the  thing,  so  the  ruler  in  the  punishment ; 
yet  not  the  same  right,  or  equally  free.  The  right  of  prop¬ 
erty,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  owner. 
310  »]  The  right  of  punishment  is  for  the  common  good  :  the 
dispensation  of  which,  as  of  other  common  things,  belongs 
to  the  ruler.  A  second  point  of  agreement  is,  that  in  a  gift 
the  right  of  the  giver,  and  in  granting  forgiveness  the  right 
of  punishing,  which  had  belonged  to  the  ruler,  are  both  taken 
away.  A  third,  that  the  act  of  giving  and  the  act  of  granting 
forgiveness  both  arise  from  the  same  fountain  of  benevolence, 
and  are  of  advantage  to  another. 

Nor  here  only,  but  also  in  other  places,  the  word  denoting 
to  give  is  frequently  transferred  to  those  things  in  which  the 
right  of  property  has  no  place.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to  be 
presented^  by  the  magistrate  with  ‘citizenship,  immunity, 
honor,  reward.  Thus  Seneca  says,  to  give^  delay y  for  to 
take  away  delay  ^  for  another's  sake.  So  we  are  said  to  give 
our  time  to  others.  But  to  remit  is,  in  its  primary  significa¬ 
tion,  like  the  Greek  a^iApaiy  to  remove  from  one's  self.  So  a 
tree  puts  off^  its  bark ;  a  horseman  lets  go  the  bridle.  So 
attention  is  relaxed^  and,  metaphorically,  watch,  discipline, 
spirit.  Often  to  be  relaxed  and  to  he  taut^  are  opposites. 
Hence  a  debt  is  said  to  be  remitted  when  there  is  no  account 
made  of  it.  So  also  punishment.  This  word  is  not  applied 
to  punishment  on  account  of  debt,  nor  to  debt  on  account  of 
punishment,  but  to  each  on  account  of  something  in  which 
they  agree. 

.  We  may  add  that  in  a  certain  way  punishment  may  be 
said  to  be  owing  to  a  man ;  not  properly,  because  no  one  is 
here  truly  a  creditor,  but  because  of  a  certain  similarity. 
For  as  a  creditor  has  the  right  of  exacting  that  which  is  due 
to  him,  so  the  ruler  has  the  right  of  punishing  and  the 
accuser  of  demanding  punishment.  Again,  by  a  bold  figure, 

1  [donor.]  *  [dono.]  *  [anfero.j  *  [remitto.] 

^  [tares  remittantar.J  *  [intendor.] 
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we  are  sometimes  said  to  owe  punishment  either  to  a  ruler, 
as  God,  or  to  an  accuser,  as  the  devil.  Yet  if  punishment  is 
not  inflicted  on  the  man  no  injury  is  done  to  the  devil.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God 
that  he  should  remit  all  punishment  forever.  Of  these  con¬ 
siderations  neither  can  have  place  in  true  creditors. 

CHAFrER  IlL 

Of  what  Sort  the  Action  of  (tod  in  the  Matter  was,  and  it  is 

SHOWN  TO  BE  A  RELAXATION  OR  DISPENSATION  OF  THE  LaW. 

Having  examined  the  part  which  God  performs  in  this 
matter,  we  shall  easily  find  a  name  for  the  act  itself.  And, 
first,  since  God,  as  we  have  proved,  is  to  be  considered  here 
as  a  ruler,  it  follows  that  his  act  is  an  act  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  generally  so  called.  From  this  it  follows  that 
we  are  not  treating  here  of  acceptilation,*  as  Socinus  thinks, 
for  that  is  not  an  act  of  the  administration  of  justice.  To 
designate  the  class  of  this  act  more  particularly  it  may  be 
considered  either  in  relation  to  the  divine  sanction  (or,  as 
more  recent  jurists  say,  the  penal  law),  or  without  regard  to 
that  relation.  We  add  this  specification  because,  even  if  the 
law  had  made  no  reference  to  punishment,  yet,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  man’s  act,  either  as  having  an  intrinsic  depravity 
from  the  immutable  nature  of  the  case,  or  also  an  extrinsic 
depravity  on  account  of  the  contrary  preceptof  God,  deserved, 
on  that  very  account,  some  punishment,  and  that,  too,  a  grave 
one.  That  is,  it  was  equitable  to  punish  man  as  a  sinner.  If 
we  take  our  stand  here,  the  act  of  God  of  which  we  treat  will 
be  the  punishment  of  one  to  obtain  the  impunity  of  anotlier. 
Of  the  justice  of  this  we  shall  soon  treat.  But  if  further  we 
have  regard  to  the  sanction,  or  penal  law,  the  act  will  be  a 
method  of  relaxing  or  moderating  the  same  law,  which  re¬ 
laxation  we  call,  in  these  days,  dispensation.  It  may  [sio  h 
be  defined :  The  act  of  a  superior  by  which  the  obligation  of  an 
unabrogated  law  upon  certain  persons  or  things  is  removed. 
This  is  the  sanction :  the  man  that  eateth  of  the  forbidden 
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tree  shall  surely  die.^  In  this  passage  by  one  species  of  sin 
every  class  of  sin  is  indicated,  as  is  expressed  by  the  same 
law  more  clearly  brought  out,  “  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  the  precepts  of  the  law.”  ^  By  the 
words  death  and  curscy  in  these  passages,  we  understand 
especially  eternal  death.  For  this  reason  it  is  as  if  the  law 
had  been  expressed  in  this  manner :  Every  man  that  sinneth 
shall  bear  the  punishment  of  eternal  death. 

There  is,  therefore,  here  no  execution  of  that  law ;  for  if 
God  always  executed  the  law  no  sinner  could  be  saved  from 
the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  But  now  we  know  that  for 
believers  there  is  no  condemnation,®  because  they  are  liber¬ 
ated  from  death  *  and  redeemed  from  the  curse.® 

Again,  this  act  is  not  an  abrogation  of  the  law  ;  for  abro¬ 
gated  law  has  no  binding  force.  But  unbelievers  are  still 
exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  same  law.  Thus  we  find 
written  that  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  them  that  believe 
not,®  and  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  come  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost.^ 

Again,  it  is  not  an  interpretation  of* the  law  according  to 
equity;  for  that  interpretation  shows  that  some  person  or 
act  never  was  comprehended  under  the  obligation  of  the  law. 
Works  of  religion  and  mercy,  for  example,  were  never  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  interdiction  of  working  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath.®  But  indeed  all  men  (assuredly  concluded  under  sin),® 
even  those  who  are  liberated,  are,  by  nature  or  by  act, 
children  of  wrath, that  is,  bound  by  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
It  is  therefore  not  declared  that  there  is  no  obligation ;  but 
this  is  done  that  what  was  may  be  removed ;  that  is,  that  a 
relaxation  or  dispensation  of  the  law  may  be  made. 

It  may  be  asked  here  whether  the  penal  law  is  relaxable  ? 
There  are  certain  irrelaxable  laws,  either  absolutely  or  by 
hypotbesis.^i  Those  are  absolutely  irrelaxable  whose  opposite 
involves,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  immutable  wickedness ; 

1  Gen.  ii.  17.  *  Deut.  xxrii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  10.  •  Kwixpiixa. 

*  Rom.  viii.  1,2.  •  Gal.  iii.  13. 

*  M  Tohs  ivfiBovrTas,  John  iii.  36.  ^  1  Thess.  ii.  16. 

*  Matt.  xii.  5,  7.  »  Rom.  xi.  32 ;  Gal.  iii.  22.  w  Eph.  ii.  3.  4^  \»eoeia*ms. 
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as,  for  example,  the  law  which  forbids  perjury,  or  bearing 
false  witness  against  one’s  neighbor.  For,  as  we  say  that 
God  cannot  lie,^  or  deny  himself, ^  so,  no  less  rightly,  do  we 
say  that  God  cannot  perform  actions  in  themselves  wicked, 
or  approve  them,  or  grant  the  right  to  do  them. 

Tliose  laws  are  irrelaxable  of  hypothesis  which  arise  from 
a  definite  decree  ;  ^  such  as  the  law  of  condemning  those  who 
will  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.* 

But  all  positive  laws  are  absolutely  relaxable ;  and  we  are 
not  compelled  to  resort  to  hypothetical  necessity,  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  decree,  where  no  mark  of  such  decree  exists. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  be  afraid,  as  some  are,  lest  in  making 
such  a  concession  we  do  injury  to  God,  as  if  we  made  him 
mutable.  The  law  is  not  something  internal  within  God,  or 
the  will  of  God  itself,  but  only  an  effect  of  that  will.**  [an  • 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  effects  of  the  divine  will  are 
mutable.  By  promulgating  a  positive  law  which  at  some 
time  he  may  wish  to  relax  God  does  not  signify  that  he  wills 
anything  but  what  he^  really  does  will.  God  shows  that  he 
seriously  wills  that  the  law  should  be  valid  and  obligatory, 
yet  with  the  reserved  right  of  relaxing  it.  This  inheres  in 
positive  law,  of  its  own  nature,  nor  by  any  sign  can  it  be 
understood  to  have  been  abdicated  by  God.  More  than  that, 
God  does  not  deprive  himself  of  the  right  even  of  abrogating 
the  law,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  different  thing,  if  with  the  positive  law  be 
connected  an  oath,  or  a  promise ;  ^  for  an  oath  is  a  sign  of 
the  immutability  of  that  with  which  it  is  joined.®  Moreover, 
a  promise  gives  a  right  to  the  party  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  it  without  injury.  Wherefore,  although  it  is 
optional  to  promise,  yet  to  break  promises  is  not  optional. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases,  therefore,  in  which  is  involved  im- 

1  Heb.  vi.  18.  >  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

*  Trjs  fiouKijs  ifUTd0*Tor  or  ifUTa»^firor,  in  the  Scriptures.  [Cf.  Rom.  xi.  2^ 

*  Heb.  iii.  18.  *  Each  of  these  is  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi.  18. 

*  Ps.  xcv.  11 ;  cx.  4;  Heb.  iii.  11, 18  ;  tL  17;  vii.  21. 
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mutable  wickedness.  God  cannot  break  his  promises,  who 
is  called  faithful  especially  because  he  keeps  them.^ 

Let  us  therefore  inquire  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
said  penal  law  when  promulgated  which  plainly  repudiates 
relaxation. 

First,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  just,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  wicked  should  themselves  be  punished  with 
such  a  punishment  as  shall  correspond  to  their  crime,  and 
that  this  is,  consequently,  not  subject  to  free-will,  and  so  not 
relaxable. 

To  answer  this  objection  we  must  know  that  injustice  does 
not  result  from  every  negation  of  justice,  even  under  the 
same  circumstances.  For  as  it  does  not  follow  that  if  a  king 
ought  to  be  called  liberal  because  he  has  given  a  thousand 
talents  to  a  certain  man,  he  would  therefore  be  illiberal  if 
he  should  not  do  so,  so  it  is  not  a  general  rule  that  what 
may  be  done  justly  cannot  be  omitted  without  injustice. 
Anything  may  be  called  natural  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
physics,  properly  or  less  properly.  That  is  properly  natural 
in  physics  which  necessarily  coheres  in  the  essence  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  feeling  in  a  living  object ;  but  less  properly  that 
which  is  convenient  to  the  nature  of  anything,  and,  as  it  were, 
^ommodated  to  it,  as  for  a  man  to  use  his  right  arm.  So 
in  morals  there  are  certain  things  properly  natural  which 
necessarily  follow  from  the  relation  of  things  to  rational 
natures,  as  that  perjury  is  unlawful ;  and  certain  things  im¬ 
properly  natural,  as  that  a  son  should  succeed  a  father. 
According  to  this,  that  he  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
deserves  punishment,  and  is  on  that  account  liable  to  pun¬ 
ishment,  necessarily  follows,  from  the  very  relation  of  sin 
and  the  sinner  to  the  superior,  and  is  properly  natural. 
But  that  all  sinners  should  be  punished  with  a  punishment 
corresponding  to  the  crime  is  not  simply  and  universally 
necessary,  nor  properly  natural,  but  only  harmonious  with 
nature.  Hence  it  follows  that  nothing  prevents  the  law 
which  demands  this  from  being  relaxable. 


1 1  TheM.  T.  24 
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The  mark  of  definite  decree,  or  of  irrevocability,  does  not 
appear  in  the  law  of  which  we  are  treating.  Neither  is  the 
law  a  promise.  Therefore  nothing  prevents  the  relaxation 
of  these  things.  For  we  should  not  admit  that  a  threat  is 
equivalent  to  a  promise.  For  from  a  promise  a  certain  right 
is  gained  by  him  to  whom  the  promise  is  made ;  But  by  a 
threat  there  is  merely  a  more  open  declaration  made  of  the 
desert  of  punishment  in  the  sinner  and  the  right  of  punish¬ 
ing  in  the  threatener.  Nor  should  we  fear  lest  the  veracity 
of  God  is  impaired  in  any  respect  if  he  does  not  fulfil  all  his 
threats.  For  all  threats  which  have  not  the  sign  of  [3ii  b 
irrevocability  must  be  understood,  from  their  own  nature,  to 
diminish  in  no  degree  the  right  of  the  threatener  to  relax,  as 
has  been  explained  above.  The  example  of  the  divine  clem¬ 
ency  towards  the  Ninevites  proves  this. 

We  must  not  omit  here  to  show  that  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  judged  by  the  light  of  nature  that  there  was  nothing 
more  relaxable  than  a  penal  law.  Aristotle  says  that  the  just 
man^  is  inclined  ‘to  forgive.*  Sopater,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Demetrius,  says :  “  The  right  which  is  called  equity,  modify¬ 
ing  the  stern  voice  of  the  law,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  irrepre- 
hensible  class  of  genuine  and  liberal  favors.  That  part 
of  justice  which  reduces  contracts  to  equity,  entirely  rejects 
every  kind  of  favors.  But  that  part  which  is  engaged  upon 
crimes  does  not  disdain  the  mild  and  humane  countenance 
of  grace.”  * 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  appears  that  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  penal  law  of  God  was  dispensable.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  there  were  no  reasons  which  (to  stammer,  as  man 
must)  might  oppose  their  relaxation.  These  may  be  sought 
either  in  the  nature  of  universal  laws,  or  in  the  peculiar 
matter  of  the  law.  It  is  common  to  all  laws  that  in  relaxing, 

1  rhy  iruiKrj.  *  vuyyytiftoyucSy. 

*  \ty6ntyoy  iwitutis  Sikoiov  riiy  ainmipky  rwy  y6fjMy  ^uyi/y  irapafiudoifuyoy 
Ofitfuftiis  4fu)i  SoKfi  xol  iKtuBiptty  irp6<pairit.  rh  /iiy  yiip  iw\  rh 

(TvyaWdyfAUTa  rrjs  Slicris  iweufopOitTtKhy  irayrtAAs  rh  ruy  ydyos  * 

rh  8i  M  rots  4ytt\^fuun  ovk  iyalytrai  rh  irp^oy  Kid  ipiXdyffpetroy  rwy 
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the  authority  of  the  law  seems  to  be  diminished  in  some 
respects.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  law  that,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  not  of  inflexible  rectitude,  yet  it  is  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  nature  and  order  of  things.  Hence  it  follows, 
not  that  the  law  could  not  be  relaxed  at  all,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  relaxed  easily,  or  upon  slight  cause.  And  this  has 
been  followed  by  that  sole  all-wise  Lawgiver.^  For  he  had 
a  most  weighty  reason,  when  the  whole  human  race  had 
fallen  into  sin,  for  relaxing  the  law.  If  all  sinners  had  been 
delivered  over  to  eternal  death,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
two  most  beautiful  things  would  have  entirely  perished  :  on 
the  part  of  men  religion  toward  God,  and  on  the  part  of  God 
the  declaration  of  especial  favor  toward  men.  God  has  not 
only  followed  reasons,  and  those  most  weighty,  in  relaxing 
the  law,  but  he  has  also  made  use  of  a  singular  method  of 
relaxation.  For  speaking  of  this  a  more  suitable  olace  will 
be  found  below. 


(To  be  condnaed). 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  AS  A  MISSIONARY  RELIGION.* 

BT  PROF.  CHARLES  X.  AIKEN,  D.D.,  PRINCETON,  N.J. 

In  December  1873  no  small  stir  was  created  in  ecclesias* 
tical  circles  in  England  by  the  delivery  in  Westminster  Abbey 
of  a  lecture  on  missions  by  the  accomplished  Orientalist, 
Professor  Max  Miiller.  Zealous  churchmen  were  most  con¬ 
cerned  to  settle  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  liberal  dean 
to  invite  a  layman  to  such  a  service  in  such  a  place.  Others 
cared  more  to  learn  what  the  speaker  would  say  on  a  theme 
presenting  so  many  sides,  and  seldom  treated  by  men  of  science 
from  their  point  of  view.  Muller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Religion  (delivered  three  years  earlier)  had  shown  not 
only  the  tastes  and  resources  of  the  man,  but  also  how  wide 
is  the  reach  of  modern  philology. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  are  concerned  only  with 
a  question  arising  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  the 
world’s  religions  which  Professor  Muller  laid  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  discussion.  He  divides  religions  into  two  classes, 
the  nonrmissionari/  and  the  missionary^  —  and  says  very 
justly :  “  This  is  by  no  means,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  classi¬ 
fication  based  on  an  unimportant  or  merely  accidental  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rests  on  what  is  the  very  heart- 
blood  in  every  system  of  human  faith.”  ^  Here  we  may,  in 
passing,  at  least  ask  the  question,  whether  our  principle  of 
classification  should  not  go  beneath  even  such  an  important 
“  characteristic  ”  of  religious  faiths  as  this,  to  those  views  of 
God  and  man  which  supply  or  destroy  all  motive  and  impulse 
to  extend  the  faith.  The  three  religions  which  Professor 
Muller  recognizes  as  having  had  a  missionary  character  from 

*  A  Lectare  delivered  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminary  year. 

*  On  Missions  (Am.  ed.),  p.  85. 
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their  very  beginning  are  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity.  Whether  we  accept  this  principle  of  classifica¬ 
tion  as  of  primary  or  only  as  of  secondary  importance,  it  is 
evident  that  practical  as  well  as  scientific  issues  are  involved. 
Our  evangelistic  methods  of  approaching  other  missionary 
religions  (if  there  are  other  such)  must  be  well  considered. 
For  if  these  other  systems  are  essentially  aggressive,  as  well 
as  our  own ;  if  their  aggressive  impulse  has  power  behind  it, 
and  the  prestige  of  wide  success ;  if  they  are  not  only  dis¬ 
posed  to,  but  organized  for,  present  and  future  extension, 
our  grapple  with  them  must  be  intelligent  and  circumspect. 
We  have  an  active,  and  not  merely  a  passive,  resistance  to 
encounter  and  overcome  ;  our  impulse  and  momentum  must 
prevail  over  theirs  by  its  better  quality  and  richer  measure  ; 
our  truth  has  to  triumph  over  their  error  plainly  in  part 
by  laying  hold  of  whatever  truth  there  is  in  them,  whether 
it  be  elements  of  truth  in  doctrine  or  truth  in  sentiment  and 
impulse  that  we  discover  in  them.  And  it  is  only  honesty 
to  admit  that  the  ‘  meagre  results  of  our  past  missionary 
efforts  among  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  are  the  less 
surprising  in  view  of  our  imperfect  apprehension,  and  fre¬ 
quent  positive  misapprehension,  of  the  history,  the  aim,  and 
the  power  of  our  antagonists. 

With  reference  to  Mohammedanism  we  ask.  With  what 
reason,  and  in  what  sense,  a  missionary  character  is  ascribed 
to  it  ?  If  such  an  inquiry  needs  justification,  historical,  polit¬ 
ical,  philosophical,  evangelistic  reasons  suggest  themselves 
abundantly.  The  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  the  Mohammedan  faith  are  dwarfed  by  no  other 
topic  of  the  day.  And  it  is  no  mere  chance  that  complicates 
political  with  religious  issues  in  “  the  Eastern  question.” 
Islamism  is  in  its  very  essence  a  politico-religious  system. 
And  this  characteristic  of  Mohammedanism  enters  into  the 
explanation  both  of  its  persistence  and  of  its  extension. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  some  of  the  more  external  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  and  present  condition  of  this  faith 
which  seem  to  justify  Professor  Miiller’s  description  of  it. 
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Pounded  nearly  six  centuries  after  Christianity,  Mohamme¬ 
danism  has  come  to  include  among  its  adherents,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimates,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  — 
according  to  others  nearly  two  hundred  millions  —  of  our 
fellow-men.  A  recent  Grerman  missionary  writer,  depicting 
the  unexampled  rapidity  of  its  early  progress,  in  connection 
with  his  discussion  of  its  present  character  and  prospects, 
says :  “  In  the  twenty-first  year  after  the  Hegira  the  crescent 
was  already  ruling  over  a  realm  as  large  as  that  over  which 
Rome  in  its  time  had  ruled ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
Saracen  empire  in  eighty  years  subjugated  more  kingdoms 
and  lands  than  the  Roman  in  eight  hundred  years.  In  Syria, 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  other 
neighboring  lands,  the  Koran  was  at  the  very  outset  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  from  these  regions 
moving  outward,  it  was  in  an  incredibly  short  time  carried 
farther  eastward  to  India  and  China,  westward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  northward  to  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  southward  to  the  inaccessible  central 
regions  of  the  African  continent.”  ^ 

As  a  partial  and  superficial  explanation  of  these  unparalleled 
triumphs,  there  is  usually  suggested  to  us  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  the  Moslem  hosts,  which,  e.g.  in  the  battle  on  the  shores 
of  Gennesaret  was  kindled  to  the  white  heat  of  frenzy  by 
Omar’s  battle-cry :  “  Before  you  is  paradise,  behind  you 
death  and  hell  ”  ;  and  on  another  occasion,  when  the  soldiers 
were  complaining  of  and  sinking  under  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  day,  was  revived  by  the  stern  appeal,  “  Hell  is  hotter.” 
But  the  questions  have  often  been  very  unsatisfactorily 
answered.  What  originated  and  sustained  this  wonderful 
enthusiasm  ?  And  what  besides  enthusiasm  contributed  to 
these  crowding  victories  ?  And  whether  the  later  and  present 
successes  of  Islam  are  at  all  accoimted  for  in  the  same  way 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider. 

The  successes  of  the  Mohammedan  armies  soon  reached 
their  limit,  at  least  in  certain  directions.  The  victory  gained 
1  Allgem.  Mus.  Zeitachr.,  Feb.  '75,  p.  72. 
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at  Tours,  in  a.d.  732  (one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the 
Hegira),  by  Charles  Martel  over  Abd-er-Rahman,  fixed  the 
utmost  northwestern  limit  of  Moslem  progress.  In  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  the  check  came  later.  Although  Charles  V. 
in  A.D.  1529  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire  foiled  from  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  this  was  not  decisive ;  for,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  (a.d.  1683),  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine 
needed  to  repeat  the  rescue  of  the  Austrian  capital.  These 
repulses,  however,  only  proved  that  in  Europe  the  favorite 
argument  of  the  sword  wps  to  result  unfavorably  to  the 
Moslem  challengers.  And  by  no  other  argument  has  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  ever  been  able  to  make  any  impression  upon 
Europe.  Something  more  than  the  relative  strength  and 
effective  management  of  battalions  plainly  needs  to  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

On  the  other  continents  of  the  Old  World,  moreover,  and 
quite  as  much  without  as  with  the  sword,  the  Moslem  faith 
has  continued  to  make  conquests.  And  in  two  memorable 
instances  it  was  the  conquered  Mohammedans  whose  faith 
was  adopted  by  their  conquerors :  first,  when  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and  later,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Mongol  victors  over  the  caliphs,  became  followers 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  In  regard  to  the  present  vitality 
of  Islam,  the  German  missionary  writer  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred  says :  “  To-day  its  forward  movement  is  not 
arrested  ;  instead  of  this,  it  is  moving  toward  the  interior  of 
Asia  and  Africa  at  such  a  rate  that  it  alone  may  claim  to 
make  as  many  proselytes  as  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
together — the  other  two  religions  which  besides  itself  prose¬ 
cute  missionary  work.  Every  ‘  believer  ’  who  enters  a 
country  of  ‘  unbelievers  *  feels  himself  called  to  work  to  this 
end.  The  governor,  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  ship’s 
captain  are  wont  to  be  filled  with  the  same  propagandist  zeal 
as  the  Ulema  or  the  Mollah.”  ^  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold,  who  is 
qualified  to  testify  by  a  like  missionary  experience  in  Mo- 

^  a.  n.,  p.  75. 
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hammedan  lands,  says :  “  None  but  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  modern  Arab  merchant  would 
believe  what  efforts  are  still  l)eing  made  to  proselytize  the 
pagans  in  the  interior  of  Africa.”  ^  Munzinger,  a  recent 
German  traveller  in  Eastern  Africa,  writes  strongly  of  the 
inroads  which  Mohammedanism  has  made  upon  the  Coptic 
Christianity  of  Abyssinia.  Dr.  Griindemann  (than  whom 
there  is  no  more  cautious  and  reliable  authority)  testifies,  in 
his  Missions-Atlas,  to  the  progress  now  effected  by  Islam,  and 
without  the  use  of  the  sword,  in  Western  Africa  in  the  regions 
about  Griinbia  and  Sierra  Leone,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  also  in  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  the  Malays  and  Buginese 
arc  the  untiring  and  successful  propagandists  of  the  faith. 
Scholars  and  travellers,  like  Von  Kremer  and  Vdmb«Sry,* 
express  the  opinion  in  regard  to  British  India,  that  Moham¬ 
medanism  has  much  prospect  not  only  of  regaining  its  lost 
religious  (not  its  political)  ascendency,  but  even  of  gradually 
supplanting  Brahmanism ;  inasmuch  as  the  strictly  mono¬ 
theistic  Islam  in  the  struggle  with  an  antiquated  polytheism 
will  carry  off  the  victory. 

If  testimony  is  asked  in  regard  to  the  methods  to  which 
the  zeal  of  modern  Mohammedanism  resorts,  two  or  three 
illustrations  will  suffice.  In  1838  Professor  Dollinger  recorded 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  Islam  that  “  in  Cairo,- 

the  classic  seat  of  Mohammedan  science, . the  great 

school  of  the  Mosque  of  Flowers,  which  formerly  supplied 
Africa  and  Syria  with  ulemas,  had  sunk  from  twelve  hundred 
to  five  hundred  scholars.”  ^  Dr.  Ellinwood,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  visited  Egypt  early  in 
1875,  and  wrote  of  this  school :  “  There  are  at  present  about 
ten  thousand  students,  representing  all  lands  where  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith  is  known.  Here  are  over  three  hundred 
men  (three  hundred  and  fourteen)  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  of  instruction  without  salary,  and  with  no  means 

1  Ishmael,  p.  234.  *  Vimb^ry’s  Islam  im  xix**®*  Jahrh  ^  p.  279- 

3  Mohammed’s  Religion,  a.  s.  w.,  p.  144. 
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of  support  but  the  few  gifts  of  their  students,  most  of  whom 

are  even  poorer  than  themselves . The  students,  some 

of  whom  have  come  from  Morocco  and  Algeria,  from  Soudan 
and  Darfour,  Zanzibar  and  the  vale  of  Yemen,  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  India  and  Malaya,  simply  buy  their  coarse  Arab 
bread  in  the  larger  court  fronting  their  great  hall,  and  for 
lodgings  roll  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  same  matted  floor  upon  which  their  work  is  done.  Ten 
thousand  at  a  time  are  thus  preparing  to  proclaim  the 
teachings  of  the  false  prophet  to  the  nations  of  mankind.”  ^ 

Our  missionaries  in  India  also  tell  us  that  there  the 
Moslems  are  adopting  (whether  for  defence  or  aggression  is 
immaterial)  street  preaching  and  other  like  agencies  which 
they  find  effective  in  the  hands  of  Christian  missionaries. 
And  when  new  English  societies  are  formed  to  carry  the 
gospel  into  the  lake  regions  of  Central  Africa,  wealthy  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  Constantinople  make  liberal  subscriptions  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  against  this 
Christian  invasion  of  territory  which  they  deem  theirs. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  ample  external  justification 
for  the  claim  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  missionary  religion. 
It  is  a  system  that  has  aimed  and  is  still  aiming  at  wider 
diffusion  in  the  earth.  It  has  found  and  is  still  finding 
means,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  effect  this  extension.  We 
are  to  inquire  into  the  animating  spirit  of  the  system  and  its 
adherents.  The  methods  that  have  been  and  are  employed 
must  be  among  the  important  exponents  of  the  spirit. 

But  before  we  dismiss  from  consideration  the  more  ex¬ 
ternal  and  historical  facts,  we  observe  that  the  successes  of 
Islam  have  been  gained  and  are  still  won  within  quite  definite 
bounds  of  clime  and  race  and  culture.  And  we  must  ask 
what  these  limitations  mean  ? 

Vdmb^ry,  the  well-known  traveller  in  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  of  whom  it  is  so  characteristic  to  emphasize  and  exag¬ 
gerate  the  physical,  social,  and  political  elements  of •  every 
Teligious  problem,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Asia 
^  Nev  York  Evangelist,  May  20,  1875. 
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“  the  doctrine  which  originated  under  the  hot  sky  of  Arabia 
could,  as  an  exotic  growth,  never  anticipate  a  successful  de* 
velopment  under  a  northern  clime.”  ^  Accordingly,  it  has 
never  flourished  greatly  above  40®  north  latitude.  (Tuiv 
kestan  and  Southern  Siberia  are  exceptions  to  the  absolute 
correctness  of  this  statement.)  Barth41emy  St.  Hilaire* 
recognizes  distinctly  the  fact  of  local  adaptation  and  limita¬ 
tion.  “Islam,”  he  says,  “was  so  well  suited- to -races  and 
places  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  pass  beyond  a  certain 
zone.  It  is  the  burning  desert,  it  is  the  nomad  life  that  it 
requires.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  religion  of  the  tent  and  the 
caravan.  It  has  remained  encamped  under  certain  latitudes 
which  it  has  vainly  attempted  to  pass.”  Renan,  looking  at 
another  side  of  the  same  general  facts,  writes :  “  Islamism  is 
plainly  the  product  of  an  inferior  and,  so  to  speak,  mediocre 
combination  of  human  elements.  This  is  the  reason  why  it 
has  been  a  conqueror  only  within  the  middle  range  of  human 
nature.  Savage  races  have  not  been  able  to  rise  to  it,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  it  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  peoples  that 
carried  in  themselves  the  germ  of  a  stronger  civilization.”  * 
Within  these  bounds  the  system  has  gained  its  successes 
partly  by  taking  advantage  in  the  wisest  way  of  local  char* 
acteristics ;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
surmounted  natural  disadvantages,  which  it  would  not  be 
just  or  wise  to  overlook.  In  the  Mohammedan  system  and 
method  there  are  peculiarities  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  spread  of  many  another  faith,  and  which  serve,  in  part, 
to  explain  its  failure  beyond  certain  bounds.  The  one  and 
only  miracle  to  which  Mohammed  claimed  that  he  could 
point  was  the  Koran  itself.  Throughout  the  book  it  is 
asserted  that  the  bock  —  its  substance,  its  style,  its  very 
pauses,  all  unalterable  —  is  literally  a  work  of  God.  Its 
translation  into  other  tongues  is  precluded  to  the  faithful. 
It  is  only  the  original  that  can  carry  conviction  with  it,  and 
do  the  work  which  God  designed.  And  Dollinger  says  that 

^  u.  B.,  p.  42.  ^  Mahomet  et  le  Coran,  p.  231<.  . 
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“in  the  lands  in  which  Moslem  fanaticism  is  least  under 
restraint  it  is  regarded  a  transgression  to  teach  a  Christian 
the  Arabic  tongue ;  and  if  a  stranger  would  enter  a  mosque 
to  gain  instruction  from  the  praters  and  religious  addresses 
uttered  there,  he  would  have  forfeited  his  life.”  ^  Thus  the 
very  faith  of  the  Moslem  denies  him  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  instrumentalities  for  spreading 
that  faith,  —  such  as  direct  knowledge  and  personal  convic¬ 
tion.  The  convert  is  often  simply  made  to  follow  the 
convictions  of  others,  rather  than  his  own  ;  or,  if  you  will 
call  the  judgment  which  controls  him  his  own,  it  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  necessarily  based  on  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

And  if  the  sword  was  in  early  times,  and  has  occasionally 
been  in  later  times,  a  powerful  agency  in  working  submission, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  reputation  thus  gained  for  a  faith 
and  its  propagandists  is  not  wholly  favorable  to  conversion. 
Hearts  revolt,  even  while  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
calling  upon  men  to  yield  to  the  stern  demand  that  confronts 
them. 

As  for  Africa,  Dollinger  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  main¬ 
taining  that  the  association  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples  with 
the  slave-trade  has  hindered,  and  not  altogether  helped,  the 
progress  of  Islam.  If  one  would  know  what  desolation  has 
followed  in  this  traek,  the  pages  of  Livingston  and  Schwein- 
furth  are  dark  with  the  horrible  testimony. 

It  is  also  to  be  eonsidered  that  it  is  among  peoples  of 
Semitic  and  Turanian  stock  that  Islam  in  its  baldest,  boldest 
forms  has  triumphed  and  ruled  most  readily  and  effectively ; 
while  on  Indo-European  ground,  as  in  Persia  and  India,  free- 
thinking  has  most  persistently  displayed  itself,  and  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  restlessness  even  now  appear,  which  to 
some  thoughtful  minds  give  indication  that  there  the  days 
of  Islam  are  not  to  be  what  they  have  been. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  facts  of  an  external 
and  historical  kind  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
we  would  test  the  reality  and  estimate  the  quality  of  the 

^  U.8.,  p.  17. 
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missionary  character  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Moham¬ 
medanism.  We  must  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the 
more  internal  and  essential  characteristics  of  this  powerful, 
aggressive,  and  persistent  system. 

As  a  construction  the  system  is  singularly  composite; 
perhaps,  as  Renan  describes  it,^  “  the  least  original  ”  of  the 
religious  creations  of  humanity.  It  has  been  characterized 
as  a  ‘‘  variegated  mosaic  of  earlier  religions.”  *  With  ele¬ 
ments  which  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  ancient  paganism 
of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  some  to  the  Sabaean  faith,  it  com¬ 
bines  numerous  others  derived  from  Juda^m  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  These  last  take  a  form  and  coloring  determined 
partly  by  the  character  of  Mohammed’s  own  mind  and  his 
limited  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  revealed  systems 
upon  which  he  was  drawing,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  that 
was  upon  him  of  harmonizing  these  borrowed  elements  with 
his  own  claim  to  he  himself  a  prophet,  foretold  in  the  reve¬ 
lations  that  had  gone  before,  and  authorized  to  make  new 
communications  of  the  will  of  God.  These  new  revelations, 
however,  he  did  not  offer  as  a  novelty.  His  system  was 
professedly  a  restoration  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  common 
father  of  Isaac  and  of  Ishmael  —  a  faith  which  had  been 
misunderstood  and  perverted,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

Scholars  like  Deutsch  and  Noldeke  are  probably  correct  in 
recognizing  Judaism  as  having  made  the  largest  contribution 
to  the  material  out  of  which  the  prophet  of  Mecca  built  up 
his  system,  rather  than  Dean  Stanley,  who  would  have  us 
regard  it  as  “  an  eccentric,  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  *  That  church  must  be  broad  which  could  accept 
Mohammedanism  even  as  one  of  its  “  eccentricities.”  The 
prophet’s  attitude  toward  the  J e ws  was,  however,  that  of  sterner 
hostility  than  toward  the  Christians.  For  the  Jews  had  at 
an  earlier  point  refused  obedience  to  the  succession  of  great 
prophets  whom  God  had  sent.  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  they  both  received ;  while  the  Jews  had  rejected 
Jesus,  whom  Mohammed  would  have  men  honor  as  the 

^  u.  s.,  p.  220.  ^  u.  s.,  p.  61 .  ^  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  .363. 
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greatest  of  the  prophets  before  himself,  calling  him  “the 
word  of  truth,”  and  representing  him  as  being  strengtliened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  while  yet  Mohammed  denied  Jesus’s 
divinity,  and  all  that  in  the  Christian  scheme  hangs  upon 
this.  I  The  Christians,  however,  as  Mohammed  saw  and 
understood  them,  were  chargeable  not  only  with  rendering 
to  Jesus  the  adoration  due  a  God,  instead  of  the  reverence 
due  a  great  prophet,  but  also  with  polytheism,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  tritheism,  in  worshipping  God,  his  Son  Jesus,  and 
Mary,  and  with  idolatry  in  introducing  pictures  and  images 
into  religious  worship. 

Now  Mohammed,  who  is  said  by  his  followers  to  have  been 
foretold  both  by  Moses  and  by  Christ,  professes  to  bring 
back  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  into  harmony  and  con¬ 
tinuity  with  that  which  Abraham  had  been  commissioned 
to  make  to  the  world.  What  God  had  really  revealed  through 
Moses  and  Jesus  men  could  no  longer  learn  reliably  from 
the  corrupted  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  “  The  books,” 
could  men  but  have  them  as  they  were  given,  are  worthy  of 
all  honor,  and  their  authority  is  a  cardinal  article  of  faith. 
The  one  article  of  faith  which  absolutely  distinguishes  Islam 
from  Judaism  and  Christianity  is,  of  course,  that  relating  to 
the  prophetical  rights  and  acts  of  Mohammed.  Other  articles, 
while  apparently  in  agreement  with  Jewish  and  Christian 
tenets,,  contain  much  in  substance  and  much  in  coloring  that 
the  old  faiths  would  repudiate.  This  is  notably  true  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination, — a  doctrine  whose  practical  power 
is  so  conspicuous  in  Mohammedan  lands,  —  which  differs 
from  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the  divine  decrees 
mainly  in  excluding  so  absolutely  all  moral  elements  from 
the  divine  nature  and  counsels.  God  can,  e.g.  punish  good 
and  reward  evil,  if  he  please.  His  sheer  will  determines 
what  he  shall  do,  and  not  moral  qualities  in  himself  or  in 
the  persons  and  acts  that  he  may  be  judging. 

Keeping  these  external  facts  and  these  general  character¬ 
istics  in  mind,  we  are  to  look  for  those  elements  in  Moham¬ 
medanism,  whether  borrowed  or  original,  which  have  con- 
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tributed  to  its  progress  through  the  world.  We  are  to  guard 
against  ascribing  permanent  and  universal  importance  to 
elements  and  conjunctions  which  in  single  instances,  or 
for  limited  periods  (as,  e.g.  in  the  seventh  century),  have 
smoothed  the  way  or  accelerated  the  march  of  Islam.  It 
will  be  quite  a  common  experience,  and  not  at  all  distinctive, 
if  here  and  there  Mohammedanism  has  owed  its  successes 
more  to  that  which  was  external  and  temporary  than  to  that 
which  was  essential. 

Four  periods,  quite  distinctly  marked,  may  be  recognized 
in  its  history.  When  we  have  explained  to  our  satisfaction 
what  Gibbon  calls  “  the  most  arduous  conquests  of  Moham¬ 
med,”  in  the  conversion  of  the  fourteen  kindred  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  become  his  only  proselytes  within  the  first  three 
years  after  he  advanced  his  claims,  and  of  the  few  scores 
who  had  joined  them  before  the  Hegira ;  when  we  have 
accounted  for  the  subsequent  spread  of  the  new  faith  among 
.the  tribes  of  Arabia,  for  which  alone  the  prophet  for  a  time 
claimed  to  have  a  divine  commission,  and  to  whose  condition 
and  wants  both  the  religious  and  the  political  elements  of 
his  system  and  the  methods  of  his  dealing  were  with  amazing 
sagacity  adapted,  so  that  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  prophet  in  his  last  pil¬ 
grimage  ;  ^  when  we  have  awarded  their  just  share  of  praise 
alike  to  the  simple  and  emphatic  demands,  the  adroit  con¬ 
cessions,  the  judicious  compromises,  that  characterize  the 
struggle  for  Arabia  ;  when  we  have  accounted  for  the  swiftly 
crowding  victories  of  this  excited  host,  full  of  the  pulsations 
of  a  new  national  as  well  as  a  fresh  religious  life,  as  they 
dashed  against  the  corrupt  and  crumbling  systems  and  or¬ 
ganizations  about  them,  fired  with  what  Saint  Hilaire  calls  “  a 
frenzy  of  fanaticism  and  pillage  ”  —  when  we  have  done  this, 
we  may  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  events  of  the  seventh 
century,  without  having  approached  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  later  and  present  successes  of  Islam.  The 
dead  prophet  rules,  and  is  to-day  making  conquests  over 
1  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Downfall  (Am.  ed.),  ▼.  140. 
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numerous  tribes  and  wide  realms  that  the  living  prophet  and 
the  first  caliphs  never  saw.  What  Mohammeu  was,  what  his 
people  were,  what  his  times  were,  we  cannot  entirely  dismiss 
from  our  consideration ;  these  have  still  great  determining 
power  ^ ;  but  his  system  is  not  merely  and  wholly  a  product 
of  these.  And  it  is  the  system  that  must  supply  us  the 
reason  why  Mohammed’s  followers  are,  after  so  many  cen¬ 
turies,  among  the  most  untiring  of  propagandists,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  earth  the  most  successful.  Gibbon’s  testi¬ 
mony  is  :  “  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but  the  permanency,  of 
this  religion  that  deserves  our  wonder.”  ^  And  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  system  expresses  more  than  a  wonderful  tenacity 
of  life ;  there  is  about  it  great  aggressive  vitality. 

It  may  prove  a  most  signal  and  conclusive  endorsement  of 
a  religious  system,  if,  being  many  sided,  and  really  world¬ 
wide  in  its  adaptations,  it  presents  one  front  convincingly  to 
one  age,  one  race,  one  type  of  humanity,  one  grade  of  social 
condition  or  intellectual  culture,  and  another  to  another.  But 
successes  may  be  due  largely  to  accidents  rather  than  to 
essentials.  And  the  system,  as  is  true  of  Mohammedanism, 
may  be  rigid  and  sterile  in  the  exti’eme,  as  respects  its 
power  either  of  satisfying  or  of  helping  man  as  man.  Its  in¬ 
flexibility  and  its  petrifying  power  may  be  a  conclusive  refu¬ 
tation  of  its  claim  to  be  the  last  revelation  of  the  All-wise, 
even  in  the  face  of  limited  and  brilliant  triumphs  and  actual 
local  services. 

As  we  eliminate  from  this  complex  historical  and  religious 
problem  those  elements  which  are  most  plainly  local  and 
transient,  two  lines  of  inquiry  open  definitely  before  us: 
(1)  What  are  the  attracting  aspects,  and  (2)  What  are  the 
impelling  forces  in  Mohammedanism  ?  What  inclines  men 
to  receive  it,  and  what  incites  them  to  extend  it  ?  The  an¬ 
swers  will  be  kindred,  but  not  quite  identical. 

The  place  which  the  personal  prophet  filled  for  a  few  years, 
the  Koran  has  filled  now  for  nearly  as  many  centuries ;  ^  it  is, 
therefore,  mainly  in  the  Koran  that  we  must  search  for  the 

1  Stobartj-et  al.  *  v.  167.  •  Cf.  St.  Hilaire,  n.  s.,  p.  225. 
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secret  of  Islam’s  permanence  and  power.  If  after  studying 
both  the  man  and  the  book  we  should  be  brought  no  farther 
than  Schlegel’s  characterization  of  the  system,  and  say  that 
we  have  here  “  a  prophet  without  miracles,  a  faith  without 
mysteries,  and  a  morality  without  love,”  these  negative  re¬ 
sults,  while  separating  it  widely  from  Christianity  would  not 
greatly  distinguish  it  from  other  human  systems,  and  would 
fail  to  explain  either  its  intense  enthusiasm  or  its  success. 

I.  What  elements  in  Mohammedanism  have  won  men  to  it  ? 

(u)  In  its  grossest,  rudest  approaches  to  men,  the  system 
has  prevailed  almost  wholly  by  fear.  It  has  subjugated,  not 
converted  men. 

After  Mohammed  had  said  :  ^  “  Let  there  be  no  compulsion 
in  religion,”  he  was  taught  and  proclaimed  very  different 
doctrine.  Under  these  later  revelations  conversion  by  the 
sword  was  no  temporary,  accidental  adjunct  to  the  legitimate 
ways  of  extending  the  faith.  Whatever  primary  regard 
Mohammed  may  have  had  to  the  temper  of  his  people  and  of 
his  time  when  he  put  this  religious  instrumentality  into  the 
hands  of  his  fierce  countrymen,  he  in  his  later  utterances  in¬ 
corporated  into  his  system,  which  admitted  of  no  subsequent 
change,  the  fullest  sanction  of  this  converting  agency.  Un¬ 
believers  may,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be  summoned  to  “  the 
faith,  tribute,  or  the  sword.”  With  characteristic  sagacity 
Mohammed  left  it  to  be  determined  by  a  wise  expediency 
when  and  where  his  followers  should  avail  themselves  of  this 
warrant.  There  must  be  a  fair  prospect  of  success  ;  they  are 
not  required  to  startle  and  shock  men  by  empty  threats  ;  they 
may  hide  the  sword  when  probabilities  are  against  its  effec¬ 
tive  use. 

While  Mohammed  directed  believers  first  to  invite  men  to 
the  faith,  the  fierce  hosts  led  by  Omar  and  other  early  caliphs 
were  no  patient  heralds.  Instruction  and  conviction  were 
tardy  processes,  for  whose  slow  and  doubtful  result  they 
could  not  wait.  The  modern  Moslem,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  has  yielded  to  the  necessity  that  re- 

*  Sura  ii. 
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strained  the  armed  hand,  and  has  contented  himself  with 
more  peaceful  agencies.  To  the  pagan  the  alternative  that 
the  Koran  offers  is  simple  —  conversion  or  death ;  to  the 
favored  Jew  and  Christian,  whom  God  had  honored  with  spe¬ 
cial  revelations,  that  Mohammed  himself  recognized,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  alternative  was  presented,  that  of  heavy  tribute. 

Accordingly,  when  Mohammedanism  has  been  in  position 
to  work  out  its  nature,  many  of  “  the  faithful  ”  have  become 
such  by  grace  of  earthly  fear.  The  drawn  scimetar  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  reads  the  Koran  from  the  pulpit  in  Saint 
Sophia  tells  more  than  the  fact  that  the  great  mosque  was 
won  by  the  sword,  though  this  is  the  professed  import  of  the 
sign.  The  two  instrumentalities  that  have  been  potent  in 
Moslem  history,  and  that  are  especially  legitimate  according 
to  the  prophet’s  teachings,  are  exhibited  together. 

(6)  Mohammedanism  gains  favor  by  the  concessions  which 
it  makes  to  human  nature,  even  to  corrupt  human  nature, 
especially  in  its  Oriental  type,  and  its  savage  or  half-civilized 
stages  of  development.  While  Islam  signifies  “  resignation,” 
i.e.  to  the  irresistible  will  and  decrees  of  God,  whether  in 
matters  pertaining  to  faith,  conduct,  or  destiny,  this  resigna¬ 
tion  is  greatly  helped  by  the  form  and  measure  of  what  God 
is  supposed  to  demand  of,  or  impose  upon  men. 

The  demand  which  this  system  makes  upon  intelligence  is 
slight ;  the  items  of  required  belief  are  few  and  simple.  The 
essential  articles  of  the  creed  are  six  in  number  as  they  are 
commonly  stated.  The  Moslem  must  believe  in  God,  the 
angels,  the  books,  the  prophets,  the  judgment,  and  predes¬ 
tination. 

By  every  kind  of  positive  affirmation  and  protective  nega¬ 
tion  the  unity  of  God  is. maintained  against  all  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  polytheism,  and  the  impossibility  of  representing  him 
by  any  material  emblems  or  symbols  is  asserted  against  idol¬ 
atry.  Many  of  the  divine  attributes  and  prerogatives  are 
vividly  apprehended  and  strongly  emphasized.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  to  be  reverenced  and  feared  than  loved ;  and 
when  in  rare  instances  his  worthiness  to  be  loved  is  insisted 
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upon,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  his  compassion  and  bounty, 
rather  than  on  account  of  his  exalted  moral  excellence.  That 
is  held  up  as  characteristic  of  God  which  the  natural  heart 
can  with  least  repugnance  and  least  difficulty  be  made  to  see 
and  believe  in.  Par  be  it  from  the  God  of  the  Koran  to  ac¬ 
cept,  much  more  to  originate,  salvation  by  atonement.  It  is 
only  anticipating  by  a  few  sentences  to  say  just  here,  that  this 
Christian  doctrine  is  also  on  its  human  side  especially  odious 
to  Moslems,  because  so  opposed  to  the  Koran’s  teaching  in 
respect  to  the  necessity  and  merit  of  good  works.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  true  of  the  creed  that  few  things  are  insisted  upon, 
while  in  regard  to  these  the  demand  of  faith  is  peremptory, 
as  should  be  true  of  a  system  claiming  to  exist  by  revelation. 

In  respect  to  conduct  the  system  unquestionably  exercises 
some  wholesome  restraints,  and  makes  some  useful  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  wrought  beneficially  for  many  tribes  that  have 
come  under  its  power,  but  not  above  the  measure,  nor  incon¬ 
sistently  with  the  manner  of  a  purely  human  system.  Even 
fierce  and  sensual  passions  find  indulgence  and  a  sanction  to 
a  degree  quite  acceptable  to  our  human  nature.  On  the  whole, 
Islam  requires  but  little  change,  and  that  extenial,'  in  the  life 
of  the  mass  of  men.'  A  devotee  may,  it  is  true,  fill  up  his  life 
with  the  observances  which  the  systen^  demands  of  all,  mak¬ 
ing  their  performance  a  condition  of  salvation,  and  their  most 
abundant  performance  the  condition  of  God’s  highest  favor. 
Five  things  are  required  as  proofs  of  piety ;  the  recital  of  the 
creed,  prayers,  fastings  almsgiving,  and  pilgrimage.’  Of  the 
amount  of  routine  service  thus  enjoined  upon  believers,  and 
all  besides  that  he  requires,  the  prophet  says :  “  God  hath 
not  laid  on  you  any  hardship  in  religion.”  ^  Yet  the  obser¬ 
vances  obligatory  upon  all  are  not  light,  while  the  amount 
possible  in  one  day  of  an  enthusiast’s  devotion  is  enormous. 
But  it  is  mechanical;  and  it  is  meritorious.  It  requires  a 
rigorous  exercise  of  memory  and  will-power,  with  very  little 
fresh  and  •  constant  demand  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
finer  sensibilities.  And  it  pays  well.  “  Each  step  taken  by 
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the  devotee  towards  the  Eaaba  blots  out  a  sin.”  ^  Each  re¬ 
cital  of  a  formal  prayer  counts  substantially  to  the  worship¬ 
per’s  credit. 

•It  is,  therefore,  the  punctilious  performance  of  observances, 
rather  than  a  radically  reformed  morality  that  expresses  tl^e 
chief  influence  of  Mohammedanism  on  conduct.  If  the  evil 
things  that  have  been  prohibited  are  still  done,  the  trans¬ 
gressor  needs  but  to  multiply  the  formalities  of  religion,  and 
atonement  is  ample.  “  One  soul  cannot  make  satisfaction 
for  another ;  no  intercessor  will  be  accepted  for  any  man, 
nor  shall  any  compensation  be  received.”  ^  While  sins  are 
recognized,  the  system  makes  light  of  sin ;  God’s  holiness 
being  so  feebly  apprehended  human  sin  is  more  a  legal  tres¬ 
pass  than  a  moral  abomination,  —  and  where  evil  deeds  only 
count  on  the  one  side,  acts  of  obedience  are  easily  counted, 
weighed,  measured,  on  the  other. 

There  is  accordingly  in  Mohammedanism  little  that  is  in¬ 
wardly  humbling  to  human  nature,  and  much  to  foster  pride, 
self-sufficiency,  and  self-righteousness.  With  these  feelings 
toward  one’s  self,  scorn  and  bitter  hatred  toward  others  are 
easily  and  inevitably  allied.  “  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,”  is  an  utterance  more  natural  to  the  modern 
Moslem  than  even  to  the  Pharisee  of  old.  To  be  a  model 
Mohammedan  is  no  impossibility  to  human  nature  ;  and  the 
man  feels,  moreover,  that  he  is  not  vainly  attempting  to  pass 
off  a  morality  for  a  religion.  For  are  not  all  his  works 
wrought  in  obedience  to  God,  —  and  is  he  not  besides  a  scru¬ 
pulous  and  resolute  believer  ? 

But  beyond  all  this  we  must  recognize  the  presence  and 
power  (c)  of  important  elements  of  religious  truth  in  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

The  system  does  exalt  and  magnify  the  existence  and 
supremacy  of  one  God,  —  the  God,  as  Moslems  believe,  of 
Jews  and  Christians  also.  The  system  does  recognize,  and 
with  great  emphasis,  many  of  his  attributes.  In  his  worship 
the  Moslem  delights  to  recite  the  hundred  epithets  by  which 
^  Stobart,  Islam  and  its  Founder,  189. 
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his  sense  of  the  divine  glory  is  best  expressed.  Von  Kremer, 
speaking  of  the  past  and  present  of  Mohammedanism  in  In¬ 
dia,  says :  “  In  India  Islam  has  accomplished  more  for  the 
cause  of  monotheism  against  heathenism  than  all  similar 
efforts  on  the  side  of  Christianity.”^  Furthermore,  with 
many  fantastic,  and  many  heathenish  conceptions  of  its  own, 
it  may  be,  and  yet  with  much  power,  this  system  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  great  spiritual  world,  intermediate  between 
God  and  our  human  race.  It  utters  loud  protest  against 
materialism  as  well  as  pantheism.  It  maintains  as  funda¬ 
mental  truth  the  possibility,  the  legitimacy,  the  necessity,  the 
reality  of  divine  revelations  made  to  our  race  through  chosen 
messengers,  angelic  or  human.  It  does  not  believe  in  a  self- 
secluding,  an  unknowable,  an  indifferent  God,  but  in  one  who 
has  made  many  special  disclosures  of  his  will,  authenticated 
sometimes  by  outward  miracles,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Koran,  by  their  internal,  incomparable,  conclusive  excel¬ 
lence.  It  proclaims  a  future  life  and  its  retributions,  a 
heaven  and  a  hell.  Degraded  or  revolting  in  our  view  as 
much  of  Mohammed’s  teaching  on  this  point  may  be,  he  has 
not  wholly  disowned,  as  so  many  in  Christendom  are  ready 
to  do,  the  demands  of  our  own  moral  nature  and  God’s  moral 
government. 

With  many  errors  of  mischievous  tendency,  and  yet  in 
other  respects  most  worthily,  it  exalts  the  will  of  God  to 
supremacy  over  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Though  Moham¬ 
med  seems  to  ascribe  this  rightful  dominion  to  the  mere  will 
of  God,  divorced  from  all  else  that  characterizes  him,  he  at 
least  avoids  the  error  of  emptying  his  conception  of  God  of 
capacity  and  right  to  purpose  and  decree,  and  to  maintain 
what  he  ordains.  Here,  again,  the  system  meets  a  vehement 
•  demand  of  our  human  nature. 

Unconditional  faith  is  made  man’s  first  duty  to  God,  with 
unquestioning  submission  as  its  normal  result  and  proof. 
And  to  this  submission  constant  practical  expression  should 
be  given.  That  one  is  a  believer  should  not  be  left  to  be 

1  n.  s.,  p.  254. 
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very  doubtfully  inferred  from  a  very  colorless  conduct.  Noon¬ 
day,  and  the  hours  of  night,  public  and  private  scenes  and 
relations,  should  bear  a  clear- voiced  testimony.  Few  suc¬ 
cessive  hours  could  one  be  in  the  company  of  a  Moslem  with¬ 
out  meeting  many  tokens  to  his  faith.  In  an  imperfect  way 
Islam  recognizes  the  natural  equality  of  men,  and  much  more 
distinctly  the  brotherhood  of  believers  ;  and  in  this  again,  it 
commends  itself  to  our  better  nature  beyond  many  of  the 
systems  that  it  has  supplanted.  In  India  this  has  been  un¬ 
questionably  a  chief  source  of  its  success,  especially  among 
the  lower  orders,  who  rejoice  in  emancipation  from  bondage 
to  caste. 

To  deny  that  these  truths,  and  others  like  them,  half  ap¬ 
prehended  as  they  may  be,  mutilated  and  corrupted  though 
they  may  be,  are  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  wide  and 
strong  dominion  of  Islam  would  only  complicate  our  problem. 
And  Mussulmans  are  men  who  in  accepting  and  maintaining 
their  faith  do  not  wholly  disown  their  humanity  and  its  real 
relations  to  God. 

We  shall  take  a  further  step  toward  the  interpretation  of  the 
aggressive  impulse  and  power  of  Mohammedanism  if  we  ask: 

II.  What  gives  the  system  when  adopted  its  stubborn  te¬ 
nacity  of  life,  its  active  and  passive  persistence,  and  its  zeal  ? 

A  faith  received  is  not  always  sturdily  maintained.  By 
universal  experience  the  Moslem  must  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  persistent  and  unyielding  of  believers.  Perhaps 
no  other  faith  can  be  named  that  has  lost  so  few  adherents 
by  apostasy.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  results  from 
dread  of  the  reputation  and  the  fate  of- apostates.  In  its 
theory  Mohamedonism  is  a  fK)litical  religion  ;  the  apostate  is,’ 
therefore,  in  the  normal  condition  of  things,  also  a  traitor, 
and  merits  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the, civil  law,  as  well  as. 
the  judgments  of  the  future  life.  His  past  acts,  his  domestic 
relations  are  all  tainted  as  illicit  and  sinful,  and  his  very  life 
is  forfeited. 

But  in  other  ways  the  political  character  of  the  faiths 
and  its  other  secular  relations,  tend  towards  steadfastness. 
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Whatever  the  believer  is,  politically,  socially,  or  in  any  other 
way,  he  is  as  a  Mussulman.  His  religious  life  is  not  so 
fenced  off  by  itself  that  his  faith  can  rule  it  alone  ;  he  is  a 
Moslem  through  and  through.  A  system  so  comprehensive 
and  so  penetrating  in  its  claims,  while  ■  at  the  same  time  so 
little  spiritual,  —  making  itself  to  be  remembered  and  pro¬ 
claimed  in  a  thousand  ways  in  all  that  a  man  is  and  does, 
binds  him  by  these  thousand  visible,  tangible  bonds  to  con¬ 
tinued  and  outspoken  fidelity.  Its  constant  ministrations  to 
pride,  both  as  before  men^and  as  before  God,-  not  only- favor 
its  acceptance,  but  tend  to  root  it  more  deeply,  and  to  make 
either  the  renunciation  or  the  hiding  of  the  faith  difficult. 
Pride  in  being  a  believer,  pride  in  the  merit  so  easily  won 
with  God,  not  only  bind  the  heart  to  the  faith,  but  rear  bar¬ 
riers  strong' and  high  against  all  other  systems.  Especially 
are  the  natural  aversions  of  the  human  heart  to  the  gospel 
intensified  and  embittered  by  the  whole  reflex  influence  of 
Islam  upon  its  adherents.  Its  exclusiveness  and  seclusive- 
ness,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  toward  unbelievers,  the 
intense  fanaticism  which  it  develops,  bring  the  faithful  under 
constantly  renewed  bonds  to  each  other,  as  well  as  each  to 
himself  and  to  God,  and  separate  them  from  other  men.  If 
a  Moslem  abjure  the  faith^  it  is  not  merely  into  the  company 
of  aliens  that  he  must  go,  but  among  those  a  thousand  times 
accursed  by  God’s  greatest  prophet.  ■ 

Systems,  however,  that  may  have  been  vigorously  adopted 
and  may  be  firmly  held,  are  not  for  that  reason  aggressive 
in  their  impulse,  or  constituted  for  successful  assault  upon 
other  faiths.  There  are  systems  whose  attitude  toward  others 
seems  to  be  that  of  mere  indifference ;  there  are  faiths  whose 
limitation  is  one  of  their  chief  distinctions.  Thus  all  national 
religions  are  weakened  in  their  significance  and  in  their  power 
by  expansion.  Professor  Muller’s  classification, t as  we  have 
seen,  includes  but  three  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  in 
the  missionary  class.  • 

A  religious  system  that  seeks  diffusion  needs  a  motive 
power,  as  well  as  a  body  of  truth  to  be  believed,  and  of  pre? 
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scribed  observances  to  be  maintained,  and  a  life  to  stand  as 
its  true  representative.  This  motive  power  may  lie  in  a  deep 
conviction  which  is  wrought,  a  great  faith  that  is  developed, 
a  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  are  kindled,  a  great  love 
that  is  implanted ;  and  with  one  or  more  of  these  there 
needs  to  be  a  great  power  of  self-command,  in  connection 
with  adequate  inducement  to  cultivate,  regulate,  and  put  into 
use  all  possible  energies  and  resources  that  can  advance  the 
one  cause. 

Tlie  most  obvious  sources  from  which  such  an  aggressive 
impulse  can  spring,  in  the  case  of  a  religious  system,  are 
three :  a.  Desire  for  the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  system, 
its  founder,  or  its  God.  h.  Desire  for  the  distinctions  and 
rewards  which  may  be  won  by  the  zealous  worker  for  the 
faith,  c.  Desire  for  the  good  of  men,  to  be  secured  by  their 
receiving  the  truth  and  experiencing  its  power. 

These  may  exist  singly  (or  at  least  the  first  two  of  them), 
or  they  may  be  found  in  combination  ;  they  may  be  qualified 
by  other  elements  which  considerably  modify  their  character. 
The  world  looks  sadly,  yet  it  has  been  too  often  forced  to 
look,  on  gross  religious  partisanship,  and  unhallowed  reli¬ 
gious  ambitions.  Where  the  religious  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  political,  as  in  Islam,  it  has  sometimes  been  hard  to 
decide  whether  religious  or  secular  triumphs  were  the  domi¬ 
nant  aim.  Or,  with  the  personal  distinctions  and  rewards 
that  are  sought  by  zealous  service,  there  may  be  associated 
the  desire  to  be  an  instrument  of  God’s  triumph  by  the  con¬ 
version  or  conquest  of  his  foes.  But  it  is  needless  to  suggest 
other  possible  forms  and  combinations  of  these  forces.  The 
three  principles  co-exist  and  work  together  in  just  proportion 
and  development  only  in  the  missionary  spirit  of  Christianity. 
This  alone  makes  account,  and  adequately,  alike  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  truth,  the  good  of  men,  and  the  gracious 
rewards  of  the  faithful  worker.  Whether  the  Christian 
looks  toward  God  and*  his  truth,  toward  a  needy  world,  or 
toward  the  honors  that  are  at  God’s  right  hand,  nothing  less 
than  a  great  faith,  a  great  love,  a  great  zeal,  a  great  devotion 
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is  a  fit  result.  And  our  gospel  contains  not  only  a  warrant 
for  all  this,  but  vital  germs,  and  continued  nutriment  for 
it  all. 

Of  what  sort,  then,  is  the  missionary  spirit  of  Mohammed¬ 
anism  ?  What  is  its  view,  and  what  its  feeling  ?  The  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  world  is,  that  all 
men  by  nature  belong  to  Islam.  By  erroneous  teachings  and  , 
evil  examples  the  great  multitude  have  been  drawn  aside  into 
false  faiths.  The  world  has,  however,  been  given  to  l)elievers ; 
by  conversion  or  subjugation  they  are  to  gain  dominion  in  it. 
This  view  of  the  relation  of  believers  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  the  faith  will  of  course  be  modified  by  the  effect 
of  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  first 
influence  of  this  is  in  the  direction  of  passiveness,  as  it  tends 
to  stifle  all  desire  and  effort  to  change  a  condition  of  things 
which  God  has  decreed.  It  also  tends  to  tolerance  toward 
those  whose  state  of  ignorance  and  error  results  from  God’s 
decree.  But  another  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  when  the  be¬ 
liever  learns  what  God  has  decreed  for  the  faith,  incites  to 
energetic  endeavors  to  realize  the  victories  that  are  foretold. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  prophet’s  career  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  :  “  If  thy  Lord  had  pleased,  verily  all  who  are  in  the 
earth  would  have  believed  together.  Wilt  thou  then  compel 
men  to  become  believers  ?  No  soul  can  believe  but  by  the 
permission,  of  God.”  And  again  :  “  Let  there  be  no  compul¬ 
sion  in  religion.  Now  is  the  right  way  made  distinct  from 
error,”  etc.  Mohammedanism  could,  therefore,  at  this  stage 
be  tolerant,  or  at  least  non-aggressive  toward  foreign  error, 
refusing  controversy,  and  aiming  more  to  maintain  itself 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Arab  race  than  to  extend  itself, 
more  widely.  Larger  conceptions  of  the  legitimate  reach  of 
this  monotheistic  creed,  and  of  the  claim  and  destiny  of  the 
faith  that  had  been  proclaimed  from  heaven,  and  ambition 
made  more  grasping  by  success,  changed  the  prophet’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  utterances.  The  defensive  and  tolerant  gave  place 
to  the  most  fiercely  aggresive  policy  toward  all  infidel  peoples. 
Every  believer  is  now  told  that  he  holds  a  commission  from 
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on  high  to  put  down  error  and  evil.  This  is  recognized  not 
in  theory,  but  practically  as  a  common  right  and  duty  of 
believers,  not  as  a  privilege  of  a  professional  class  among 
the  faithful,  to  be  agents  in  accomplishing  the  triumphs  of 
God’s  cause,  as  in  the  execution  of  his  vengeance. 

The  natural  fondness  of  the  Arab  hordes  for  strife  and 
their  greed  for  gain  were  thus  turned  to  account,  and  a  law¬ 
ful  and  holy  sphere  of  action  found  for  the  characteristic 
passions  of  these  restless  spirits.  Natural  impulses  tell  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  summons  of  an  instructed  and 
aroused  conscience,  pointing  out  field  work  for  the  faith  as 
the  highest  sphere  of  action,  the  paramount  earthly  duty. 
The  passion  for  conversion  and  conquest  became  fanatical. 
“  It  was  a  surrender  of  the  Moslem’s  birthright,”  says  Bos- 
worth-  Smith,^  “  if  he  did  not  extend  his  faith.” 

Another  powerful  motive  was  made  auxiliary  to  the  same 
result  through  the  rewards  promised  to  the  loyal  and  valiant. 
God  is  a  rich,  wise,  and  liberal  paymaster.  The  tenth  Sura 
makes  this  appeal  to  the  hesitating  and  calculating :  “  What 
hath  come  to  you,  that  ye  expend  not  for  the  cause  of  God, 
since  the  heritage  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is  God’s  ? 

. A  goodly  recompense  hath  God  promised  to  all ;  and 

God  is  acquainted  with  what  you  do.  Who  is  he  that  will 
lend  a  generous  loan  to  God  ?  So  will  he  double  it  to  him, 
and  he  shall  have  a  noble  reward.” 

While  tliere  was  a  unique  power  in  these  professed  divine 
revelations  and  appeals  when  they  came  in  their  freshness 
to  the  peculiar  people  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed, 
Islam  regards  Mohammed  as  the  last  great  prophet,  to  whose 
words  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  them  nothing  be  taken. 
Therefore  to-day  through  the  wide  Mohammedan  world  the 
Koran,  whose  latest  utterances  were  its  fiercest,  is  final  au¬ 
thority,  prescribing  the  duty  and  moulding  the  views  and 
fashioning  the  spirit  of  believers.  We  cannot  count  it 
strange  that  great  efforts  and  great  sacrifices  have  marked 
this  history.  A  place  only  a  little  less  conspicuous  and 
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glorious,  rewards  only  a  little  less  munificent,  than  those  of 
the  first  warriors  for  the  faith,  whose  hazards  justify  their 
pre-eminence,  perpetually  invite  the  zeal,  effort,  and  sacrifice 
of  the  faithful. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  quality  of  this  so-called  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  of  Islam  ?  There  is  intensity  in  it.  What  of 
its  tenderness ;  what  of  its  sympathy ;  what  of  its  disinter¬ 
estedness  ;  at  whom,  at  what,  is  it  chiefly  looking  in  the 
effort,  the  giving,  the  sacrifice,  the  endurance  to  which  it 
prompts?  To  what  in  God’s  nature  and  action  is  it  the 
response,  and  of  what  the  counterpart  ?  For  what  in  man’s 
condition  does  it  seek  relief  ?  What  does  the  outstretched, 
helping  hand  express  that  cannot  be  repressed;  in  what 
tone  does  the  voice  convey  its  message,  telling  more  than 
words  can  do  what  manner  of  men  the  prophet’s  faith  would 
make  of  us  ? 

In  the  most  favorable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  this 
great  zeal  and  earnestness  of  Mohammedanism  seems  to  be 
inspired  by  reverence  for  God’s  nature  and  rightful  authority, 
by  jealousy  for  his  honor,  by  gratitude  for  his  bounties  and 
compassions.  So  far  forth  all  promises  well.  But  this  fair 
show  can  deceive  us  only  through  our  own  fault.  Moral 
perfections  may  in  terms  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  they  do 
not  mould  the  type  of  his  authority  and  all  its  exercise.  It 
is  not  for  their  honor  that  he  is,  and  that  we  should  be, 
most  jealous.  With  endless  iteration  the  Moslem  ascribes 
to  God  compassions  and  mercies.  But  what  these  bestow 
is  material  and  sensual,  and  not  moral  and  spiritual.  Our 
likeness  to  God  is  not  in  God’s  thought,  and  how  shall  it  be 
in  ours  ?  No  redemptive  act  or  wish  or  thought  is  possible 
to  God.  And  so  it  is  in  sheer  arbitrariness,  if  at  all,  that 
he  bids  the  faithful  seek  the  conversion  of  infidels.  It  is 
not  at  a  great  price  that  his  love  and  justice  have  made  those 
believers  who  are  such ;  and  how  shall  they  go  out  humble, 
grateful,  eager,  tearful,  offering  others,  with  gladly  received 
warrant,  the  benefit  of  the  same  ransom,  cleansing,  and 
renewal  by  the  power  of  grace  ? 
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Pride,  ambition,  desire  of  reward,  are  motive  principles  in 
another  group  of  which  Mohammedanism  makes  the  largest 
use.  It  is  a  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  knows  how  to  pre¬ 
serve,  mellow,  refine,  and  direct  these,  so  that  they  are  orna¬ 
ments  to  character  and  healthful  springs  of  action.  Under 
the  influence  of  Islam  they  become  passions  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  malignant  type,  blasting  the  heart  that  harbors 
them  and  the  objects  of  their  unholy  working.  No  system 
expresses  more  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy,  none  tends  more 
directly  to  develop  it  as  a  first  fruit.  The  Moslem  mission¬ 
ary  ,with  the  sword  in  his  creed  and  in  his  heart,  if  not  in  his 
hand,  demands  profession  of  faith,  at  first  caring  nothing  for, 
and  taking  no  measures  to  secure  true  assent  to,  and  sincere 
adoption  of  the  faith.  Repeat  the  formula  and  you  are  safe ; 
conviction  may  follow  when  and  if  it  will.  Your  converter 
is  entitled  to  his  outward  and  future,  as  he  has  gained  his 
present  inner  reward.  As  for  scorn  and  hate,  Christianity 
allows  them  no  existence  as  toward  men,  but  only  as  toward 
evil.  In  the  attitude  of  Moslems  toward  the  infidel  world 
no  other  sentiment  is  so  conspicuous  or  so  radical.  It  must 
be,  and  history  on  a  thousand  bloody  pages  tells  that  it  has 
[been,  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  Islam  whether  it 
.conv^ert,  subjugate,  or  slay  the  unbeliever.  The  will  of  Allah 
is  donie ;  and  the  proud,  stern,  and  merciless  believer  in  Allah 
.  congratulates  and  flatters  himself,  and  looks  for  Paradise. 

‘iPhis  is  ithe  missionary  religion  which  is  pronounced  by 
<50»8istent  Pjree-Religionism  a  way  to  heaven  good  enough  for 
those  who  may  happen  to  have  been  born  in  it,  or  converted  or 
subdued  by  it.  This  is  the  system  which  numerous  sceptical 
travellers  and  itheorizers  look  upon  and  describe  as  the  best 
system  that  has  yet  appeared  for  certain  areas  and  certain 
strata  in  humanity^  This  is  the  system  that  some  very 
“  broad  ”  Protestants.,  and  Catholic  writers  like  Mbhler  and 
DoUinger,  would  have  us  greet  with  sympathy  as  an  ally,  and 
bid  it  “  God  speed”  through  dark  Africa  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  Grant  that  .the  consistent  Mohammedan  is  lifted  in 
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many  respects  far  above  the  heathen  and  the  savage  ;  all  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  he  yields  with  tenfold  greater  reluctance 
to  the  message  of  the  cross.  We  cannot  unite  with  Mohler 
in  saying :  “  In  large  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa  Islam  has 
only  been  paving  the  way  for  Christianity,  and  Mohammed 
has  been  only  a  servant  of  Christ.”  This  is  theory,  and  not 
experience.  Catholic  Christianity  must  necessarily  encoun¬ 
ter  some  difficulties  that  a  pure  Protestantism  escapes.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  Dollinger  in  saying :  “  One  may  well  in¬ 
dulge  the  thought  in  regard  to  Africa,  that  this  religion, 
which  corresponds  far  better  with  the  low  capacity  of  the 
Negro  tribes,  and  therefore  finds  far  more  ready  access  than 
the  more  spiritual  Christianity,  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  here, 
and  is  to  serve  as  a  preparation  and  a  stage  of  transition  for 
the  final  introduction  of  the  gospel.”  We  cannot  see  or  say 
that  for  any  portion  of  the  hmnan  race  the  crescent  points 
out  the  best  way  to  the  cross. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

No.  1.  — AN  APPEAL  FOft  HIGHER  THEOLOGICAL  TRAINING. 

The  church  of  Christ  has  a  twofold  mission  in  all  ages  of  the  world : 
a  mission  to  grow  in  two  different,  but  allied,  respects.  The  church 
begins  with  a  few  souls  who  receive  into  themselves  the  gospel,  and  grows 
forward  in  numbers  until  it  wins  and  embraces  the  whole  world  of  souls. 
Its  mission  is  to  convert  the  world  into  the  church.  But  it  also  begins  in 
crudeness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  of  the  church  as  a  whole, 
and  grows  forward  toward  ripeness,  symmetry,  perfection  of  Christlike 
character.  Its  mission  is  to  make  itself  a  wise,  righteous,  holy,  and  blessed 
church. 

The  church  of  Christ  in  the  present  age  meets,  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
on  its  twofold  mission,  with  especial  resistance,  either  active  or  passive, 
from  two  closes  of  society.  With  respect  definitely  to  the  work  of  the 
pulpit  in  England,  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  says :  “  There  is 
the  great  working  class  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  great  cultivated 
class  at  the  other.  Does  not  the  one  regard  the  pulpit  with  rough  indif¬ 
ference,  and  the  other  with  polished  scorn  ?”  In  our  land,  also,  and  in  the 
present  age,  there  is,  we  believe,  a  pressing,  an  alarming,  demand  upon 
the  church  to  fulfil  its  twofold  mission  in  respect  to  these  two  classes. 

It  is  in  full  view  and  confession  of  this  demand  that  we  make  this 
appeal  for  a  higher  theological  training. 

We  base  our  appeal  primarily  upon  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  church 
to  evangelize  and  edify  the  working  classes.  Much  culture  in  varied 
theological  studies  is  often  supposed  to  hinder  men  from  evangelizing 
those  whom  some  are  pleased  to  call  “  the  masses  of  the  people."  Higher 
theological  training  of  some  ministers  might,  it  is  conceded,  help  in  the 
work  of  unfolding  the  Christian  character  of  the  cultivated  class,  as  well 
as  in  the  polemics  of  Christianity ;  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
impression  prevails  it  would  be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help.  The 
drift  of  our  practical  activities  in  the  churches,  the  avowed  belief  of  large 
sections  of  leading  denominations,  the  attitude  toward  thorough  culture 
of  many  of  our  revivalbts,  evangelists,  and  some  of  their  most  ardent  co¬ 
workers,  the  astonishing  successes  of  uncultivated  men  in  work  with  the 
lower  classes,  the  failures  of  cultivated  men  in  efforts  at  the  same  kind  of 
work,  the  presence  everywhere  of  a  shallow  form  of  utilitarianism,  have 
all  combined  with  other  causes  to  create  this  impression. 
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This  impression  is  mistaken.  The  failures  arising  from  the  sin  which  is 
in  us  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  a  culture  which  we  have  not  obtained.  The 
pride,  ambition,  and  indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  which  are  found  among  the  churches  and  their  ministers,  come 
rather  because  our  hearts  are  so  bad  than  because  our  heads  are  so  good ; 
they  come  in  spite  of  some  culture  rather  than  because  of  over-much 
culture.  One  of  the  remedies  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  increased 
and  higher  theological  training.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the 
application  of  this  remedy  alone  will  win  to  the  church  the  working  class, 
or  the  lower  outcast  and  criminal  classes.  We  rejoice  in  the  grand,  his¬ 
toric  awakening  of  interest  which  many  laymen,  both  those  with  culture 
and  those  without,  now  feel  toward  the  multitudes.  Nor  are  we  other¬ 
wise  than  heartily  favorable  to  the  activities,  which,  if  intense  and  persis¬ 
tent  enough,  can  make  the  whole  land  swarm  with  improvised  evangelists, 
visitors,  Bible-readers,  tract-distributors,  and  gospellers  of  every  sort  and 
shade  of  preparation  or  success.  We  are,  however,  distinctly  unfavorable 
and  averse  to  the  impression  that  the  highest  possible  theological  culture 
given  to  the  pastors  of  churches,  tends  to  unfit  them  for  leading  and 
sharing  in  this  very  work. 

We  charge  the  impression  with  being  not  only  untrue,  but  the  very 
reverse  of  true.  The  most  generous  possible  theological  training  fits  a 
man,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better  to  do  sympathetic  and  effective 
work  with  the  lower  classes.  The  tendency  of  such  training  is  toward 
such  fitness :  the  fact  is  that  such  training  produces  such  fitness.  There 
is  doubtless  a  certain  restricted  form  of  culture  which  operates,  otherwise 
than  through  immoral  pride  of  culture,  to  separate  its  disciple  from  the 
people.  He  who  has  received  only  this  form  of  culture  feels  that  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  lower  classes  are  of  necessity  a  sort  of  terra  incog¬ 
nita  to  him.  All  men  who  have  simply  studied  as  preparation  for  life 
find  themselves  very  awkward  at  the  beginning  of  so-called  active  life. 
This  inevitable  awkwardness  hinders  them  from  mingling  helpfully  with 
the  multitudes.  Perhaps,  also,  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  our  colleges 
leave  the  young  man  operates,  in  addition  to  the  form  of  culture  which 
they  bestow,  so  as  to  send  him  forth  in  about  the  condition  of  greatest 
temporary  awkwardness.  The  risks  and  embarrassment  of  such  awkward¬ 
ness  cannot  be  escaped,  in  the  case  of  ministers,  by  depriving  them  of  all 
classical  culture,  cr  by  diminishing  its  amount.  It  is  the  express  intent 
of  our  theolc^ical  seminaries  to  take  their  students  as  they  are  left  by 
the  eoUeges,  endowed  with  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  culture  as  colleges 
give,  and  carry  them  generously  forward  in  a  kind  and  to  a  degree  of 
culture  required  for  the  specific  work  of  the  pastorate. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  really  sound  and  generous  culture  to  make 
men  exalt  that  which  is  common  to  humanity  above  whatever  b  merely 
accidental,  special,  or  restricted  in  space  or  time.  Especially  is  the  ten- 
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dency  of  theological  studies,  fitly  taught  and  pursued,  to  produce  a  broad 
and  sympathetic  feeling  of  humanity.  Such  studies  are  especially  designed 
to  open  before  the  soul,  the  sweetest,  deepest,  and  most  fruitful  truths  of 
Grod.  Broad  views  of  truth  and  of  the  source  of  truth,  who  is  the 
Eternal  One,  of  the  church  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  of  man  and 
the  nature  of  his  history,  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  work  of  redemption, 
tend  to  elevate  in  the  student’s  sympathy  and  thought  the  entire  race, 
with  its  sins,  sorrows,  and  needs ;  tend  to  repress  the  selfish  individualism 
which  pushes  and  plots  for  place  and  fame.  It  is  when  theological  culture 
has  not  had  the  full  opportunity  to  rub  out  the  self-conceit  of  its  students, 
that  there  is  most  risk  of  its  operating  to  produce  ministers  who  cannot 
minister  to  man  as  man.  Coarse>ground  men,  if  ground  finer,  would 
make  better  bread  for  the  hungry  poor.  The  aristocracy  of  theolc^ical 
learning  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  learning ;  it  is  aptest  to  be 
offensive  and  harmful  when  it  is  shoddy. 

But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  special  work  of  evangelizing  is  not  by 
any  means  the  whole  of  the  pastor’s  work.  As  fast  and  as  far  as  these 
multitudes  of  the  lower  classes  are  converted,  they  must  be  put  and  kept 
in  the  process  of  growth  toward  finished  Christian  character.  Something 
more  than  the  “  gospel  meeting  ”  is  needed  for  this ;  something  more 
than  that  they  should  themselves  become  proclaimers  of  the  gospel  they 
have  received.  If  Christianity  does  not  tolerate  an  esoteric  teaching, 
these  men  also  must  be  instructed  in  the  deepest,  choicest  truths  of  relig¬ 
ion  ;  must  be  polished  in  the  sweet  reasonableness  ”  which  unchristian 
culture  cannot  bestow.  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  most  generous 
training  is  not  a  help  to  a  man  in  the  effort  to  edify  these  lowly  ?  Such 
training  is  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  one  result  of  desire  and  ability  to 
bring  the  best  thoughts  of  Christianity  before  this  class  of  converts. 

We  believe  there  is  not  a  choice  thought  upon  divine  things,  piointed 
out  by  most  critical  commentator,  or  uttered  by  profoundest  theologian 
or  philosopher,  which  cannot  profitably  be  presented  by  a  well-trained 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  working  people.  We  believe  that  the 
best  work  in  exegesis  of  men  like  Meyer  and  De  Wette  and  Ewald,  and 
the  best  philosophical  thought  of  men  like  Ulrici  and  Lotze  and  Tren¬ 
delenburg,  can  judiciously  filter  through  the  mind  of  the  cultured  minister 
into  the  minds  of  his  humblest  hearers.  Not  that  we  would  repeat  the 
errors  of  ancient  Gnosticism  or  Mediaeval  scholasticism ;  we  would  with 
distinct,  self-conscious  purpose  avoid  them.  But  we  would  give  freely  the 
choicest  things  of  Christian  research  to  the  poor.  They  are  hungry  for 
the  best  things,  when  once  you  have  whetted  their  appetite.  They  are  to 
be  built  up  by  them ;  if  these  best  things  are  only  given  in  the  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  humble  trust  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  belong 
to  the  minister  of  Christ.  A  pastor,  who  has  been  unusually  severe  in  his 
own  theological  training,  declares  that  he  never  had  praise  more  highly 
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gratifying  than  he  received  from  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  of  the  lower 
class  of  foreigners,  and  a  whitewasher.  On  being  asked  if  his  brother,  who 
could  not  speak  or  understand  much  English,  could  get  the  sermons,  this 
poor  man  replied :  “  Yes  ;  a  man  that  can’t  understand  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  much.”  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those  sermons  which  had  not 
profited  largely  by  the  best  German  exegesis  and  metaphysics.  That 
pride  which  affects  clearness  without  avoiding  shallowness,  or  affects  pro¬ 
fundity  at  the  expense  of  clearness,  is  to  be  driven  out  of  the  heart  only 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  aided  by  judicicious  and  long-continued  discipline. 

But  an  appeal  is  made  to  history  and  to  present  experience  to  sustain 
the  impression  that  high  theological  culture  unfits  a  man  for  work  amongst 
the  people.  We  believe  the  appeal  is  not  sustained.  No  doubt  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  in  the  ministry'  much  mischievous  pride  of  learning. 
This  pride  of  theological  learning  has  appeared  in  certain  times  and  places 
as  more  abundant,  because  all  the  world’s  pride  of  learning  has  been 
turned  into  theological  channels.  When  there  is  little  learning  which  is 
not  theological,  the  pride  of  learning  will  be,  of  course,  for  the  most  part, 
connected  with  theology.  At  present,  we  believe,  the  most  highly  trained 
men  in  the  ministry  are,  on  the  whole,  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
working  classes,  and  are  doing  for  them  much  of  the  best  Christian 
work.  Kingsley  and  Chalmers  and  Macleod  did  not  find  their  culture 
keeping  them  away  from  the  people.  She  is  a  lady  of  culture  who,  in 
“  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands,”  tells  her  wonderful  story  of  work 
among  the  navvies  of  England,  as  well  as  she  who,  after  raising  her  cry 
of  “  Haste  to  the  Rescue  ”  of  the  men  of  “  Butcher  Row,”  could  narrate 
her  “  Annals  of  the  Rescued.”  In  thousands  of  parishes,  in  the  old  world 
and  in  the  new,  ministers  of  most  thorough  training  are  proving  them¬ 
selves,  on  that  very  ’account,  all  the  more  helpful  to  the  poor.  And 
glimpses  into  inside  workings  convince  us  that  no  other  class  of  ministers 
or  churches  is  in  so  much  danger  from  the  ambition  of  place-hunting  and 
accompanying  alienation  from  the  people,  as  those  who  make  lightest  of 
theological  and  other  education.  The  man  who  takes  a  deep  and  gener¬ 
ous  culture  into  an  obscure  parish  in  the  country,  or  even  into  the  slums 
of  the  city,  takes  an  element  which  nerves,  steadies,  and  strengthens  him 
in  work.  The  people,  like  the  Bible,  mean  to  be  iconoclastic  of  shams ; 
whether  of  intellectual  culture,  or  of  emotions,  or  of  practical  activities. 
But  they  respect  a  large,  sound  learning  as  well  as  genuine  righteousness 
or  unfeigned  piety.  As  leaders  of  individual  churches  into  evangelistic 
work  amongst  the  multitudes,  and  as  pastors  of  those  converted  from 
those  multitudes,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  the  cause  of  Christ 
needs  men  of  highest  culture,  as  well  as  most  ardent  piety.  We  base  our 
appeal  for  such  culture  upon  the  obligations  of  the  church  to  furnish  her 
best  thought  and  best  men  to  the  lowest  of  the  |>eople. 

We  base  the  sane  appeal  for  higher  training  of  our  minbters  upon  the 
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obligations  of  the  church  toward  the  cultivated  classes.  For  they  are 
men,  and  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and,  as  we  believe,  culture  alone  will  not 
save  them.  Of  necessity,  culture  can  much  easier  s}rmpathize  and  work 
with  ignorance,  than  ignorance  with  culture.  Yet  no  amount  of  culture 
can  deliver  a  man  from  the  needs  to  which  Christianity  addresses  itself. 
There  are,  in  the  case  of  the  educated  classes,  deep,  imperative  needs, 
which  call  for  Christian  truth,  but  which  cannot  be  met  by  any  narrow, 
irrational  presentation  of  the  truth.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  cultivated  persons  who  do  not  even  listen  to 
the  claims  of  Christianity  because  they  expect  that  those  claims  will  be 
presented  with  traditional  narrowness  and  irrationality.  For  them  there 
is,  indeed,  no  less  exacting,  no  more  liberal  gospel  than  for  the  ignorant 
multitudes;  but  there  is  needed  for  them  the  same  exacting  and  yet 
liberal  gospel,  presented  in  a  form  suited  to  their  wants.  There  is  a 
piercing  cry  in  the  present  age  for  men  who  can  stand  upon  both  feet, 
outside  the  bulwarks  of  concessions  to  the  combined  dignity  and  weakness 
of  the  pulpit,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  all  the  other  allied  truth  of  Grod 
in  the  other  hand,  to  tell  with  clear,  argumentative  authority  what  is  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  what  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  what  the  work  and  destiny 
of  the  Christian  church.  For  —  let  it  be  distinctly  recognized  by  the 
ministers  and  the  churches  —  there  is  long  and  loud  complaint  against  us 
from  the  educated  classes.  Many  believe  that  the  rapidly  growing  intel¬ 
lectual  class . is  coming  to  regard  the  preacher  and  his  unverifiable 

assertions  with  quiet  indifference  or  scorn.”  Many  also  believe,  as  a 
recent  friendly  critic  believes,  that  “for  thb  antagonism  the  pulpit  is 
mainly  responsible.” 

Doubtless  there  is  much  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration  in  the 
complaint.  Doubtless  they  charge  upon  the  historic  ignorance  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  clergy  and  the  churches  much  which  is  due  to  the  sin  that 
is  in  the  world  —  the  same  troubles,  in  part,  which  many  within  the 
churches  charge  to  excessive  culture  of  the  clergy.  Let  us,  at  any  rate, 
O  friends,  face  the  charge  in  the  conviction  that  much  of  it  is  well  founded. 
We  have  not  put  into  our  preaching  all  the  rich,  mellow  fruit  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  the  available  instructions  and  warnings  from  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,  which  are,  without  exception,  good  truths 
to  be  received  and  taught  as  from  God.  We  have  for  centuries  put 
therein  much  sour  and  bitter  fruit  from  the  gardens  of  worldly  mistakes 
and  fancies.  We  have  often  striven,  in  narrow  and  prejudiced  zeal,  to 
cramp  the  unfolding  of  truth  in  the  world  of  thought  and  experience. 
And  yet  we  have  done  much  grand  and  helpful  work  through  the  ages, 
by  the  assisting  indwelling  Spirit.  Since  Christ  came  we  have  converted, 
comforted,  and  cherished  many  souls,  have  helped  the  race  nearer  to 
God.  We  wish,  however,  to  improve,  even  if  we  must  begin  improvement 
by  bearing  meekly  a  slap  in  the  face  from  hands  obligated  to  tenderness. 
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As  far  as  the  charge  is  true,  and  even  beyond  the  suspected  limit  of 
truth,  we  will  confess  our  fault.  There  has  been  and  is  much  crudeness, 
much  which  is  lawfully  offensive  to  cultivated  hearts  and  minds,  in  the 
work  of  Christian  ministers.  They  should  be  trained  to  know  much  of 
which  they  are  now  ignorant,  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  much  for  pro¬ 
fessing  to  know  which  they  now  earn  contempt.  They  should  be  sent 
out  into  the  work  riper  Christian  gentlemen,  far  less  crude  both  in  mind 
and  emotions. 

There  should  also  be  thoroughly  educated  by  the  churches  an  abundance 
of  gifted  men,  who  shall  stand  in  every  community,  shoulder  with  shoulder, 
for  all  manly  excellences  of  mind  and  manners,  with  the  best  in  the  land. 
Every  chur(^  should  be  able  to  say  to  each  sneering  disciple  of  unchristian 
culture  :  My  pastor  is  every  way  your  peer.  The  educated  who  have  those 
secret  leanings  of  heart  toward  Christ  which  plead  his  cause  more  effectively 
than  sermons  should  be  able  everywhere  to  seek  out  the  minister  as  one 
in  whom  they  can  every  way  confide.  If  fear  of  losing  the  influence  of 
the  educated  classes  cannot  fitly  move  the  church  to  make  a  conquest  of 
them,  then  let  the  church  be  moved  by  the  higher  motive  of  Christ’s 
yearning  love.  We  believe  that  the  church  sorely  needs  these  outlying 
men  and  women  of  culture  ;  we  know  that  they  sorely  need  what  the 
church  has  to  give. 

Enlai^ing  our  view,  we  go  on  to  say  that  the  church  should  lead  and 
control  the  thought  of  this  thinking  age.  For  God  does  work  by  thought 
in  the  world,  and  every  truth  with  its  power  over  men,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  ^  I  am  the  truth,”  said  Christ,  “  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”  Construct  an  index  rerum,  including  all  that  science,  philos¬ 
ophy,  politics,  and  art  have  contributed  of  rich  discoveries  and  glowing 
thoughts,  and  the  church  is  bound  to  write  above  it  the  one  name, 
Christ.  Nor  can  the  church  control  the  thought  of  the  world  by  the 
effort  to  repress  it,  but  only  by  using  whatever  is  best  in  all  thought  to 
show  that  its  own  great  thought  is  central,  controlling,  and  true.  The 
wealth  of  the  plenitude  of  understanding”  b  a  goal  toward  which  the 
Chrbtian  church  is  bidden  to  go.  And  when  scepticism  thinks  higher 
than  it  has  done  hitherto,  it  is  the  business  of  the  thinkers  of  the  church 
to  think  higher  than  scepticbm,  to  wrest  from  scepticbm  its  facts  and 
arguments,  and  build  them  into  the  walls  of  God’s  kingdom.  To  speak 
as  though  the  forces  of  the  church  lay  wholly  in  flowing  emotion,  childlike 
trust,  and  practical  activities  b  to  degrade  those  forces.  To  decry  flowing 
emotion  and  childlike  trust  is  unkind,  may  be  impious ;  to  decry  the 
thanly  grip  of  the  trained  intellect  on  every  form  and  quality  of  truth  b 
weak,  and  may  abo  be  impious.  God  made  men  with  brains  as  truly  as 
'  ith  hearts ;  God  is  in  the  thought  of  the  church  as  truly  as  in  its  love 
toward  the  world.  Who,  then,  can  look  out  of  the  window  of  his  soul 
upon  this  busy,  seething  crowd  of  polemical  thinkers  in  every  department 
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of  thought,  as  they  hasten  forward  to  attack  the  traditional  strongholds 
of  Zion,  without  prayer  that  men  of  thought  as  pure  and  high  and  strong 
as  theirs  may  be  found  at  every  point  to  meet  them  ?  We  wish  not  to 
preserve  the  traditions,  but  to  preserve  the  truth  which  is  in  them,  and 
to  win  more  truth.  For  this  work  of  defence  and  leadership,  in  thb  age 
of  tumultuous  and  chaotic,  but  still  earnest  and  progressive,  thinking,  we 
need  a  vastly  higher  than  the  average  theological  training. 

Theology  must  mean  more,  vastly  more,  to  us  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  The  enemies  of  the  church  look  upon  all  truth  as  theological ; 
the  church,  if  only  in  barest  self-defence,  must  do  the  same.  Rather 
ought  she  with  glorious  rejoicing  and  assurance  of  the  future  to  accept 
the  broadest  views  of  theology  as  avowedly  her  own.  • 

We  base,  therefore,  an  appeal  for  theological  training  upon  the  nature 
of  theology  itself.  In  that  generous  use  of  the  word  to  which  the  church 
should  attain  there  is  no  other  form  of  training  at  once  so  high  and 
broad  as  the  theological.  The  minister  should  have,  in  all  departments 
of  truth,  the  most  thorough  culture  with  direct  reference  to  his  specific 
work  in  life.  A  little  Latin,  a  little  distorted  history,  considerable  ritual 
and  ecclesiasticism,  might  represent,  in  some  places  and  times,  the  sum 
total  of  priestly  culture.  In  our  place  and  time  some  minds  may  hold  to 
an  almost  equally  narrow  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  theological 
training.  But,  verily,  to  see  all  truth  in  God,  and  from  God’s  point  of 
view,  and  to  handle  it  all  for  God’s  glory  and  man’s  best  benefit,  is  the 
goal  of  theological  training.  Art  is  indeed  long,  and  life  is  short.  No 
art  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Christian  preacher  and  pastor ;  no  science 
is  comparably  long  when  compared  with  the  science  which  he  studies  in 
preparation. 

On  the  practical  grounds  already  exhibited,  the  fact  is  alarming  that 
just  one  third  of  the  students  in  even  our  Congregational  seminaries  have 
had  no  college  training  whatever,  that  more  than  half  have  had  either  a 
partial  one  or  none  at  all.  But  on  the  scientific  ground  which  we  are  now 
urging,  the  fact  is  also  unworthy.  It  is  discreditable  to  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  land.  We  would  by  no  means  have  these  young  men 
discouraged  from  the  ministry ;  we  would  have  more  of  them  encouraged, 
yes,  necessitated,  to  more  thorough  training.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  churches,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  a  man  can 
have  no  higher  aim  or  work  in  life  than  to  cultivate  in  himself  and  others 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

W^e  fear  this  claim  will  meet  with  little  favor  amidst  the  push  of  utili¬ 
tarian  views.  The  manufacturing  chemist  can  show  cause  why  some 
young  men  should  thoroughly  study  chemistry.  .  The  biologist  has  the  ear 
of  the  people.  Geology  is  connected  with  mining  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  the  study  of  God  and  of  divine 
things —  why  should  choice  minds  give  themselves  for  years  to  anything 
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80  remote  from  the  immediate  interests  of  the  people  ?  To  huny  inferior 
minds  through  the  thinnest  slice  of  rounded  preparation  seems  for  the 
present  to  satisfy  well  enough.  Twenty  years  more  will  show  the  folly, 
from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  of  such  a  course.  But  we  now  place 
theological  training  boldly  forward,  upon  the  basis  of  its  intrinsic  dignity, 
as  a  thing  of  chief  concern  for  all  men,  and  especially  for  the  Christian 
church  in  all  the  ages.  True  theology  has  the  highest  possible  claims 
upon  man  as  man,  as  rational,  and  especially  upon  Christians  as  rational 
Christians.  True  theology  is  the  most  lofty  and  fruitful  pursuit  possible 
for  the  human  mind.  And  just  because  theology  is  so  much  depreciated 
in  the  present  age  by  some  thinkers  would  we  have  it  by  other  thinkers 
more  diligently  cultivated.  They  who  take  most  pains  to  depreciate  it 
cannot  let  it  alone  ;  they  seem  to  assume  that  there  is  no  higher  work  to 
which  a  man  can  devote  himself. 

All  the  sciences  now  so  diligently  cultivated  are  preparing  vast  treasures 
of  fact  and  thought  for  the  student  of  theology.  Especially,  then,  in  the 
present  age  is  theolcgy  worthy  of  most  diligent  and  passionate  devotion. 
Never  before  was  a  training  comparable  for  breadth  and  variety  required 
of  the  Christian  teacher.  Eds  science  b  ready  to  grow  high  and  large,  to 
bloom  and  scatter  fruit  on  all  around.  He  should  be  trained  in  physics 
as  a  part  of  theology,  that  he  may  see  and  demonstrate  God  where  Tjn- 
dall  can  see  only  the  potency  of  a  mysterious  something  which  he  dehnes 
as  matter,  and  Huxley  only  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  with 
certain  “  subtle  influences  ”  gratuitously  thrown  in.  He  should  be  trained 
in  logic  and  philolc^y,  that  he  may  recognize  and  demonstrate  the  God 
who  is  the  essence  of  all  reason,  and  who  has  revealed  himself  in  the 
Eternal  Word.  He  should  be  trained  to  find  God  in  history,  in  the  state, 
in  art,  and  in  all  complex  human  life.  Surely  he  should  be  trained  more 
in  the  stutly  of  the  Bible.  He  should  feel  by  long  experience  that  to 
gather  and  put  together  these  fragments  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
infinite  Redeemer  is  a  work  than  which  there  is  none  manlier,  more 
“  frankly  human,”  more  full  of  demands  for  Christlike  delicacy  and  love. 
The  nature  of  theology  itself  is  such  as  to  demand  the  highest  possible 
culture  in  it  of  the  choicest  possible  minds. 

On  these  bases  —  without  mentioning  others— we  make  a  direct  appeal 
for  higher  theological  training.  We  put  passion  into  the  appeal.  We 
wish  that  this  passion  should  stir  answering  passion. 

We  aj)peal  to  you,  Christian  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  culture.  Your 
money,  your  sympathy,  your  influence  are  required  to  meet  this  need  of 
higher  training  for  the  eoming  pastors  of  the  land.  Some  of  you  are 
living  in  houses  whose  cost  is  equal  each  one  to  that  of  an  entire  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary,  at  an  annual  expense  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  half  score  of 
professors.  The  meeting-houses  in  which  you  worship  have  cost  as  much, 
and  are  annually  sustained  at  great  expenditure.  Though  preaching  in 
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those  expensive  meeting-houses,  it  is  not  certain  that  your  ministers  put 
brains  into  their  sermons;  if  your  present  ministers  do,  it  is  not  certain 
that, you  can  in  ten  years  from  now  find  those,  without  importation,  who 
will  do  the  same.  You  have  upon  the  shelves  of  your  libraries  hundreds 
of  volumes  which  are  filled  with  the  unbelieving  science,  fiction,  and 
poetry  of  the  thinkers  of  to-day.  Theirs  are  the  choice  books  of  the 
present  era.  How  many  volumes  have  you  there  of  ripe,  temperate,  and 
sweet  theology  ?  How  many  of  your  sons  are  trained  to  think  that  all 
the  richest  and  most  prolonged  discipline  which  you  are  able  to  give 
them  would  be  only  meagre  preparation  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  We  want  your  money,  your  sons,  and  your  influence,  to  lift  aloft 
the  standard  of  theological  training  in  this  day  and  land.  You  can  endow 
the  seminaries,  enlarge  their  courses  and  appliances,  encourage  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  students  of  most  marked  ability,  to  wide  and  varied  researches 
in  theology,  can  strengthen  theol(^ical  literature,  and  do  much  to  sweeten 
it,  can  make  the  pursuit  of  theology  respected,  and  do  much  to  deliver 
the  churches  from  traditional  narrowness  and  bigotry. 

We  appeal  to  you,  Christian  ministers,  already  at  your  work.  Lack  of 
something  to  do  and  of  purpose  and  compass  in  doing  can  scarcely,  per¬ 
haps,  be  charged  as  a  special  fault  upon  us  pastors.  Yet  we  believe  that 
it  is  jjossible  for  us  as  a  class  lai^ly  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  excel¬ 
lence  in  theological  training ;  lately  to  contribute  to  its  raising  in  the 
entire  land.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  say  so,  but  it  is  true,  we  have 
ministers  enough,  such  as  they  are.  And  yet  we  need  more  ministers. 
Orderly,  patient,  self-impelled  work  on  our  part  can  do  much  toward 
removing  the  reproach  that  we  do  not  reach  either  the  lower  uneducated 
or  the  upper  educated  elasses. 

We  appeal  to  you,  young  men,  who  already  have,  or  who  may  have, 
the  ministry  in  your  view.  The  temptations  from  poverty,  shallow  estimate 
of  work,  general  drift  of  circumstances,  to  hasty  and  narrow  preparation, 
are  pressing  indeed.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  if  you  have  any  call 
to  the  ministry  at  all,  you  have,  it  is  likely,  as  a  part  of  this  call,  a  call, 
also,  to  a  thorough  preparation.  At  present,  and  in  prospect,  we  need 
more  thoroughly  trained  rather  than  more  ministers.  But  if  you  will 
enter  and  keep  in  the  fields  of  theological  training,  with  a  patient,  humble 
passion  of  devotion,  you  will  find  food  there,  than  which  none  is  sweeter 
and  more  nourishing. 

We  appeal  to  you,  members  of  all  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  your 
province  to  encourage  by  appreciation  the  quality  of  cultured  thought 
and  feeling  in  your  pastors.  It  is  your  work  to  endow  with  your  smaller, 
as  well  as  larger  gifts  the  schools  in  which  they  are  trained.  It  is  your 
duty  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  men  by  whom  they  are  trained ;  not 
to  hinder  these  professors  by  suspicion,  niggardliness,  or  petty  persecution, 
but  to  give  them  the  support  which  they  need  in  all  candid  and  profound 
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culture  of  theology.  It  is  your  shame  and  crime  when  you  lend  your  ears 
to  sound  rather  than  sense ;  when  you,  by  direct  or  indirect  influence,  do 
anything  to  degrade  from  clear  and  manly  thought  the  preachers  of  the 
land. 

A  fire  of  mingled  indignation  and  yearning  burns  within  the  bones 
when  we  consider  the  faults  and  the  opportunities  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  this  land  with  respect  to  the  higher  training  of  their  own 
pastors  and  teachers.  o.  t.  l. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS; 
AND  UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE- 

Dr.  Karl  Hose :  Handbook  of  Protestant  Polemics  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (Handbuch  der  protestantischen  Polemik  geg.  die  rbm. 
cathol.  Kirche).  By  Dr.  Karl  Hase.  1.  8vo.  pp.  596.  4th  ed.  Leipzig : 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  1878  10  Marks. 

The  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  Since  that  publication  the  controversy  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Prussian  government,  connected 
with  the  famous  May  Acts  of  1873  (‘‘die  Maigesetze”)  arose;  and  the 
reviewer  in  the  Leipzic  Centralblatt  tells  us  that  Hase’s  additional 
matter  in  the  fourth  edition  concerns  that  controversy  chiefly.  We  are 
told,  too,  that  the  learned  and  honored  old  historian  seeks  in  many  places 
to  find  the  gentlest  words  possible,  not  as  if  his  hand  were  growing  feeble, 
but  as  oife  who  wields  the  sword  “  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  peace.”  Let 
us  say,  in  speaking  of  Hase,  that  although  we  earnestly  dt-sire  to  see  pro¬ 
found  investigation  of  church  history  by  independent  scholars  in  America, 
yet  we  wish  as  earnestly  that  Hase’s  Handbook  of  Church  History,  rather 
than  most  others,  should  be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  know  how 
Germans  view  historical  questions. 

Ed.  J.  C.  Th.  V.  Otto's  Publication  of  the  Apologetic  Writers  of  the 
Second  Century.  Justini  philosophi  et  martyris  Opera.  Tom.  i.  part.  i.  • 
et  II.  Also  with  the  title :  Corpus  Apologetarum  Christianorum  saeculi 
secundi.  By  Ed.  J.  C.  Th.  v.  Otto.  L  8vo.  pp.  253,  609.  Jena ;  DufiL 
1875  and  1877.  17.^  Marks. 

A  good  reviewer  (L.  L.  C.)  tells  us  that  this  edition  results  not  only,  as 
did  the  previous,  from  careful  collation  of  mss.  and  preparation  of  a  critical 
and  exegetical  conunentary,  prolegomena,  and  a  Latin  version  placed 
alongside  of  the  original  text,  but  all  thus  far  republished  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised,  the  Codex  Claromontanus  has  been  accurately  collated  for 
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the  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  of  Justin,  as  has  also  a  Codex  Vaticanus, 
hitherto  unused,  but  which  contains  a  large  part  of  the  first  Apology. 

Gebhardt  Hamack  and  Zahn :  Small  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers  (Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  textum  ad  fidcm  codicum  et 
Graecorum  et  Latinorum  adhibitis  praestantissimis  editionibus  recensuer- 
unt  Oscar  de  Gebhardt,  Adolfus  Harnack,  Theodorus  Zahn.  Editio 
minor).  8vo.  pp.  219.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs.  1877.  3  Marks. 

HUgenfeld's  New  Edition  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (Barnabae  epistula. 
Integram  Graece  iterum  edidit,  veterem  interpretationem  Latinam,  com- 
mentarium  criticum  et  adnotationes  addidit  Adolphus  Hilgenfeld.  Editio 
altera  emendata  et  valde  aucta).  8vo.  pp.  126.  Leipzig:  T.  O.  Weigel. 
1877.  5|  Marks. 

Following  a  notice  of  Hase’s  work,  and  our  remark  respecting  the  need  in 
America  for  study,  and  real  searching  study  too,  by  many  a  minister,  amongst 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  this  notice  of  handy  editions  of  these  Fathers 
is  well  in  place.  Of  the  ability  of  Professor  Zahn  we  could  not  easily  say 
too  much.  Even  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally,  and  have  not 
heard  him  lecture,  if  they  have  worked  in  Gottingen,  or  know  men  from 
there,  have  heard  of  the  thoughtful  sermons  of  Zahn  and  others  in  the 
Gottingen  Universitats-kirche.  A  deep  devoutness  fills  them,  and  a  lai^e 
sympathy  with  men  of  all  times  and  sorts ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  straining 
after  conformity  with  traditional  expressions  whieh  makes  one  suspect  the 
speaker.  A  wise  man,  indeed,  is  needed  for  the  study  of  church  history 
—  one  who  goes  to  it  that  he  may  trace  with  scientific  accuracy  the 
thinking  of  the  past,  and  so  learn  what  men  are,  and  not  alone  what  forms 
they  have  borne ;  much  less,  seek  support  in  an  effort  to  squeeze  all  men 
into  the  forms  of  some.  Such  a  wise  editor  is  Professor  Zahn,  and  he  has 
careful  men  working  with  him.  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  is  well  known.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  a  strife-lover  in  theolc^y.  But  it  is  well  known  that  he 
is  a  hard  worker ;  and,  besides,  he  will  never  through  fear  shrink  from 
telling  all  that  he  knows  that  is  adverse  to  any  generally  received  opinion 
of  things.  Such  a  man’s  work  is  very  useful.  Lipsius,  in  reviewing  both 
of  the  works  named  above  in  the  Jenaer  Lit.  Ztg.,  points  out  how  the 
first  named  contains  “  the  text  only,  for  students,  of  the  Letters  of  Clement, 
Barnabas’s  letter,  the  fragments  of  Papias’s  works,  the  Letter  to  Diog- 
netus,  the  Ignatian  Letters,  in  the  shorter  Greek  form,  Polycarp’s  Letter 
to  the  Philippians,  his  Marty rium,  and  Hermas’s  Shepherd,  all  only  in  the 
Greek  original.  The  text  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  larger  edition  (of 
Zahn,  von  Gebhardt,  and  Harnack),  except  in  the  Clementine  Letters, 
where  it  has  been  altered  on  account  of  the  newly  found  Syriac  translation, 
and  in  the  Letter  of  Barnabas,  where  some  changes  have  been  made.” 
Very  little  other  change  has  been  made.  Lipsius  says,  further,  of  Hilgen- 
feld’s  work,  that  he  (Hilgenfeld)  has  been  able  to  use  for  his  new,  enlarged, 
and  much  changed  edition  of  the  Letter  of  Barnabas  the  Constantinople 
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or  Jerusalem  Codex,  and  that  this  is  the  Brst  use  made  of  it.  The 
Metropolitan  Bryennios  has  placed  his  coMation  of  that  ms.  at  Hilgenfeld’s 
service.”  Hilgenfeld  has  also  supplied  the  editors  of  the  other  work  named 
above  with  the  varr.  lect.  of  this  MS.  Lipsius  discusses  very  fully  the 
results  of  the  two  editings,  comparing  them,  and  thinks  correctness  lies 
midway  between  the  two. 

Gebhardt,  Harnack,  and  Zahn :  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera.  Textum 
ad  fidem  co<Iicum  et  Graecorum  et  Latinorum  adhibitis  praestantissimis 
editionibus  recensnerunt,  commentario  exegetico  et  historico  illustraverunt, 
apparatu  critico,  versione  Latina  passim  corrccta,  prolegomenis,  indicibus 
instruxerunt  Oscar  de  Gebhardt,  Adolfus  Hamack, Theodoras  Zahn.  Editio 
post  Dresselianam  alteram  tertia.  Fascic.  i.  pars  ii.  Also  with  the  title  : 
Baraabae  epistula  Greece  et  Latine.  Recensuerunt  atque  illustraverunt, 
Papiae  quae  supersunt,  Presbyteroram  reliquias  ab  Irenaeo  servatas,  vetus 
Ek;clesiae  Romanae  symbolum,  epistulam  ad  Diognetum  adjecerunt  Osc. 
de  Gebhardt  et  Ad.  Hamack.  Editio  altera.  1.  8vo.  pp.  272.  Lipsiae: 
Hinrichs.  1878.  5  Marks. 

F.  Overbeck,  reviewing  this  larger  work  of  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  and 
Zahn  in  the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.,  says :  “  The  alterations  of  their  work  for 
this  edition  are  not  confined  to  the  changes  caused  by  Codex  C.  For 
Gebhardt-had  in  the  meantime  discovered  three  new  authorities  for  the 
incomplete  text  —  that  text  which  was  the  only  Greek  one  known  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  M8.  Among  these  three  is  specially  to  be 
mentioned  a  Leyden  Codex  as  important,  and  besides  this,  one  other  is  of 
value,  viz.  the  copy  of  an  already  known  Florentine  ms.  prepared  for  Is. 
Voss,  and  supplemented  with  additions  from  another  source.  This  is  of 
value  in  the  critical  valuation  of  Is.  Voss’s  edition  and  the  relation  thereof 
to  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Menardns,' which  immediately  preceded  Voss’s 
edition.  Gebhardt  has  shown  ns  the  sources  of  these,  and  also  of  the 
materials  which  Ussher  gathered,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Ox> 
ford  edition  of  1685 ;  and  he  has  proved  that  none  of  these  editions  can 
claim  any  higher  value  than  the  MSS.  still  within  our  reach.  We  have 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  an  accurate  and  compendious  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Gebhardt’s  share  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
this  edition  is  twice  as  large  as  before.  Besides,  the  critical  apparatus 
placed  below  the  text,  and  evidently  prepared  with  the  most  wearisome 
carefulness,  is  far  beyond  everything  hitherto  given  in  completeness  and 
accuracy,  giving  even  careful  statements  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
incomplete  text  already  mentioned.”  A  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ap> 
pendix  is  the  collection  of  testimonies  concerning  the  earliest  form  of  the 
baptismal  creed.  This  is  given  along  with  the  earliest  creed  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  cloud  of  evidence  taken  from  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Justin, 
and  Ignatius  seems,  at  first  mght,  an  unmanageable  mass.  But  its  real 
worth  is  seen  on  observing  how  diligently  and  instructively,  uncommonly 
VoL.  XXXVL  No.  141.  25 
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80,  the  evidences  have  been  terminoli^cally  grouped  about  the  different 
sentences  of  the  symbol  or  creed.” 

Ad.  Jellinek:  Bet  ha-Midrasch.  A  collection  of  fifteen  small  Mid- 
rasbim  and  miscellaneous  treatises  from  the  older  Jewish  literature.  Col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Ad.  Jellinek  from  mss.  and  other  works ;  with 
Introductions  (Sammlung  kleiner  Midraschiin  u.  vermischter  Abhand- 
lungen).  Part  vi.  1.  8vo.  pp.  1.56.  Vienna:  Winter  Brothers’ Branch 
House.  1878.  5  Marks. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lange :  Elements  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  (Grundriss  der 
bibliscben  Hermeneutik,  v.  Prof.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  Ober-Konsistorial-Rath). 
1.  8vo.  pp.  90.  Heidelbei^:  C.  Winter.  1878.  2^  Marks. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  writes  of  this  book :  “  A  look  into 
the  history  of  hermeneutical  science  shows  that  a  discussion  of  this  science 
would  be  very  timely;  for  since  Lutz’s  work  in  1849,  only  Landerer  did 
much,  in  1856,  for  the  subject,  until,  in  1873,  A.  Immer’s  work  appeared. 
This  last  has  notable  excellences  of  its  own,  but  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  the  wants  have  been  supplied  by  Lange’s  work, 
or  that  he  has  essentially  benefited  hermeneutics  at  all.” 

Dr.  C.  H.  W.  Sillem :  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Re¬ 
searches  and  their  Results  (Das  alte  Testament  im  Lichte  der  assyrischen 
Forschungen  u.  ihrer  Ergebnisse).  I.  Genesis.  By  Dr.  C.  H.  W.  Sillem. 
4to.  pp.  39.  Leipzig:  O.  Schulze.  1877.  1^  Marks. 

Professor  Bandissin  of  Strasburg,  In  a  short  note  on  this  pamphlet  in 
the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.,  commends  the  author’s  careful  study,  although  it 
here  only  gathers  extracts  from  the  specialists.  Mr.  B.  says,  also,  that 
Sillem’s  criticism  against  Von  Gutschmid  (already  known  to  our  readers) 
is  mostly  on  side  matters,  diffuse,  and  of  little  value. 

Prof.  Dr.  William  Weiffenhach :  The  Papias  Fragments  on  Mark  and 
Matthew  thoroughly  examined,  exegetically  and  critically  weighed ;  and 
a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptists  (Die  Papias  Fragmente 
fiber  Marcus  u.  Matthaus  cingehend  exegetisch  untersucht  u.  kritlsch 
gewiirdigt,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  synoptischen  Frage).  By  Prof.  Dr. 
William  Weiffenbach.  1.  8vo.  pp.  135.  Berlin:  Schleiermacher.  1878. 
2  Marks. 

Professor  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  reviewing  this,  finds  many  serious  faults  in 
it,  but  closes  by  saying :  “  Whoever  is  not  frightened  away  from  the  book 
by  its  wearying  difiuseness,  will  certainly  find  abundant  materials  for  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  it  deals  with,  and  also  for  construction  of  the 
history  of  their  treatment.” 

Dr.Herm.  Dembowsbi:  The  Sources  of  the  Christian  Apologetical  Writers 
of  the  Second  Century.  Part  i.  The  Apology  of  Tatian  (Die  Quellen 
der  christlichen  Apologetik  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts.  Teil  i.  Die  Apol- 
(^e  Tatians).  By  Dr.  Herm.  Dembowskl.  1.  8vo.  pp.  96.  Leipzig : 
3ohme.  1878.  1^  Marks.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena  commends  the 
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author’s  work  highly ;  although  he  questions  his  results,  viz.  especially  his 
theory  that  Tatian  did  not  use  Justin’s  writings,  but  that  both  used  a 
common  source. 

Barhehraeus Ecclesiastical  Chronicles  of  Gregorius  Barhebraeus. 
—  Gregorii  Barhebraei  Chronicon  Ecclesiasticum  quod  e  codice  Musei 
Brittanici  descriptum  conjuncta  opera  ediderunt,  Latinitate  donarunt  an- 
notationibusque  theologicis,  historicis,  geographicis  et  archaeologicis  illus- 
trarunt  Joannes  Baptista  Abbeloos,  S.  Theol.  Dr.,  etc.,  et  Thomas  Josephus 
Lamy,  S.  Theol.  Dr.  Tomus  i.,  ii.,  iii.  4to.  930  coll.,  650  coll.  Lovanii, 
1872,  1874,  1877,  excudebat  Car.  Peeters  Paris,  Maisonneuve. 

Dr.  L.  von  Golther :  Modern  Pessimism.  Posthumous  Publication  of  a 
Study  by  Dr.  L.  von  Golther,  late  Minister  of  State  in  Wiirtemberg  (Der 
modeme  Pessimismus.  Studie  aus  dem  Nachlass).  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  F.  F.  Vischer.  1.  8vo.  pp.  224.  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
1878.  4  Marks. 

George  G.  Ulrici :  'The  Regulation  of  Liberty  in  Doctrine  by  the 
Ordinary  General  Synod  (die  Regelung  der  kirchlichen  Lehrfreiheit  durch 
die  ordentliche  Generalsynode).  By  George  G.  Ulrici.  A  Word  to  clear 
away  Difficulties.  8vo.  pp.  155.  Halle:  C.  E.  M.  Pfeffer.  1877.  2 Marks. 

Of  this  work  of  the  son  of  the  well-known  Professor  Ulrici  of  Halle,  the 
reviewer  in  the  Jena  Literaturzeitung  says :  “  He  shows  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subjectivity  and  individual  peculiarities  of  religious  faith. 
Therefore  he  finds  it  useless  to  fancy  that  the  various  members  of  the 
church  must  all  be  able  to  have  the  same  conceptions  in  all  respects.  Even 
conceptions  as  to  the  essence  of  religion  will  be  very  various,  and  will  have 
only  an  essential  agreement.”  The  same  reviewer  blames  the  author 
for  too  much  diffuseness  and  too  little  comprehensiveness.  We  name  the 
book  here,  because  even  a  notice  of  such  work  in  a  peculiarly  German 
field  may  encourage  men  amongst  us  to  try  the  solution  of  our  similar 
problems. 

Pastor  Alb.  Hauck:  Tertullian’s  Life  and  Writings  (Tertullian’s  Leben 
und  Schriften).  By  Pastor  Alb.  Hauck.  1.  8vo.  pp.  410.  Erlangen: 
Deichert.  1877.  5f  Marks. 

We  quote  a  passage  from  the  reviewer  in  the  Literarischen  Central- 
blatt :  “  The  title  of  this  work  shows  at  once  that  wc  are  not  to  have  an 
exhaustive  monograph  on  Tertullian,  but  only  a  biographical  sketch  and 
a  discussion  of  questions  of  literary  history.  Few  materials  exist  for  a 
biography,  and  therefore,  naturally,  the  chief  part  of  the  discussion  ought 
to  be  given  to  Tertullian’s  writings.  The  author  has  done  accordingly. 
He  describes  the  course  of  the  great  father’s  mental  development,  and  at 
the  same  time  subjects  Tertullian’s  numerous  treatises  to  a  thorough 
analysis  in  that  order  which  seems  to  him  the  true  chronological  order. 
The  author  has  been  certainly  a  careful  and  diligent  worker,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  his  aim  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  investigations  we  have  thus 
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described.  An  introduction  for  each  of  the  writings  Is  given,  to  instruct 
the  reader  concerning  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Along  with  these 
introductions  are  given  also  more  special  excursus  on  Marcion,  Montanism, 
Apelles,  Praxeas,  and  so  forth.  Then  a  verbatim  extract  is  given  from 
each  writing,  and  the  main  contents  of  each  chapter  are  Indicated.” 

J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann :  Theological  Ethics  (theologische  Ethik).  By 
the  late  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Summer  of 
1874.  8vo.  pp.  850.  Nordlingen :  C.  H.  Beck.  1878.  4^  Marks. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Jena  Literaturzeitung  writes  truly :  “  A  work  of 
Hofmann's  would  deserve  special  consideratiop,  even  if  on  account  of  the 
author  only.”  He  states  that  as  the  publication  is  from  the  notes  of  a 
student  the  style  is  better  than  that  of  Hofmann’s  own  writing.  He  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  book’s  contents,  from  which  we  translate  the  following : 
**At  the  outset  the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  whole  science  of 
theology,  in  order  to  show  the  particular  place  of  ethics  therein.  This 
outline  gives  an  excellent  guide  and  explanation  for  Hofmann’s  peculiar 
system  of  theology  —  a  system  which  is  certainly  a  grand  structure.  The 
office  of  theological  ethics  is  to  set  forth  the  Christian  bearing  of  men 
towards  God,  or  that  conduct  of  men  towards  God  which  is  brought  about 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Philosophical  ethics  begins  with  a  query ;  for  its 
principle  is  the  ultimate  practical  proposition  —  that  proposition,  namely, 
which  shall  rightly  express  the  ultimate  aim  and  the  final  rule  of  human 
doing  and  willing.  But  theological  ethics  is  rather  a  simple  description 
of  actual  moral  phenomena.  It  presupposes  the  actual  existence  of  moral 
goodness  in  those  who  are  ‘  born  again.’  It  describes  simply  how  the  inner 
condition  of  the  new  man  proves  itself,  makes  itself  an  actual,  acting  fact 
in  outward  deeds.  It  has  not,  therefore,  to  set  forth  demands  and  com- 
mands.  Moreover,  in  it  there  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  evil.  This 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  God  which  is  thus  to  be  described  by  theological 
ethics  is  to  be  seen  primarily  in  the  disposition ;  then  it  appears  outwardly 
in  the  conduct.  Further,  it  is  immediately  a  relation  to  Gk>d  himself ;  and, 
mediately,  it  Is  a  relation  to  what  is  God’s,  that  is  God’s  universe.”  The 
reviewer  goes  on  to  describe  von  Hoffmann’s  discussion  of  disposition  and 
conduct,  and  closes  without  criticism,  but  by  saying :  **  Bearing  in  mind 
the  author’s  basis,  his  own  peculiar  theological  system,  there  must  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  this  work  both  close,  binding  connection  of  thought,  and 
acuteness  in  investigation.  And  besides,  the  warmth  of  religious  life  and 
the  earnestness  of  spirit  towards  the  right  will  bring  pleasure  even  to 
theological  opponents  who  may  study  the  work.” 

Hr.  Paul  T»chac1c€rt:  Peter  of  Ailli  (Peter  v.  Ailli).  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Great  Western  Schism  and  the  Reform  Councils  of  Pisa 
and  Constance.  By  Dr.  Paul  Tschackert,  Lie.  TheoL  and  Privat-doc. 
1.  8vo.  pp.  382,  Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes.  1877.  9  Marks.  The  Litera- 
risches  Oentralblatt  says:  ^This  book  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
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searching  studies  of  the  author  concerning  Peter  y.  Ailli,  begun  in 
1876.” 

A.  von  Oettingm:  True  and  False  Authority,  studied  with  respect  to 
the  Condition  of  Things  at  present  (VVahre  u.  falsche  Auctoritat,  mit 
Regiehung  auf  die  gegenwartigen  Zeitverhaltnisse  beleuchtet).  By  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Oettingen.  8vo.  pp.  67.  Leipzig:  Duncker  and  Humblot 
1878.  2  Marks.  We  have  before  strongly  recommended  works  of  the 

great  statistician  and  ethicist,  and  we  gather  from  German  reviewers  that 
this  book  is  no  less  worthy  of  study. 

Chr.  E.  Luthardt:  The  Gospel  of  John,  described  and  explained  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  Peculiarity  (Das  johanneische  Erangelium  nach  seiner 
Eigenthiiralichkeit  geschlldert  u.  erklart).  By  Chr.  E.  Luthardt  2d  ed. 
Part  II.  8vo.  pp.  559.  Nuremberg:  Conrad  Geiger.  1876.  7  Marks. 

Dr.' Jean  Paul  Richter:  The  Origin  of  the  Occidental  Church  Buildings. 
Critically  explained  in  .accordance  with  recent  Discoveries  (Der  Ursprung 
der  abendl'indischen  Kirchengel»nde).  By  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  With 
three  illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  48.  Vienna:  Braumiiller.  1878.  1^  Marks. 

P.  Fr.  Heinrich  Souse  Denijle :  The  Book  of  Spiritual  Poverty,  hitherto 
known  as  John  Taulcr’s  Following  the  Needy  Life  of  Christ  (Das  Buch 
von  geistlicher  Armuth,  bisher  bekannt  als  Johann  Tauler’s  Nachfolgung 
des  armun  Lebens  Christi).  Published  by  P.  Fr.  Heinrich  Sense  Denifle. 
First  complete  edition  ;  on  the  basis  of  the  oldest  of  the  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  M88.  8vo.  pp.  212.  Munich:  Huttler.  1877. 

The  Literarisches  Centralblatt  says :  “  This  edition  of  the  well-known 
book  attributed  to  Tauler  has  been  prepared  with  exemplary  care  on  the 
basis  of  a  Leipzig  M8.  (of  1429)  which  is  evidently  an  excellent  one,  and 
with  help  from  a  St.  Gall.  Ms.  It  presents  a  remarkably  improved  text.” 
The  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  s.ays :  “  The  publisher  points  out  that  the  usual  title 
of  the  book  (On  Following  the  Needy  Life  of  Christ)  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  MSS.,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  publisher.”  The  former  reviewer 
says  again  :  **  The  edition  is  especially  valuable  for  its  critical  introduction, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  book  cannot  have  been  written  by  Tauler, 
since  it  contains  doctrine  which  is  essentially  at  variance  with  Tauler,  and 
its  form;  too,  is  sharply  unlike  Tauler's  style.”  To  quote  again  from  the 
Theol.  Lit.  Ztg. :  “  In  the  book  there  is  ever  reappearing  as  a  thread  of 
thought  woven  through  the  whole  the  extreme  doctrine  of  outward  and 
inward  poverty  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  to  which  all  are  called, 
although  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with  other  sayings  in  the 
book.  On  the  other  hand,  Tauler’s  great  desire  is  to  see  inward  poverty 
and  freedom  within  from  being  wedded  to  the  creature.  True,  he  sees 
the  highest  condition  of  perfection  in  the  state  of  both  outward  and 
inward  poverty ;  but  he  holds  decidedly  that  different  men  have  'different 
callings.  It  is  shown  by  Denifle  that  Tauler  believes  there  can  be  inward’ 
poverty  and  loneEness,  even  along  with  outward  possession;  Irat  he  knows 
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nothing  at  all  of  the  idea  that  outward  and  inward  poverty  are  together 
the  image  of  God  which  we  lost  in  Adam.  Tauler  does  not  think  all  are 
called  to  the  vision  of  God,  nor  that  they  are  all  to  reach  it  through  out¬ 
ward  and  inward  poverty.  The  author  has  no  steady,  harmonious  way 
of  thinking,  but  wanders  constantly  from  one  view  to  another,  whereas 
Tauler’s  sermons  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  strong  unity  of  thought. 
Even  Linsenmann  yields  that  the  book  has  not  the  color  of  Tauler’s 
healthy  and  enlightened  mysticism ;  that  it  is  diffuse,  and  not  clear,  ever 
vacillating  between  a  one-sided  idealism  and  an  endeavor  to  lay  down 
practical  rules.”  Another  sentence  from  the  Lit.  Centralblatt :  “  The  editor 
is  preparing  a  work  on  the  German  Mystics  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  proofs  given  by  the  book  now  before  us  of  his  critical  care,  sober 
judgment,  and  wide  learning  in  the  field  of  scholastic  literature,  and 
especially  the  proof  of  his  ability  to  grasp  thoroughly  a  whole  system  of 
doctrine,  —  proofs  not  given  now  for  the  first  time,  —  lead  us  to  exp>ect 
from  him  in  the  coming  work  good,  solid  service  —  service  that  will 
advance  the  science  of  theology. 

Dr.  Nik.  Gihr :  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  explained  Dogmatically, 
Litui^ically,  and  .tVscctically  (Das  heilige  Messopfer  dogmatisch,*  litur- 
gisch  u.  ascetisch  erklart).  By  Spiritual  Dr.  Nik.  Gihr.  1.  8vo.  pp.  705. 
Freiburg  i.  Br. :  Herder.  1877.  8^  Marks. 

A  Roman  Catholic  work,  whose  object,  as  the  author  says  in  the  preface, 
is  “  chiefly  practical  and  ascetic.  It  is  to  speak  not  to  the  understanding 
solely,  but  also  to  the  heart  and  to  the  will,  that  it  may  quicken  them.” 
Lie.  Kattenbusch  of  Gottingen  says  wisely,  in  reviewing  the  book :  “  Who¬ 
ever  among  Protestant  theologians  takes  a  somewhat  deeper  interest  than 
is  usual  in  the  working  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  from  purely  dogmatical  descriptions  of  the  system  any  idea  of 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christianity.  We  are  bound, 
however,  not  to  be  content  with  the  bare  theory  of  the  doctrines  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  also  to  seek  to  understand  its  own  peculiar,  living  piety.” 
For  this  object  this  book  will  furnish  materials. 

In  closing  this  list  we  may  render  some  service  by  quoting  a  few  im¬ 
portant  items  of  German  University  intelligence. 

Lectures  are  being  given  this  winter  at  Bonn  by  Prof  Kamphausen  on 
the  Psalms ;  by  Prof.  Christlieb  on  1  Timothy,  Homiletics,  Pastoral-Theory; 
Prof.  Lange,  on  General  Biblical  Information,  Ethics ;  Prof.  Kraffit,  on  Church 
nistory(Latest  Portion),  History  of  Dogma ;  Prof.  Gildemeister,  on  Genesis, 
Elements  of  Arabic,  Advanced  Arabic  Readings. 

In  Berlin  the  following  are  among  the  lectures :  Dillman  on  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Introduction,  Hebrew  Syntax,  Psalms  ;  Dorner  on  Romans ;  Kleinert 
on  Homiletics  and  Catechetics,  Job,  Pericopes  in  the  Epistles ;  Pfleiderer 
on  History  of  Protestant  Theolt^y,  History  of  Christian  Dt^matics,  Chris- 
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tian  Doctrine  of  Faith  (Part  ii.) ;  Semisch  on  Church  History  (Part  ii.), 
Augustine’s  Confessions,  History  of  Doctrine ;  Weiss  on  Historico-critical 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  Synoptists,  History  of  Rise  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels;  v.  Ch.  Goltz  on  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith;  Piper 
on  Church  History;  Yatke  on  Old  Testament  Introduction,  The  Essence 
of  Religion ;  Priv.-doc.  Plath,  General  History  of  Missions,  The  Christian 
Church  and  English  Rule  in  the  East  Indies ;  Priv-doc.  Nowack  on  the 
Poetical  Fragments  in  the  Old  Testament  Historical  Books,  Isaiah;  Lepeius 
on  History  of  Egypt,  Egyptian  Monuments,  Egyptian  Grammar ;  Schrader 
on  Assyrian  Character  and  Language,  with  Explanation  of  the  Cunei¬ 
form  Inscriptions  of  the  Royal  Museum,  Syriac  Language,  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Antiquities ;  Zeller  on  General  History  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology. 

In  Halle  are  the  following,  among  others :  Jacobi  on  New  Testament 
Introduction,  History  of  Doctrine,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Tradition ; 
Schlottmann  on  Old  Testament  Introduction,  Isaiah,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Revelation  ;  Kbstlin  on  Galatians,  New  Testament  Theology, 
Ethics ;  Bcyschlag  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Prac¬ 
tical  Theology  ;  Riehm  on  Genesis,  Old  Testament  Theology,  Prophecy 
and  Messianic  Predictions ;  Eiihler  on  Prolegomena  to  Dogmatics,  D(^ 
matics  ;  Tschackert  on  Mediaeval  Church  History,  History  of  Scholasti¬ 
cism  and  Mysticism;  Privat-docent  Hermann  on  Symbolics,  Parts  of 
Schleiermacher’s  Doctrine  of  Faith  ;  Smend  on  Job ;  Gosche  on  Grammar 
of  the  Zend  and  Old  Persian,  Elements  of  Turkish  with  Introduction  to 
the  Turanian  Languages,  Encyclopedia  of  Arabic  Philology,  Selections 
from  the  Koran,  the  Hamasa,  History  of  Civilization  among  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages  with  special  Regard  to  Literature ;  A.  Miiller  on  Arabic 
Grammar,  Hebrew  Grammar  for  beginners,  Hebrew  Exercises,  Persian, 
Readings  in  Zamakhshari’s  al  Mufaggal ;  Pott  on  Elements  of.  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  Chapters  of  Lassen’s  Sanscrit  Anthology,  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  Gothic  and  Old  High  German ;  Erd¬ 
mann  on  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy ;  Ulrici  on 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy  since  Kant,  History  of  the  Plastic  Arts  in 
the  Christian  Era;  Hayne  on  Lc^ic  along  with  Introduction  to  Philosophy, 
Goethe’s  Life  and  Writings,  History  of  Philosophy. 

In  Breslau  lecture,  among  others :  Schultz  on  Old  Testament  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Job ;  Gess  on  Romans,  Practical  Theology  (Prolegom.  Catechetics, 
Homiletics,  Theory  of  Care  of  Souls). 

In  Gottingen  the  following  are  among  the  courses:  Ritschl  on  D(^- 
matics,  Part  i..  Catholic  Epistles ;  Schultz  on  Old  Testament  Theology, 
Genesis  ;  Liinemann  on  Romans  and  Galatians ;  Duhm  on  Old  Testament 
Introduction,  History  of  Israel,  Judges  and  Samuel ;  Priv.-doc.  Katten- 
busch  on  Comparative  Symbolics,  Ecumenical  Symbolics ;  Prof.  Berthean 
on  Isaiah,  Old  Testament  Introduction  (Crit.  and  Hermeneut.  to  Canon. 
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and  Apocr.  Bodu),  Chaldee  Parts  of  Daniel ;  Lotze  on  Psychology,  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Religion ;  de  Lagarde  on  Psalms,  Hebrew  (Society). 

In  Tubingen  read,  among  others :  v.  Beck  on  Christian  Ethics,  Shorter 
Prophets ;  v.  Weizsacker  on  Church  History,  History  of  Doctrine ;  Diestd 
on  Old  Testament  Theology,  Isaiah ;  Socin  on  Arabic  Authors,  Elements 
of  Arabic,  Selections  from  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 

In  Jena  read,  among  others :  Hase  on  Dogmatics ;  Lipsius  on  John’s 
Gospel,  Life  of  Jesus  ;  Hilgenfeld  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  Old 
Testament  Introduction,  Genesis ;  Spiess  on  Liturgies,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
History  of  Heathenism ;  Hackel  on  Zoology. 

In  Giessen  reads,  among  others :  Keim  on  Church  History,  The  Epistle 
to  Diognetus. 

In  Marburg  read,  among  others :  Dietrich  on  Hebrew  Archaeology, 
Psalms ;  Brieger  on  Symbolics,  Church  History. 

In  Heidelbci^  read,  among  others :  Schenkel  on  Theological  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  Liturgies,  History  of  the  Pulpit  since  the  Reformation ;  Merx  on 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Isaiah;  Dillman,  Ethiopic  Chrestomathy ;  Hausrath 
on  Thessalonians  and  Philippians,  Church  History  ;  Fischer  on  History 
of  German  Philosophy  since  Kant,  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works. 

In  Dorpat,  among  others,  reads :  A.  v.  Oettingen  on  Christian  Ethics, 
Moral  Statistics. 

There  have  recently  died  several  noted  German  scholars.  Prof.  Dr. 
Theol.  Julius  Miiller  died  in  Halle  on  the  27th  of  September  last,  aged 
seventy-eight.  Prof,  Aug.  Petermann  died  in  Gotha  on  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  aged  fifty-six.  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Leo  died  in  Halle  on  the  24th 
of  April  last,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Priv.-doc.  Kattenbusch  of  Gottingen  has  been  called  as  Ordinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  to  Giessen. 

Prof.  h)ax  Besser,  Lic.-Theol.,  recently  resigned  his  professorship  and 
spiritual  inspectorship  at  the  Gymnasium  U.  L.  F.  in  Magdeburg,  on 
account  of  protracted  nervous  debility.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  J.  F.  Gottschick,  a  man  of  great  ability.  Prof.  Besser 
has  so  far  regained  strength  as  to  accept  a  small  pastorate,  r  a.  d.  . 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Elements  of  Geology  :  A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  and  for  the  General 
Reader.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Author  of  “  Religion  and  Science,” 
etc.,  and  Professor  of  Geolc^y  and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
California.  8vo.  pp.  xiii  and  588.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1878. 

A  currency  distinctively  American  would  be  a  universal  abomination. 
An  American  literature  would  be  provincial  and  unsatisfactory.  An 
American  algebra  would  be  a  laughing-stock.  Shakespeare  and  Euclid, 
like  gold  and  silver,  are  current  everywhere.  But  an  American  geolc^y 
is  a  desideratum  and  a  scientific  necessity. 

Geology  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  physical 
sciences.  That  from  the  detached  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
preserved  in  such  fragments  of  sedimentary  rocks  as  have  survived  the 
convulsions  of  nature  and  escaped  the  corrosion  of  untold  ages,  the  imag¬ 
ination-can  be  furnished  with  an  orderly  picture  of  the  results  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  past  mundane  forces  is  surpassingly  wonderful.  Furthermore, 
geology  is  a  science  to  be  studied  in  the  field,  rather  than  in  the  library. 
No  small  part  of  its  charm  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  pages  are  open 
before  the  student  wherever  he  travels,  and  its  problems  are  awaiting 
solution  wherever  the  expert  may  wander.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  every  country  must  have  its  own  geology,  that  the  student  may 
view  the  rest  of  the  world  through  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  own. 

The  author  of  the  work  under  review  has  long  maintained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  among  his  peers,  and  possesses  rare  facility  in  expressing  the  intri¬ 
cate  principles  and  arguments  of  his  noble  science.  The  aim  of  the 
volume  is  thus  stated  :  “  Most  text-books  now  in  use  in  this  country  are, 
in  my  opinion,  either  too  elementary,  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  adapted  as 
manuals  for  the  specialists,  on  the  other.  1  wish  to  fill  this  gap  —  to 
supply  a  want  felt  by  many  intelligent  students  and  general  readers,  who 
desire  a  really  scientific  general  knowledge  of  geolc^y”  (p.  iii).  This 
aim  is  well  carried  out.  The  plates  are  abundant  and  excellent.  The 
language,  while  always  precise  and  in  the  main  scientific  in  its  terminol¬ 
ogy,  is  frequently  Illuminated,  at  the  critical  points,  by  homely  phrases 
which  give  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  what  the  precise  words 
mean.  For  example,  on  pages  366  and  367,  nothing  can  be  more  lucid 
than  the  description  of  the  “  trough  ”  in  which  the  coal  formations  were 
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laid  down,  which  “  was  sometimes  a  coal-swamp,  sometimes  a  lake  emptying 
southward,  sometimes  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  with  the  ocean  south¬ 
ward.  When  it  was  a  coal-marsh,  a  coal-seam  was  formed  ;  when  a  lake, 
sands  and  clays  were  deposited  by  the  rivers ;  when  an  arm  of  the  sea, 

marine  deposits — limestones — were  formed . There  were  three  forces 

at  work  on  this  area :  1.  A  general  continental  upheaval,  aiTecting  this 
along  with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent;  2.  An  upbuilding  by  sedi¬ 
mentary  deposit ;  3.  A  local  subsidence . Tlie  existence  of  these  three 

forces  is  not  a  doubtful  hypothesis.  Now,  the  first  two  would  tend  to 
reclaim,  the  third  to  submerge,  the  area.  When  the  reclaiming  forces 
predominated  the  area  became  swamp-land  and  covered  with  coal  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  river-water,  strained  through  the  thick  growth,  slowly  went 
southward  by  a  kind  of  seeps^^e.  When  the  submerging  forces  pre¬ 
dominated,  the  area  became  a  lake,  and  sediments  in  great  quantities  were 
brought  down  by  the  rivers . At  the  end  of  the  coal  period,  the  sedi¬ 

ments  which  had  l>een  so  long  accumulating  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
until  their  aggregate  thickness  had  now  reached  forty  thousand  feet,  at 
last  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure  produced  by  interior  contraction 
of  the  earth,  and  were  crumpled  and  mashed  and  thickened  up  into  the 
Appalachian  chain.” 

Everywhere  the  book  bears  both  direct  and  incidental  witness  to  the 
important  service  rendered  geology  by  the  New  York  State  Survey, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  and  to  the  equally 
valuable  services  of  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  in  co-ordinating  the  more 
extended  phenomena  of  the  continent  with  the  principles  of  that  survey. 

Almost  the  last  communication  to  the  press  of  Professor  Agassiz  con¬ 
tains  an  assertion  that  the  incompleteness  in  the  geological  record  in 
which  Mr.  Darwin  so  often  took  refuge  to  hide  the  weak  points  of  his 
theory  did  not  exist  in  America,  but  that  here  we  had  in  many  parts  a 
“  complete  sequence.”  Latterly  Mr.  Clarence  King  and  our  author  have 
emphasized  and  illustrated  this  idea.  Professor  Le  Conte  is  a  theistic 
evolutionist  of  a  pronounced  type,  ranging  over  a  much  wider  field  than 
Mr.  Darwin  has  ever  pretended  to  enter.  But  he  is  not  able  to  take 
refuge  so  often  as  the  European  geologists  in  the  imperfection  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  record.  To  account  for  the  great  changes  in  organic  life  which 
have  evidently  taken  place  between  the  great  geologic  epochs,  our 
author  has  had  recourse  to  the  idea  of  Mivart,  expressed,  however,  in 
his  own  ingenious  phrase  “  paroxysmal  evolution.”  Speaking  of  the 
transition  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  formation,  the  strata  of 
which  in  England  are  unconformable,  but  in  the  United  States  are  “  con¬ 
formable  throughout,”  he  remarks  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  com¬ 
parative  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  class  (fishes)  and  a  new 
department  (vertebrates)  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Observe  that  at  the 
horizon  of  appearance  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  there  is  no  apparent 
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break  in  the  strata,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  lost  record ;  and  yet  the 
advance  is  immense.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this,  unless  we  admit 
paroxysms  of  more  rapid  movement  of  eTolution  —  unless  we  admit  that 
when  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  particular 
change,  it  takes  place  with  exceptional  rapidity,  perhaps  in  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  ”  (p.  333).  Again,  the  Permian  formation  represents  a  period  of 
transition  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  system  of  rocks.  The 
greatest  change  of  oi^anisms  in  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  apparently 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  conformable  strata  of  this  period.  From  this 
he  reasons,  as  before,  that  the  transmutation  must  have  been  comparatively 
rapid  (p.  402).  Again,  between  the  Mesozoic  era  or  age  of  reptiles  and 
the  Cenozoic  or  age  of  mammals,  there  is  a  great  break  in  the  life  system, 
and  in  Europe,  in  the  rock  system,  —  the  strata  being  there  universally  un- 
conformable,  —  whereas  in  America  “  the  record  seems  to  he  continmus”  — 
“  conformable  rocks  connecting  the  two  eras . This  it  seems  impos¬ 

sible  to  explain  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  unless  we  admit  periods  of 
rapid  evolution”  (p.  475).  These  are  certainly  very  weighty  considera¬ 
tions.  We  presume,  however,  that  Mr.  Darwin  will  not  consider  the 
evidence  adduced  as  suihclent  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  marked  periodic 
acceleration  in  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  organic  development.  For 
the  terra  incognita  into  which  he  can  flee  is  still  sufficiently  large.  He  will 
suppose  that  the  changes  in  or^nic  life  had  been  in  progress  somewhere 
else,  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  these  new-fledged  forms  was  due  to 
fresh  facilities  for  migration.  As  the  European  geologist  must  look  to  this 
country  for  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  horse,  so  the  American  geo¬ 
logist  should  look  elsewhere  for  the  record  of  the  earlier  history  of  fishes 
and  of  reptiles. 

The  author  gives  prominence  to  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Marsh  in 
the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  West,  where  thirty-fiv^  or  forty  species  of 
the  horse  family  have  been  found,  in  formations  ranging  from  the  Eocene 
to  the  Quaternary.  By  gradual  changes  in  the  hoof,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  teeth,  these  fossil  forms  prepress 
from  the  three-toed  Orohippus,  to  the  marvellous  symmetry,  power,  and 
beauty  of  the  present  horse. 

On  the  subject  of  the  geological  evidence  of  man’s  antiquity  Professor 
Le  Conte  is  brief  and  cautions.  While  he  does  not  accept  with  the  same 
confidence  as  Professor  Whitney  and  the  late  Professor  Wyman,  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  celebrated  Caleveras  skull,  he  confesses 
that  it  is  “  such  as  to  make  us  suspend  our  judgment.”  The  whole  subject 
is  summed  up  as  follows :  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  great  changes, 
both  in  physical  geography  and  in  the ‘mammalian  fauna,  have  taken 
place  since  man  appeared.  Judging  by  the  rate  of  changes  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  conviction  of  a  lapse  of  time  very  great  in 
comparison  with  that  recorded  in  history.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
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attempts  to  estimate  more  accurately  by  means  of  the  growth  of  deltas 
in  which  have  been  found  implements  of  the  Roman  age,  the  Bronze  age, 
and  the  Stone  age ;  and  by  the  progressive  erosion  of  lake-shoros,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  commenced  after  the  Champlain  epoch,  have  led 
to  moderate  results,  viz.  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  years.  While 
these  results  cannot  be  received  with  any  confidence,  yet  it  is  hoped  that 
many  such  [attempts]  will  continue  to  be  made.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
say  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  man's  time 'on  the  earth.  It 
may  be  one  hundred  thousand  years,  or  it  may  be  only  ten  thousand,  but 
more  probably  the  former  than  the  latter”  (pp.  569,  570). 

Essays  Historical  and  Theological.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Late 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  442.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  452.  Loudon, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons  ;  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  1878. 

The  subjects  of  the  first  volume  are :  Lord  Strafford ;  Archbishop 
Laud;  Carlyle’s  Cromwell  and  Luther.  The  subjects  of  the  second 
volume  are :  Dr.  Arnold  ;  Blanco  White ;  Dr.  Pusey’s  Sermon ;  the  Book 
of  Job ;  Maurice’s  Theological  Essays  ;  Indian  Conversion ;  Ailment  of 
Design  ;  and  the  Principle  of  Causation.  Both  the  volumes  are  eminently 
attractive  in  their  subjects  and  the  manner  of  treating  them.  The 
writer’s  style  is  in  some  respects  a  model. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  American  and  a  Republican,  a  Congre- 
gationalist  or  a  Presbyterian,  will  approve  all  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Dr.  Mozley  in  these  volumes.  Many  of  his  opinions,  however,  are 
very  sound  and  very  well  expressed.  Where  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
author,  we  are  instructed  by  him.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  his 
essay  on  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  Dr.  Mozley  has  formed  a  just 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  character  of  Professor  Maurice 
—  a  character  which  on  many  accounts  deserves  high  praise,  and  on  some 
accounts  may  be  justly  censured.  Mr.  Maurice’s  reasonings  against  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  are  criticised  with  much  candor  by  Dr. 
Mozley.  Ordinarily  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  take  the  position  that 
the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes.  Mr.  Maurice  does 
not  positively  believe  that  the  doctrine  is  thus  inconsistent.  He  admits 
that  the  sinning  soul  must  be  miserable ;  that  such  a  soul  may  have  the 
power  to  fix  itself  in  misery,  may  have  a  power  of  defying  the  divine  love 
which  seeks  to  subdue  the  soul.  “  There  is,”  writes  Mr.  Maurice,  “  such 
a  darkness  over  the  whole  question  of  the  possible  resistance  of  the  human 
will  [to  the  divine]  that  I  must  be  silent,  and  tremble  and,  adore  ”  (See 
Maurice’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  16,  Cambridge,  1873 ;  also  Dr.  Jelfs 
pamphlet,  entitled  “  Grounds,”  etc.  pp.  7,  8,  Oxford  and  London).  Here 
Mr.  Maurice  virtually  admits  that  possibly  the  human  will  may  continue 
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in  sin.  forever,  notwithstanding  ali  the  efforts  of  infinite  love  to  prevent 
this  continuance ;  and  if  the  soul  should  thus  continue  in  sin  forever,  it 
would  be  right,  and  even  necessary,  for  God  to  punish  the  soul  forever. 
Dr.  Mozley  reasons  thus  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  admission  : 

**  The  texts  of  Scripture  declaring  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked 
are  so  decisive  and  so  plain  that  they  must  be  taken  to  mean  what  they 
appear  to,  unless  some  positive  ground  of  reason  or  morals  can  be  shown 
against  it.  The  arguer  upon  the  divine  attributes  professes  to  have  such 
a  ground,  and  therefore  can,  if  his  ground  is  proved,  treat  these  texts  as 
explained  away,  or  proved  not  to  mean  that  which  they  apparently  do.  But 
if  an  arguer  can  only  say  that  he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
divine  attributes  on  this  subject,  he  has  no  ground  derived  from  this  quarter 
against  the  apparent  meaning  of  these  texts ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
reason  against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  texts  that  meaning  must  be  ad* 
mitted”  (p.  284). 

A  Treatise  on  the  Auoustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination. 
By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Late  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Pro* 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  409.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1878.  * 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Mozley  has  stated  with  candor  the  argument  for 
predestination,  as  it  has  been  often,  perhaps  commonly  presented.  In 
describing  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  predestination,  grace,  final  per* 
severance,  and  free-will  he  has  evinced  remarkable  acumen  and  much 
learning.  The  entire  volume  deserves  careful  study.  Some  passages  in  it 
are  memorable.  One  of  them  is  his  criticism  on  Dr.  Whately’s  explanation 
of  Romans  ix.  21  sq. :  Archbishop  Whately,  indeed,  raises  an  ingenious 
objection  to  the  predestinarian  interpretation  of  the  image  of  the  potter  and 
the  clay,  and  remarks,*^  We  are  in  his  hands,’  say  these  predestinarians, 
*  as  clay  in  the  potter’s,  who  hath  power  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor,”  not  observing  in  their  party 
eagerness  to  seize  an  easy  apparent  confiirmation  of  their  system,  that 
this  similitude,  as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  makes  against  them,  since  the 
potter  never  makes  any  vessel  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  broken 
and  destroyed.  This  comparison,  accordingly,  agrees  much  better  with 
the  view  here  taken.  The  potter  according  to  his  arbitrary  choice  makes 
of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dishonor, — i.e.  some 
to  nobler  and  others  to  meaner  uses,  —  but  all  to  some  use ;  none  with  •  a 
design  that  it  should  be  cast  away  and  dashed  in  pieces.  Even  so  the 
Almighty,  of  his  own  arbitrary  choice,  causes  some  to  be  bom  to  wealth 
or  rank,  others  .to  poverty  or  obscurity,  some  in  a  heathen,  and  others  in 
a  Christian  country ;  the  advantages  and  privileges  bestowed  on  each  are 
various.’  Egsay  8,  on  Election.  But  to  extract  thus  an  ailment  from 
the  general  nature  of  an  image  used  in  Scripture  is  to  forget  that  Soripture 
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in  making  use  of  images  only  adopts  them  in  such  respects  as  it  uses  them, 
such  respects  as  answer  to  the  particular  purpose  in  hand ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  adopt  the  whole  image.  What  we  have  to  do  with,  then,  is 
not  the  image  itself,  but  the  image  as  used  by  Scripture.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  a  potter  never  makes  a  vessel  for  destruction  ;  but  some  vessels  are 
certainly  in  this  passage  spoken  of  as  ‘  fitted  to  destruction,’  others  as 
‘  prepared  unto  glory  ’ ;  of  which  destruction  and  glory  the  cause  is  plainly 
put  further  back  than  their  own  personal  conduct,  —  viz.  in  a  certain 
divine  love  and  wrath,  before  either  side  had  done  any  actual  good  or 
evil  ”  (pp.  853,  354).  Another  passage,  equally  illustrative  of  Dr.  Mozley’s 
candor,  is  :  On  the  whole,  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Calvinistic 
sense  appears  to  be  the  natural  sense  of  these  passages  of  Scripture ;  and 
the  Calvinistic  use  of  them  should  be  met  not  by  denying  this  sense,  and 
explaining  away  the  natural  meaning  of  the  language,  but  by  opposing  to 
them  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  equally  plainly  of  man’s 
free-will”  (p.  359). 

Literary  Essays.  By  W’illlam  G.  T.  Shedd,  Roosevelt  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

12mo.  pp.  365.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  works  of  Professor  Shedd  have  remarkably  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  is  a  strong  writer.  He  is  as  far  as  any  man  from 
“  An  infant  crying  in  the  night  ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

He  is  a  decided  writer.  He  has  fixed  opinions,  and  does  not  modify  or 
qualify  his  expression  of  them  on  account  of  the  objections  which  seem 
insurmountable  to  other  men.  He  regards  Augustinianism  as  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  free-agency,  because  the  pVesent  bondage  of  the 
human  will  results  from  “  an  act  of  self-determination  ”  which  all  mankind 
performed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  act  of  the  entire  race  was  “  as 
positive  and  as  free  ”  as  any  individual  volition  which  any  man  performs 
at  the  present  day.  Our  present  enslavement  is  a  self-enslavement ;  our 
utter  bondage  of  the  will  is  self-caused,  because  we  all  made  ourselves 
slaves  in  Adam. 

Dr.  Shedd  is  a  severe  writer.  In  theology,  in  aesthetics,  in  all  litera¬ 
ture  he  advocates  the  rigid  and  the  austere.  In  this  particular,  as  well 
as  in  others,  his  writings  are  needed,  and  will  be  useful.  They  tend  to 
check  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

When  we  say  that  Dr.  Shedd  is  severe,  we  use  the  word  in  its  good 
sense.  We  do  not  use  it,  however,  in  that  particular  sense  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  note  on  page  18  of  the  Essays.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
author  endorses  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  note ;  but  he  says :  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  old  grammarians,  favored  by  Doederlein, 
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the  severe  is  the  intensely  true.  Doederlein  i..76,  pmeferendum  censet 
vett.  Gramm,  sententiam  qua  severus  cognatlonem  habeat  cum  verus ; 

. ita  ut  se,  ex  more  Gr.  a  priv.,  intensivam  vim  contineat.  —  Faccio- 

IcUi’s  Lexicon  in  loc.” 

Professor  Shedd  is  a  unique  writer.  He  has  the  rare  virtue  of  self- 
consistency.  This  is  the  more  uncommon,  as  the  man  of  many  books  is 
apt  to  receive  a  new  tincture  from  the  last  book  which  he  perused.  But, 
although  Professor  Shedd  is  far  more  consistent  with  himself  than  are  the 
majority  of  our  eminent  authors,  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  own 
exalted  standard.  In  some  parts  of  the  volume  we  find  marks  of  assent 
to  what  we  should  have  supposed  would  call  forth  dissent,  and  signs  of 
disapprobation  for  what  we  should  have  supposed  would  call  forth  appro¬ 
bation.  Take  an  instance  of  style.  “  In  one  of  the  Soliloquies  ascribed 
to  him,”  says-  Professor  Shedd,  “  Augustine  addresses  God  as  both  father 
and  mother :  ‘  Et  tu  Domine  Deus  pater  orphanorum,  et  tu  mater  pupil- 
lorum  tuorum,  audi  ejulatum  filiorum  tuorum.*  The  soul  follows  hard 
after  God,  and  its  pantings  often  find  a  natural  expression  in  language 
and  terras  as  fervid  as  those  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  only  with  the 
most  absorbing  and  consuming  of  earthly  passions.  The  rhythmical  and 
sonorous  Roman  speech  becomes  yet  more  deep-toned  and  sounding  in 
its  note,  as  the  rapt  mind  rises  upon  the  wings  of  spiritual  intuition  and 
ecstasy.  Tl,e  superlative  becomes  the  positive.  ‘  Dulcissime,  amantissime, 
benignissime,  preciosissime,  desiderantissime,  amabilissime,  pulcherrime; 
tu  melle  dulcior,  lacte  ct  nive  candidior,  nectare  suavior,  gemmis  et  auro 
preciosior,  cunctisque  terrarum  divitiis  et  honoribus  mihi  carior,  quando 
te  viflebo  ?  Quando  apparebo  ante  faciem  tuam  V  Quando  satiabor  de 
pulchritudine  tua?”’  (p.  357).  In  a  note  Professor  Shedd  adds:  “The 
Soliloquies  and  Meditations  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  are 
probably  ungenuine,  but  the  remark  of  Erasmus  respecting  them  is  true : 
‘  Auctorum  esse  vel  Augustinum,  vel  qui  ejus  libros  non  indiligenter  legit.’ 
They  bear  the  marks,  however,  of  Romish  interpolation  ”  (p.  357).  We 
think  that  the  words  ascribed  here  to  Augustine  bear  the  marks  not  only 
of  Romish  interpolation,  but  also  of  an  idle  mind.  No  profound  spirit, 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  majesty,  would  indulge  in  such 
affectation  of  love.  Compare  this  artificial  address  to  the  Most  High  with 
the  prayers  of  holy  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  regard  the  Lord’s  prayer  as  a  special  rebuke  to  erotic  redun¬ 
dancies  like  those  which  we  find  in  this  prayer  ascribed  to  Augustine. 
We  are  reminded  of  a  remark  by  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson :  “  Super¬ 
latives  are  diminutives,  and  weaken.  The  positive  is  the  sinew  of  speech ; 
the  superlative,  the  fat.” 
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